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The Reader is requefted to corre«a the following Errors with 

"the Pen. 

Page. Line. 

X?. 4. from the hoxtom, for Epamininondas read Epamiaondas 
*— 1 6. for Summan^ nad Summam 

6. from the bottom, y&r but read for 
II. from the top, ybr Thraz. read ThraX|«^In the notei /^ nn Triihiu read 

If; ready 3 in the numerators^ 

"•>liIHii 

i^j^ the marks, r^ai the othier marks > 

Y. ? 



9- 
10. 

I 

40. 



45 



70. 
7a. 

75- 
88. 

109. 
114. 



r25; 



141 



I. for dcf- read def" 
l^for he Inm rtfj</ he hfm 



Y I Y 

but that the 



? Y- 

dread of 



read 



bot that tb< 



^oTJ 



dread 



6. for 
54. /(^r-amphydtions read amphiAyon^. . 

laft ^but one, for rhythmud read metres > 
2d line from the bottofe,/^ qqaniity, read quantities^ 
^.for orread-sjid * 

4 •for viz heavy znd light which govern read viz. thePoiZE of heavy and 
light which governs 
ii.fdr (the fame as §7. ||.9 read § 1 5. (the fame as § 7. ||.) 
9* for parts; r^^ parts^ 

i&.for odd number three read odd number three^ 
17* for {or measure) r^^^ (or measure); 
4. from the bottom, for ra ta pa ta read ra ta pa ta 

A .. .V .% . A •• ••• •• 

fay going to 



134. 10. for 



^y going to • 



a./^r fpe ci fie, daftyl. read fpe ci fie, cretic. 



147. 6. from the bottom,y^r (p. 23. 29. 30.) read(2^. 29. 32.) 



i6o, 2./c?r 



Y 

the 
A.% 



love 
A/. 



tile 



r^j(/ 



" Y 

the 
A .% 



love 



tale 
A 



« • 



163. 



Page. LiDCt 
163. i2. for 



giveD# 1 



L / read 

given. 

175. 2. for undeft and read underftand , 
1^4* 3- f^ intermiffions^ read remiilions 

2 from the bottom^ read force of loudnefs 
202. 2 from the bottom, for long read fong 
2c6. laft, /(?r making read marking 

)les 



2 1 3 • 3 from the bottom^ for 



temples read temples ^ 



A /• .. 



ibid, zmifor 



? Y 

maid con 



r«<z</ 



matd con 
A 



A .. .*• 






220* xo. in the mufical example the 5th bar or cadence of the £rft claufet 



/or 



•^■•■'■^■■^'■■■•"^r"'"**" 

^m 



222* 14. for look upon a 




•• f «. 



read 

read look upon a 
A .. .% *. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONODHABLE AND HONOVRABLE 

THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 

INSTITUTED FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

NATURAL KNOWLEDGE; 

AND 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND HONOURABLE 

THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 

THE SOCIETY 

FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, 

THIS TREATISE 

ON THE 

MELODY AND MEASURE OE SPEECH 
tS RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 
>Y THEIR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT, 



THE AUTHOR, 
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TO 
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8 1 R J O H H P R I N ai» C^ B A R T. 
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PRESIDENT OP THE ROTAL SOCIETY* 
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FINDING that, of this Child, which I have fo long nou- 
rifhed in private, fome imperfedt rumours are fpread abroad; 
and, exdting curiofity, have moved my friends and others to 
difcourfe variouily, about it; I have thought proper to let it ^ 
into the world, and fpeak for itfelf. And though it may appear 
aukward or deficient, for want of that farther education which 
I intended to have pnx:ured for it, under the advice of thofe 
learned perfons, to whom I made it known laft year; yet reflecting 
on the many advantages of a more public fchooling, I am 
lefblved to keep it at home no longer: however, as I cannot 
.: I 5 think 



\ 



think of letting it fet out under my name alone, without fome 
other of better authority to recommend it, I hope I may be 
indulged with the Hberty of prefixing yours as its fponfor. I 
might fay, as fomething more ; ifor, as my love of fcience owes 
very much to the happinefs I had of an early acquaintance with 
you, fo if I had not been lately prompted by your fpirit of 
inv^fiigatioDt I tl4nk> .thiB iaffsjpriiig^x>f miiid had; never 'feen 
the light at. all. 

I am^ SIR, with great regard, 



Your moil obedient humble fervant, 

I 

► •* r ' * ** 
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THE following fheets, fo far as the two firft parts, were; 
; writ^n ;as rem^ks on a few, ch^p^rs.of a-lg^ pliflore 
fophicaltreatife, called. 7^^ Origin and Progr.efs -of J^.tiguage;\x 
an<i being communicatee^ ta the Author of that ingenious work, 
he w^ candid enough to^ give i^p many^of j^e mufical .opinions, 
which he had pujaliftied ij?^ his firft edition: ppiiuons which he: 
w^ led: into by..au^prs .ofy .great fan^e,. as fw0\ asrby pra(^i»J. 
mu^dans^ , whom ];Le had xx)nfulted, . .. 1> 

As, I believe, it fel^am, or perhaps never, has. happened," 
that the>.fi9;it knowledge or renovation of any art or fdence, came 
into the, wo4d complea^y (yftepaati^pd^ , I ^m roape, d^firoxis of> 
fubmitting my imperfedt endeavours to the corredtions of abler: 
hands, than ambitious of. praife for having j^roduced a finiflied 
pieGe* And therefore, I have thought it beft, on this occalion/ 
to give the following matter nearly in , its original foim ; feledting 
from the fiiA edition, o^ 5C&^ Origm an/i Progrefsy thofe opinions, 
as a text, to which the . remarks and condufions, that made the 
fubjedl of J my two firft letters, more immediately relate; the 
fubftance of which letters are contained in the two firft parti 
And next in order,- the. queries and doubts afterwards propofediiy 
the ingenious author of • 72^^ Origin and Proigre/s^ with my anfwers 
tp theni,, mjake out the third and fourth parts and the poftfgript. 

. And 
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And probably, thefe altogether, though in this fcattered manaei 
{and incumbered with fome repetitions) may be more clear and 
fatisfadtory to an inquirinc; reader, thaj:^ if th^y we^ polifhed 
into a more form^ fy fterti.^ ' '^ 

The puzzling obfcurity relative to the melody and meafure of 
fpeech, which has hitherto exifted between modem critics and 

ancient grammarians, has been chiefly OM^ng to a want of terms 

» 

and cbaradters, fuffieient to difKnguifh clearly the feveral pro- 
pertieei or accidents belongklg tx> language ; fiich as, accent^ tmpha^ 

• T 

Jis, qUanlttyi paufey vnitforc^i inftead of wihch .^w ^^/mr, they 
have geaaerally made ufe of /wol only,, accent and quantity j with 
ibme loofe -hints concerning femfts^ hnt without any dear and 
iMffickilt rule* fer their ufe attd admeafiirement; fo 'that flie 
definitions required for diftingtrifliing between the expreiEon of 
/qk^^ (oi loufeefa) aaid empha/isy with tJieir fevenddegriees, were 
worie than loft; their diflferencc being tadtly fdiity though' not 
expl^ned or reduced to rule^ was the caufe of confbnndhlg atf 
the reft. 

*• • • • • 

In like manner^ there ftiU exifb^ another dcfe<3r in literal 
language of a fimibr kind ; &at is, there arc in nature, neither 
more, nor lefs, than feven vsvotf foundry bcfides diphthongs^ 
for which feven founds, Ae principal nation* in Europ6 tife only* 
five chara<aer9 (for the y has, witii us, no found diftindt frons' 
the ijy and this defe<ft throws the orthography and pronunciation.' 
of the whole into uncertainty Mid confufion. 

In order to difHnguifli what are vowels and what are not, let 
this be the definition of a vowel fQund\ <oiddicety a fimpie ibtind 
capable of being continued invariably tiie fame for a long time 

(for 
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(for example, a? long as the fereatji. lafta),^ lyithoi^t «a7 ^diang^ 
of the organs; that is, witho^ any movem^t of tl^ throat, 
tongue, lips, orjaiys, 

But a diphthong found is vos^ \¥$ ^^an^ip^ two vofooel fumds^ 
by a Y€sry quick pronuncia^ai^ in^ ^^ . 

So that to try, acpprding tp y»e foi^goiiig ck^mUcnii, t^ 
continue a diphthong ibun^^ tiM». xoloe i|ipft co^neocinly ch^ges 
immediately from the firft vowel found, of which the ^^p^ifJi^ng 
is compofed, by a fmaU xs^v^m^x^ in fome qf thj& org^^is^ to 
the found oif Ihe yoW^ whiph ii^akejs ^e latt^ part of t}ie fai4 
diphthong, thig found f^i the ^ft vowel being heard only for 
ioDje inft^t. For exwSaf^e, t$> is^^e thJbs experiment pn th^ 
£iigh^ found pf u, as .ia:th€r .Wortj vss;, w|uc|i is really a diphthong 
xxmpofed of the£e twot EngliiU founj^ 9^ an4 00,; tla^ .V9ic^ 
i)egins on the ibulid jssi - but ialbn^ly ^wi^^lks into,^ ^^ ead^ 
in, 00. 

The other Englifh found of u, as in the words ugly, 
*VNi>ON£, KiPPy aiMl GUT, Js coinpofed of the. C^gliftx ijoujid^ 
Au and 00; but they (teqcdre t4 be |^nounced fo extremely 
fbort ax^d clofe togethei^ that, in the eAd^ayour to pi^long the 
found for this experiment, the voice will be u:^ a co;itiniial con- 
fufi^d jftruggle betweeit the two component founds. Without 
making either of them, or any other found, .diftin<^;' fo that 
the true Englifh, fout^d of this diphthong can never be ^xprelle^ 
but by the aid of a fhort energic afp^a^ion,^ iQmejthing like a 
Ihprt cough, which n^akes it very di^^^cult tp oiu" Southern 
neighbours in Europe. ' . , .. 

To try^'tlie iik^ focp^rinient 04 tiiije 5ingUfl^ found of; i 9F », 
as I in the firft perfon, and in the words mt, by, idi:£, and 

r> - ''■ • .'" b FINS, 
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FINE, (boA which- liters' are the marks; 6f ofte arid the fame 
diphthong found compofed of the Eiiglifh founds au and ee,) 
the voice begins on the found au, and immediately changes to 
EE on which it continues and ends. 

The Englilh found of E,' in the words ^e/, kt^ menj[.get,uis3L 
diphtTiong cOhipctfed of th^ VKicil founds a and e (being the fedbnd 
and third vowels in the following arrangement) and pronounced 
veryfhort. 

In order the better to afcertain the tones of the feven vocal 

founds, I have vientured tb add a few French words in theexem*- 

pUfication ; in the pronunciation of which, I hope, I am not 

miftafcen. If I had not thought it abfolutely neceflary, I would 

* • * * • 

not have prefumed to meddle with any living 'language but 

tny own; 'th^ candid^ reader will therefore forgive ^and cprrexSk 

'my errors^ if I have made any in this plaoey by fubfiituting fuch 

other French fyllables as will anfwer the end propofed. 



.. / 



? 



r 



^he /eveft' nati^ral voweJ /ounch 7x12^ i^ thUs.n^vJ^fd^^and exr 

. ' plained to ibund, 

in Englijh as the words, " 

jlK= all, fmall, or, for, knock, lock, occur. 

- . ■,'.", . < * ' . 

a =:man, can, cat, rat. 

.e =may, day, take, nation, 

i = ^il, keen, it, be, iniquky, 

o=open, only, broke, hole. 

fi)=:fool, two, nile. tool, do. 

{{uper^ous, time, fu-^very rare in 
preme, credulity, J Englijb, 



w • 

in Pfencb as the words, 

en, grande. 

Paris J bdbitj pardon. 

fes, et. 

Par/x, hab//, ris, dit, il. 

fo/dat, rotes, oGr\i. 

ou, vous, jour, ydloux* 






duy plus, iTiHe. : 
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Diphthong ibuiuls in EngliOi. 

ai = I, ^e, tee, 1/fe, rMe, liy, fly, (a' long found). 
ae=met, let, get, men, (afhortfouhd), • - - c • 
iw=you, ufe, new, due, few, (a long^biaAirf)* 

r makes the Englifh found of -un or 
««= ^ «j?j and is pronounced extremely . , , - . _ 
•'■■ X fhort, .,...: ._^. ? . - J- '^ ^ 

o«=how, bough, fow, hour, gown, town, (this diphtiibng ' is? 
founded long,- ^ dwelling chiefly on the latter Vowel). * 



tf ;^kind, ////done, beg/m. 



i « 



The letters anc^ founds, which in modepi languages, pais 
under the names of diphthongs, are of fuch diflfereot kin^ 
diat ^hey capnot ^property be known by any definition I have 
£ben: for, acqor4ing to my fenfe, the greateft part of them artf 

m 

not diphthopgs* .Therefore, that I may not be mifunderftood, I 
will de&ne ^prpperidibbtbi^^ tp be oji^de in {peech,by the blending, 
of two vowel founds fo intimately into one^ that the ear jGiall hardly^ 
be able to diftinguiih more than one uniform found ; though, if 
produced for a longer time than ufual, it will be found to con- 
tinue in ;a found different from that on which it began, or from 
\t% dipbtboHg found. v . . . . . 

, And therefore the vowels, which^ are joined to make diph-, 
thongs in Englifli, are pronounced much (horter, when fo 
joined, than -as fingle vowels ; for if the vowel- founds, of which 
they are compofed, efpecially the initials, are pronounced fo. 
as to be eaiily and di(tin6tly heard feparately, they ceafe to. 
be diphthongs, and become dii^n<St fyUables* 

b 2 Though 
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Though die grammarians have divided the vowels into three 
tlafibs; long, ihoft, aiid dcnibt^Eil; I ton of <^nion, that every 
one of the fevvB has bot^a longer and ihorter ibund< asf 

« is long in ftZi^ and ihort in ib^i and «r (Uck and <xc) 

A is long in tfr/iVy/aad fhort in ^ui/. . 

K is long in may and maJke, and fliort in nation, 
. I is long in ^^, and fhort in //. 

islcmget in hole than in 0pe^; long in corrode, ihdrt in 

w is long in,^Mi^ fiuut (by cxmiparifon) in feolUh. 
uislongin//Mf«and^/vj, and ihort in fi^per and ^«.' , 
But the ihorteft foonds of o, cd, and u, are long in €om|KurHbn 
with the ifhort founds of thie four firft vowels. 

Tht ^rendi, the Scotch^ and the Welih, \i£6 all thefe vowel 

. - • 

iounds in their common pronunciati(»i; but the Engliih feldom 
dr iiever fbimd the u in the French 4one (which i have iet down 
as the laft in the foregoing lift, and which, I believe, was the 
ibund of the Oredc mo'tTih) except in the more re&oed tone of 
tiie court, where it begins to obtain in a few words. 

1 have been told, the moft corredb Italians ufe only £ve vowel 
^un^, oinitting the firft and feventh, or the a and the u. 

m 

Perhaps the Romans did the fame : for it appears by the words 
y^hich &ey borrowed from die Gteeks in latter times, that they 
Were at a lofs how to write the ij and the v in Latin letters. 

As the Gredcs had all the feven marks, it is to be prefumed 
^atat fome period they muft have uied them to expTefs fo many, 
^Afferent fcMnds. But having had ^e opportunity df converihig 
with a learned modiesrti Greek, 1 fthd, tixou^^h they ftill uie all 

the 
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* ^ ieven fHa^ks, th«y are v^iy far from making the diftiit(Stion 
SBMng their founds which nature admits of, and which a perfe^ 
language requires : hut alt nations are continually changing both 
their language and their pronunciation ; though that people, who 
have marks for ievesi vt>wel9, which are according to nature the 
ccMnpetent number^ are the leaft excufable in fuffering any 
change, whereby the {nroper diftin6tion is loft, 

Some very ujfeful alterations and additions might be mad^ 
among the oonfbnants, towards attaining a rational, orthogra^y. 
B«t I ftH*bear to go any farther here, on this head, than juft to 
throw out theie hints ; from which it may be judged, what very 
great advantages might arlfe to the lingual and literary Commerces 
of the world, by a fet of learned men fitting down, under fome 
refpedtable authority, to reform the alphabet, fo as to make it 
contain diflin£t elementary marks for expreding aU the lingual 
founds of the European lan^^uages at leaft; in ddng which, the 
di^&cidty would be in&iit^ over-bsdanced by the great and 
general udlity. 

So much it was neceilary for me to fay en the incongruity 
between our prefent letters and our natural elementary founds;^ 
becaufe havmg, for many years paft, coniidered that and the 
mdodif vaAmeafure <AJpeecb together, as parts of the fame fu1>> 
y^diy it is probable, I may have ufed, in the following fheets,, 
expreffions with a latent refbfence to thefe elementary founds,, 
which, without this flight explanation^ might be unintelligible. 
But to return to the immediate fubje^ of the following eflay. I 
fet outwith fuppofing the reader f o have fbme practical knowledge 
<^ modern mufic;, — I fay praSiical^ for without that in fome 

degre^ 
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degree, it is next to impoflible by theory alone, to coHE^pr^eiifd 
clearly and diftin<Stly, either the rbytbmical or tmtrkal .^"viUquii 
of time ; the difference between etnpbajis and force of Joudnefs ; 

« 

and ftill lefs the differences of accent, acuteygrave^ and the 
circumflexes. To muficians, thefe will be bo. 4^culties at all; 
and a very few leflbns of a mailer, either on a b^fs? viol, or a 
great ^ pitcb-pipe^ or the voice, will be fufficient to enable any 
perfon, with a tolerable ear, to overcome them; 

Mufic among moderns, though much cultivated for pleafure, 
has been confldertfd by men of letters, at beftj.only as a feminine 
ornament, or an amuferaent for. an hour of relaxation; but, if 
this fyftem be adopted, the grammarian mull either aflociate 
with, or fubmit himfelf to, the rmuficiap, until luch time as he 
himfelf becomes a mulician : for, to make the bell ufe of this 
knowledge, itlhould be blended with the firft dp(Slrinal ;elftfnents 
of fp«ech. And now, in fupport of this opinion, becaufe I 
kpQw ancient, or claflical, avithorities are oftentimes more con- 
vincing than modern reafon, I will call a few to my alliilance. 
^liaa in his y arioiis 'Hiftories, - b. VII. ch. 15. tells us (Hy/jwc 'tns 
^aTMffcnit Sec), " When the Mitylenians had the chief command 
** at fea, they inili<5ted this punifhment on their deferting allies, 
*.* TlbcU their children Jbotdd not learn letter s^ nor be injlruiled in 
mufic \ being, in their . opinion, the heavieft of all punifh- 
ments, to live (ly dfAOfAioc ^ d^MQUx) unlettered and unmu- 
" sicAL.'' When Parmenoy in Terence's Eunuch (adl iii. fc. 20> 
is extolling the accomplilhments of the flave prefented to "Tbais^ 

* I mean by i gnat pitch-pipe^ any large JtuU^pipif or diapafin-pipi of an orgau^ fitted 
with a long iliding ftopper, by means of which^ may be made, Aiding tones, like tho& of 
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he fays: " Examine him in literature, prove him in gymnaftics,' 
" try him in mujic\ I will vouch him fkilled in every thing 
" becoming a gentleman." Socrates^ in Platans dialogue called 
^eagesy afks the young man, ^' Whether his father had not 
" taught him all thfife things in which noble youths were com- ^ 
" monly inftrufted; y^dfjcfjiocToi rf, j^ xt^U^t^aVy i^ itoLTJiUiVy ii^ t^v 
^' aXXflv dymiavi that is, literature, music, wreftling, and the 
^^ other exercifes." Xenopbony treating of the manners of the 
Lacedemonians y fays : " But other Greeks, and efpecially thofe 
^^ who wilh to have their children educated in the moll elegant 
^' manner, as foon as they are able to underftand what is faid, 
" jput ihem under the care of (TraiJaywy^f di^ai^tCondi) fervants 
'^capable of conduiStirigitheir education; and immediately alio 
" fead them to maimers to teich ttiem {iL^y^oLiiniOLtay jj inwiK^y x^ 
" TO iv nuXaU^Uy) letters, mu/icy and corporal exercifes*** Cicero 
(in his fifft book of Tufculan Queftions) :tells us, " Summan 
^^ eruditionefft Gneci litim cenfebant in nervorum vocumqtie 
** caiitibus. Igitur et Epaminondas . . • *^ fidibus praeelar^ 
" fc^ixiifle dicitur.'* ThMhiftocles .. • •; . . cum in epulis recu-^ 
^^ fafliet lyrani, habitus eft indoAior: ergo in Graecii nxufid 
^* floruerunt, difcebantque id onrnes, nee, qui .nefciebat, fatis 
^f fextultus dodtrini putabatur.*^ ** To ling, ^d play on mu- 
" fical infljiiments, was by the Greeks -held ' to be a chief part 
•^^ bf polite education. - Epamininondas • . • • . was faid to havt 
*^ been a fine performer. Themiftocles, ...... for having 

^* r^fufed' the lyre at an entertainment, . was accounted an igno- 
^^ 4rant £ejlovr. Therefore, m Greece mulidans flourilhed ; every 

." one 
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^' one learned that art ; and whofoever knew it not, was looked 

■ 

** upon as under-bred." 

' We have iovaQ foundations in England for bringing up fcholars 
both to mufic and letters at the fame time; but hitherto thefe 
rftudies have not been joined together, fo as to a^ord mutual: 
fupport to each other. In the education of a modem gentleman, 
rfiulic has only been confidered on the fide of entertainment, 
not on that of ufeful erudition: and thofe whp have made this 
art their profeflion (with the exception of very few) haye feen it 
in the fame light. For tQ excel in the pra<Stical part has been fo 
lucrative^ that they have generally given all their time apd 
application to attain that end, to the negleA both of literature 
and fcience; and hence, I fuppofe^ it 19^ that, being locked upon 
only as the minifters of our pljoafures, we do not give them the 
i&me rank in public eftimatloQ, a$ we ^ to the prpfeilbrs of 
other fciences. Moreover, having nev^ yet blended the ftiyiy 
of mufic and language togBther, Ha ?» to treat tbe jtnodulation of 
fpeecb a$ a genus of fnujic under the. rules of h^t^ia^ it is not 
to bfi wondered at^ that the Greek writers in this leamiAg h^ve 
been overlooked or mifunderibood. However, I Ihould think it 
is in the power of our unlveriitiea to bring this fcienoe (and' 
the arts under it) into fotne better degree of note than it has 
been hitherto; and a& it lies properly within their proviiuce, I 
hope, they will think St not beneath their attention : for it is too 
much to expecSt from t^e aoddental laboxirs of private volunteers^ 
that the overwhelmed ruins of a Herculaneum rihould. . be 
retrieved from rubbtib, and reilKired to their fotmejr fpl^ttdQun 
I But 
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But if the amoufoi * ^oold iia?Ke indinatiofi and power fuffi- 
cient to difappoint fuch an expe<Station for fome time, may we 
not ftill hope, that the fyfteiia propbfeA in this E^ay may be 
patronized by the lacfies. The ftudy of miific Ipeing almoft 
univerfall y thought a neccffafy part of ^eir edmcation, thtty will 
find no difficnlty in undcrftariaing tiie fi&jedjt of this treatife; 
and if they Ihould make the care of their nurfqry their principal 
amufement, as all the bell of them do, may we riot expedt to 
^ee the rifing generation in(tru(5ted by their fair mothers in the 
joint knowledge of letters and muiic, tmd our typical marks of 

* • 

ACCENT, (QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE^ and FORCE, added 
to their fpelling book .(which will then be a compleat Gradus 
ad Parnqffum), and as familiarly known as the alphabet. 

Then if the Attic plant of literature fliould thus fpringfrom 
the labours of thofe lovely paedagogues, its branches may in time 
fpread abroad, and its fruit at length he propagated ?tnd culti- 
vated to the utmoft perfeition in thofe renowned ifemiuwi^ of 
the Mufp$, on the banks of the liis and Cam. 

* Uoflulkd in mttiic.-*-! have met widi no one to whom this fyftem has been comtnunU 
catedy that was not immediately convinced of its truth and utility; but fome of the amoufoi 
{though otherwiie perfons <of genius), upon refle£tion, have feemed not well pleafed with the 
ilifcovery, by endeavouring to prove its inutility. . However . incottfifteni this conduA may 
<9ppearj we know, by other inftanoes ta mankind, it is not unnatural : for we find many, 
orbo are lefi alhamed to exp^e tlieir vices, than to acknowledge their poverty. - •• • - ' 
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EXPLANATION OF SOME MARKS OF ABBREVIATION AND MUSICAL 

TERMS, USED IN THIS TREATISE. 

f equal, or equivalent to; as, 2 and 3= 5 ; that is, 
2 and- 3 are equ^ to ^. ., 

• • « 

plus, more, or to be added; as 2 + 3=5; and 
i.+i=i=i.+|+y; that is, two halves are equal 
to one whole; and one whole, being equal 
to three-thirds; of confequence two halves 

• • • 

are equal to three-thirds, asj+j=|+j+|. So 
jP*X*=^*='XT^X; fee page 8, 25, &c. 

haif^ "Ibeing proportionally as much below 
a third, J unity, as double and triple are above it^ 

loud. 



SUE-DUPLE, 
SUB-TRIPLE, 

FORTE> 

PIANO, 

ALJLSGRO, 

ADAGIO, 

LAR60» 

STACCATO, 



bQ 



foft* 

quick, or fait. 

(low. 

a middle degree between faft and (low. 

fucceffive tones with a fliort pointed expreffionj, 
and fo diftin<£try founded, that they feem as 
if ieparated by iinall interruptions* 

the contrary to^accata; that is,' fucceffive tones 
fo blended and fo evenly fupported, that na 
interruption of found can be perceived be- 

^ tween them. 

All other marks and terms are explained as they occur* 
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1HAD long entertidned opinions concerning the melody 
aaid iihythmus of modem languages, and particularly of 
theJBngliih, which made me think our theatrical recitals 
were capable^ of being accompanied with a bafs, as thofe 
of the antient Greeks and Romans were, provided a method 
of notation were contrived to mark the varying founds in 
common fpeech, which I perceived to run. through a large 
extent between acute and grave ; though they feldom or" never 
coincided, in their periods, with any of the tones or femitones 
of our ordinary mufic, which is an imperfect mixture of thofe 

two genera, called by the Greeks diatonic and chromatic. 

■\ 

I was of opinion that, in pronunciation, the voice moved' 
up and down by fuch fmall gradations as that, whether the 

B degrees 
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degrees were by quarters of a diatonic tone, or by fmaller 
IKvifieBSy 4kef feemed, 4ii co mpanfoH with 4hefig of e^H" cJ^ro -- 
ntatico^diatonicj to be by imperceptible Hides. 

But though I had often communicated thefe notions to many 
gentlemen of genius and learning, as well as capital artifts, 
hoping fome of them would turn their minds to the revival of 
f th^ anti^nt cbj:omatic ^nd. ^barmonic genpra.qf ipjific, and of a 

I proper bafs accompaniment for the declamation of the ftage, fo 

long loft ; yet I never digefted my own thoughts on paper, till my 
learned and honoured friend Sq* John Pringle, Preiident of the 
Royal Society, delired me to give him, in writing, my opinion on 
the mufical part of a very curious and ingenious work lately pub- 
lifhed at Edinburgh, on 'tbt ^Origin emd Progrejk of Languagey 
which I ihould find principally in part II. book ii. chap. 4. 
and 5 . wherein feveral propoiitions, denying that our language 
h^ eitheir (J^e-^g/lbcdr 1^ tnodtA^iony ^x ih'^xbyiifmuf if <iuatitityf 
gaye QcCdfioa to thi? foUowuig .fyftematic Attempt to prove, the 
qontfajy. And as the fiihftance of It waa oiiigin^ly ^ooimur. 
nicated.to t)]ia/t. gentleman in twoitetteiS) fo I have continued the 
i^ine form; of diviiioin hoce, by giving it in two parts. 



■ TH« PROPOSITIONS CONTROVERTED. 

- See Origia^oid Progreis, vol. II. p. 276, &c. " That there is 
'f no a^cent^ fuch as the Greek and Latin accents, in any modem 
** lan^age.-*— And laitiy, the imjwffibility for us, that are not 
'^ accuftomje4 ^^ ^9 ^^ finrndthofe antient accents, has perfwaded 
** many people that it was as impoffible for the antients to do it.** 

P. 298.. 
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p. 498. " Mr. Fofter would fain pcrfuade us, that in EngUili 
" there are accents, fuch as in Greek or Latin ; but to me, it is 
" evident that there are none fuch : by which I mean, thit" 
♦* we have no accents upon fyUdbks^ which are mudcal tones, 
" differing in acutenefs and grmtity, — For though there are 
** changes of voice in pur fpeaking, from acute, to grave ^ and 
*^ vice verfdy thefe ctianges aire not upon fyUabUs\ ibiif upon ^(^<j8^ 
^^oxfentehcesy P\ 299. ^ Oiir accents — neittier are lior can by 
" their nature be fiibje^edtb anynile; whereas tfie antleiit,-— 
^*"are' gbveriied by rtiTes, fee' -~ We have accenhm^'fengmh, 
*'and iyflaBic accents too; but" there iS no change' of t'Be ton^tn 

** tBem; the voice is ofily raifdd mdre, fo as^ to^l^ Joucfer upon' 

• f' *• .'1'* I ' ^ * ' \ 

^ one (y liable flian aiidtlierl — -t^h'at there' is no other' mfiPerehce 
** is a matter of fa(St j that mu£t be ' deteraimed by mufitiahs. 

• _ W #»• 9 * % ^ ^ . ■•• 

** Kow I appeal to them, wliethef they can perceive any ciif- 
** ference of tone betwixt the accented znd undccehiect {jVtihlQ' 
^i' *<^ afty word ? Aiid if there be nonV, then is the mi{/ic of our 
** Uzngua^e'f in this refpedt, nothing Better than Hit mujic of a 
**^ Vfr/^w, in which we perceive h6 difference except tH'at oF 
** iouder or fofter J* 
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TT TE iuppofe the reader to have fome knowledge of the mo- 
^ ' dern fcale and notation of mufic, namely the cbromaticO" 

. * • • 

diatonic I which may be defined pradlically, as, 

A feries of founds moving difiinSily from grave to acute, or vice, 

ver/a (either gradually ovfaltim) by intervals, of which the femi-^, 

* ■ . « ^ * • 

tone (commonly fo called) may be the common m^afure or 
divifoFi without a fradkion*, and always dwelling, for a percep- 

tible ipace of time, on one certain tone. 

• . . . . ' » .... 

. Whereas .the melody of/peecb moves rapidly up or down by 
JlideSy wherein no graduated diftindtion of tones or femitones, 
can be meafured by the ear; nor does the voice (in our language) 
ever dwell diftinftly^ for any perceptible . fpace of time, on any 
certain level or uniform tone, except the laft tqne. on which the^ 
fpeaker ends or makes apaufe. For proof of which definition, 
we refer to experiment, as hereafter direfted, 

Whilfk almofl every one perceives and admits finging to be 
performed by the afcent and defcent of the voice through a 
variety of notes, as palpably and formally diflferent from each 
other as the Heps of a ladder ; it feems, at firft fight, fome what 
extraordinary, that even men of fcience Ihould not perceive the 

^ I omit the critical diflinftion of major and minor tones and the diefis, becaufe the 
XMdrrii chipomatico-diatonic o£lave is praAically divided into 12 femitones^ fuppofed equal to 
the tzxy 

rapid 
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rapid Aides of the voice, upwards and downwards, in common 
fpeech. But the knowledge of the various diftinft notes of 
ordinary mufic is not only laid open to thofe multitudes who 
learn that art; but alfo, being rendered vilible and palpable 
to the unlearned, by the keys of organs and fuch like inftru- 
ments, it happens that almoft every one knows, the variety of 
mufic to arife, in part, from the difference of acute and grave 
tones. 

In traveling through a country, apparently level, how few 
people perceive the afcents and defcents that would aftoniih 
them, if the man of art were to demonitrate them by his inftni- 
ment, and to bring the flviggifli ftream to form a cafcade! In 
Uke manner, when the modulation of the melody of Ipeech 
Ihall be ripened into method by art, even the vulgar may be 
taught to know what the learned can hgw fcarce comprehend. 



A METHOD 
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A METHOD OF DEUNEATING NOTES OR CHARACTERS TO REPRE- 

s 

SENT TIJE MELODY AND QUANTITY^ OF THE SLIDES MADE BY 
THE VOICE IN. COMMON SPEECIT. . . 




Let the 5 black , 
lines, fiich as are , 
made ufe of in no- 
ting mufic, accord- 
ing to the ordinary 
modem method^be . 



oh! 



lined with red or 
faint black; Videli-^ 



cety with two continued Hnes and one dotted line between them, 
except in the interval between B and G, and in the interval be- 
tween E and F, as hereafter explained* So that, fuppofing the 
ftrong black line at bottom to be that whereon the note G is to 
be marked, then the fpace between that and the red or faint line 
next above it, will be the fpace for G+i tone, orGx (with a 
iingle crofs) ; and the faid red or faint line itfelf, being the firft 
red or faint line from the bottom, will be the line for G+j a 
tone, or G « (with a double crofs) ; and the fpace between this 
red or faint line, and the dotted line next above it, will be for 
G+l tonesi or G ^ (with a triple crofs) ; the dotted line will be 
5 for 




I 7 II 
for A, the fame tone that would l^ve been mvktAoA tlie wlidle 
{pace, if ^i^re had.hecn no sed en: faint lines at all. The addi- 
tional ijwter tones 9f Ax, An^ and KW) ^viU proceed in lik6 
manner; and the fecond ftrong black line will be for the note B, 
the jaaext fpace for B-f^ tone or Bx ; and here, omitting the 
continued red or faint line, we come immediately to the dotted 

I 

one, which is for C; becaufe the interval between B a^d C 
contains only two quarters, or a femitone; the intef^ aliR> 
between E and F, being of the fame dimenfion, is provided for 
in a fimilar manner : and theie linesy fo drawn, I call the Scale, 
Then, inftead of ufing round or fquare heads for the notes to 
be marked on this fcale.(as in the ordinary muiic) let us fubflitute 
Jioping or eurotng Unes^ fuch as theexpreffion may require; as 
, XX "^N^f <>^ y"^^^ ^r \^,^; which lines, when drawn 
on the foregoing fcale, will ealily Ihew through how many 
quarter tones the voice is to Hide ;. : and thefe I call the accents or 

* 

notes of melody. • 

« 

In- the next place, the quantity or proportion of time allowed 
to each not^, may be diftinguifhed by adding tails of different 
forms, always drawn upwards, to prevent confufion, by' mif- 
taking the head for the tail, or vice verfdi^ becaufe our heads have 
feme refemblance to the tails and tyes of quavers in the ordinary' 
mufic, and our tails have fbme refemblance to their heads of 
minims and briefs ; as thus,. 
Various forms of tails to exprefs the difference 1 Cf 9 Y 

of quantity, J • • * • 

The heads which mark the accent or difference i 
of melody, J 

Tails 







^ 



79il9.*9jad* heads jcMttfid tog^ther^ the heads being 

at thehottom and the tails dra^fen upwards, 
which, being thus joined, form, as it were, one note, exprefling 
both accent and quantity. 

Though we diflfer fomewhat in form, let us however (lince the 
meafures of time in mulic and in fpeech ane both the fame) adopt 
the names by which the different quantities or proportions of 
time, are diftinguiflied in common mulic. 

Such.^ a femi-bricf = 2 minims = 4 crotcljet J = 8 quavo"?, 

Forwhichletourmarksbe, fl « J^^ ^^Ji^^ A'^^Ul^J^ 
"Arid let the refts or paiifes be reprefented thus, 

a femi-brief reft=:4 minim refts=4 crotchet refts=:8 quaver refts. 

I = -•- s= rrrr i^nimm 
We alfb adopt the method \ifed in commpn mulic, of. lengthen- 
ing a note, by the addition of a point, as, . 

Then the note, on the foregoing fcale, over the interje<Stion Ob! 
whofe duration in time is only that of ^ crotchet, reprefents the* 
melody of the voice to have made a Aide from B to Ex, and 
thence down again to C « ; a flight, up and down, through nine- 
teen quarter tones ; and this I apprehend may very properly be 
cdled a circumflex. 

In deviling a fcheme for exprefling on paper the muflcal Aides 
of the voice, in the melody of fpeech, I chofe one which might 
come as near as poflible to the modem notation of muflc, in 
order to make it the eafier to be comprehended by thofe whofe 
ideas of foiuids and meafure of time are already formed on that 

plan. 
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plan. I had no intention of imitating the figures of the Greek 
acctnts ; and yet, by meer accident, in purfuing my own fcheme, 
I found my new invented notes were exadtly in the Greek form. 
From this fortuitous coincidence, may we not fufpedt, that we 
have hit on the true meaning of the Greeks (who wrote, as we 
do, from the left to the right) by their marks, of acute for the 
Hide upwards, and of grave for the Aiding return downwards : 
for (omitting the tails, which are only for the purpofe of mea- 
furing the time,) to mark a Aide progreflively upwards by 



our fyftem, it muft go thus ^ - , and progreflively down- 

oh! 



tvards, thus, X^ - , Why did the Greeks mark their accents 

ho! 
by exa^ly fuch floping lines, if they did not mean them as we 
do, for the expreflion of a Aide upwards ^^ , or of a Aide 
downwards "S,^ ? 

I muft allow, however, that this coincidence between the 
marks which I have adopted and thofe ufed by the Greeks is fome- 
what extraordinary, coniidering that they called their moft acute 
found, low ; and their moft grave found, high ; and alfo that their 
diftindtions of notes in writing, were not made by pofition as ours^ 
are (that is, the higher notes occupying the higher parts of the 
fcale, and vice verfd) ; but their notation ran in one ftrait line, 
each different note being diflinguiflied by a particular character;, 
like a line of common writing. But to folve this difficulty to 
myfelf, I have fuppofed their calling the graveft note, high; 
and the moft acute, low; was in relation to the pofition of 
their notes on their inftruments : for I think their expreflions of 

C imroctric 



luTAfTiQ and imrxinc ^ u applied to the actttey and of hiffie to the 
^avey feem to imply that they confideved the voice as afcending^ tA 
the firft^ and defcending to the lafl ; for unlds they had beea kd 
by this fetitiment, they ihould have made their marks for the acute 
and grave quite contrary to what they really did, and to what I 
have done> by making them conformable to our modjon notation 
of mufic. 

If the learned author of the Origin and Progrefs of Languagty 
l\ad conceived that the melody of our fpeech was formed by 
lUdeS) he would have found his quotation (page 278.) from^ 
Dion. Thrax. ((pwyijf a^X^cr/c Iva^jitoy/s, « xar dyaramv h r^ o^eix 

tb have been perfectly agreeable to our fyftem ; and his difficulty 
to comprehend why the grave, marked on a faft fyllable, ihould 
(by {ome commentators be faid to} denote the acute would 
vanifli, if he had cqnfidered that a grave accent muft begin com- 
paratively acute, in order to end grave, by Aiding downwards. 

The true fenfe of thefe word^ of Dionyfius is probably this t 
*^ That accent is the change of the enharmonic voice, by an 
^^ extent or ftpetch up to the acute^ or by levelling it to the grave, 
*^ w by making a circuit in the circumflex." In other words, 
Aiding up to the acute. Aiding down to the grave, and Aiding up 
and down, without change of articulation in the circumflex.. 

Suppose the word ov^voe to be noted in our : 

manner: ou* with the acute, rofe or Aid up 

^ ^ ou M yog 

about a fifth; ^, with a grave, fell or Aid 

^ Arifttd. Qmnt. fays exprefsly (in Meibom. vol. IL p. 8. and 9.) ylySxi iiy i /uck /}»- 

fitioK) xa«iJi» aVa^f^cipvs TS 7iKi!fA«)0(* nJ'i^iAriK^ iic\ %(^ii wftH^Uw^ that is, a^grave (bund is^ 

poduccdifOn^U^A bptfoaxQr Ipwcft^paft o£ tb^brcatb; and an acute found,^ frp£U the top or 
upper part. 
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dowa to the common lereU oonfeqiKntly, to let v^c ^^ t6 ^e 
grave^ in like manner^ the voice miiil t^e allowed to get to the 
top^ or acute part of the grave, in order to Hide do^pm againr; 
otherwife, if the identical tone that ^ ended on ihi^uld be con- 
tinued uniformly to the whole of the fyllable y^^ it would fall 
under the defcription or definition of oommoa (bng^ by dwdling 
for a perceptible fpace of time on one tone« Wherefore I think 
- it muft be underftood^ that acute and grave were not iingle fixed 
tones, like the notes of diatonic mullc, but were the marks of 
vocal Aides; viz. that the acu^ began grave and ended acute; 
and on the contrary, the grave began acute and ended grave. 

As all fiieech, profe as well as poetry, falls naturally Tiader 
emi^atical diviiaioiasy which I will call cadences : L«t the ^^s 
or piiliation^ which points out thofe divilicms, he ntailbed hif 
barSf as in ordinary mufic. Modem miaiicians, very impro» 
^> . perly, ufe the words accented and unaccented in the place of tiiefis 

and ariis; but the prc^r fenfe &i accent refers only to the metody 
of acute and grave, or diverilty of tone ; whereas the tbefif and 
arfis flM>uld relate folely to puifathn and rtn^ffion* By which 
■divedity of expreifion, emphatic and remifs, the modes <^ time 
are poinded out, and the meafure goyemed. 

Of modes of time there are only two genera; the one, where 
the.w4v)le time of a hary or cadenuy is divided by 2, and its Cub- 
du{des or fu1>triples; the other, where the whole time of a bar 
or cadence is divided by three, and its fub-duples or fub-^ples* 
M(M:e ihail be iaid of this and of empha£s faerealter, wider the 
.he»d «if Afeafure or Bhythmus. 

C 2 Almoft 
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: Almoft every fy liable in our language (monofyllables excepted) 
is affected pbfitiVely either to the arjis or tbejis^ though fome are 
of a common nature, and may be ufed with either. 

Our heroic, or ten fyllable lines, moft commonly begin with 
a fyllable under arfis : and fuppofing the line to confift of 5 feet, 
or rather according to our fyftem, of 5 bars or cadences of 
mufical time (exclufive of refts or paufes), there will be half a 
bar at the beginning, and half a bar at the end; that is, it will 
begin with arJis and end with tbejis: but fometimes the affedtion 
of the firft fyllable is fo pofitive to tbejis ^ as to oblige the meafure 
of the line to begin with a whole bar (for the beat, or tbejis^ cort- 
ftantly falls on the firft note or fyllable of the bar) ; but always 
• fome rejls or paufes are neceflary, as being more agreeable both 
to the fenfe and to the meafure; fo that, including the r^x, a 
liiie of nominal 5 feet, or ten fyllables' in words, occupies at 
4eaft the time of 6 bars or cadences^ as in the example following*; 
ill which the fyllable, ob 1 is pofitively empbatical and under 
fhejis^ and the fyllable our (agreeable to the fenfe in this expref- 
lion) is, as pofitively, retnifsy and under arJis. 

But here let it be obferved, that this, empbajis cf cadence- and 
the exprejfion of loudnefsy are not to be confidered as equivalent 
terms or affedtions of the fame kind;: for the arfis ^ or remifs^mvj 
be loudy Qx forte ;; and the tbejis^ or empbaticj piano oxfoft^ occa- 
fionally^ The tbejis and arfis being periodically alternate, whether 
exprefled or fuppofed; whereas the applications of xhe forte and 
piano are ad Hbitum^ or apropos^ 

Therefore, beiide the chara6ters which diftinguiih the variety 
of founds and of meafure of time, there are others required to 

mark 
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mark where the forfe and piano ftioiild be exprefled. The modem 
n^uficiaQs have no other €hara<5ters for thefe than the wo^ds 
themfelves. However, they will be better fupplied in oiir fcheme 
1^ the afper * % and lenis ' , of the Greeks*; the erefcendoy rinfor' 

'i&ando, orfweil, by wV^^\AA » ^^^ ^^ fmorzdndoy or cfyin^ 

cnoay^ by ^^/vvvv«^; all which will be more conveniently 

[written under than over the words, to prevent their interfering 
with apoftrophes or tittles of the letter /. 



T^E ^pRSGOING CHARACTERS APPLIED IN THE FOLLOWING 

EXAMPLE. 



m — ^ 


1 ^ 1 


_#' X 


w X. 


\ ^ .m. II 1 M-'l 


m. J \\- ^~i 


•/ •^-- 


M ^ ^ ^n T — ty 1 
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Oh, 

.^AAA/^/\/ 



happinefs ! our 

\/W\AA^A/^vr ^ 



being's ^ end and aim I 



In an attempt fb new in onr age, as the reducing common 
ipeech to regular notes, it will not be expedted that this firft 

^ I mean, by adopting thefe marks, to infiauate a conjedure ; and, if I am right, will 
pot the neceffity of twofpiritSy as well as two. acanu, be apparent } — ^Theugh very learned men 
have thought otherwife. In tlie ancient guttural languages, the forte was probably afpirated ; 
that is, the found of the letter H was frequently thrown in : for a frequent energic alpiration ia 
a^ principal caufe of the lri(h vicious tone in pronouncing Englifh ; and that afpirated tone is 
derived from the original Irifh language, which, like all the other antient languages, is 
extremely gutturaU - • .' 

effay 
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€Bky fftKMild be exti^emely accurate} ikar i3xere is a gre«A latitadd 
in tbe Aides fiot onlf of different fj^eakers, but aifo <»f the (ome 
Q)eaker at ^dMerent times. 

People -M^ito pktry- by ear on inftruments of mufiCj as we^ sU 
thofe who play by notes, can ^^el^oni ^lay their voluntaries a 
fecond time without great varidtioii. Now all people, orators of 
pulpit, bar, and ftage, in refpe(St of tlie" melbdy «n^ rhythmus 
tof lasiguage^ are but as players of voluntaries eKhibiting by ear, 
having no notes as a teft or ftandard to prove their correftnefs, 
and to meafure the degrees of their excellence. 

We li^ve heard of Bettertcm, Booth, and Wilks, and feme of 
us have feen Quin ; the portraits bf their perfons are probably 
preferved, but no models of their elocution remain; jopr any 
prooi^ except vague aflertions and arbitrary opiaions, to derklp 
on the camparative merits in the way of their pr<rfeffion, between 
them and the modems. Had fome of the <:elebrated fpeeches 
from Shakeipeare been noted and accented as they Ipoke them^ 
we fiiould be able now to judge, whetber the oratory of our 
itage is improved or debafed. If the method, here eflayed, can 
be brought into familiar ufe, the types of modem elocvition may 
be tranfmitted to pofterity as accurately as we have received the 
muiical'compofitions of Corelli. 

' But perie£tion and accuracy in this art can only be attained by 
experience and a clofe attention, in eiitiixxating the pitch and 
extent of vocal Aides by the ear, with the affiftance of a proper 
iaftrument. 

I hope, however, this example will fliew, that the mefody qf 
Jpeecb is formed by ^/des; and that by thefe, or fonie other apt 

chara^ers, 
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cham^ers^ the aanfical taspg^f&em of ii)f»ch: msj W <lefisnN)i 

and cx>minun»cated ia wnian^ 

BMC If tJsfts eflay be nm fu(8ici«i^ tp prQfVi(;» ifhu tko- «v«^ 0/ 
fpeecb is, let us, in thenext place, endea.vour tdftiew w^^/ // /J not» 

It is hot like the- pEodamation of a pariftt-clerk announcing 




Let us ling to the praife and glory of God I 

wlicce the whole fentence is in one tone^ without any change of 
acute or gtaVe. 




.Oh^ happinefs !— -our being's. endandaim»! . 

Neither is it like the inton^ion of the choroftates^ or precentor 
in our cathedrals^ where the change, of tone is made betW6(^ 
one fentence and another, or between one word and another; 
that is, where the change is made^ not upon fyllables^ but upon 
words Qx Sentences. 




Lord ! have mercy upon, us L 




f.\':f^:: ^^ :;:"fv£Lr.:ip* f ^^j 



Gh, happinefe \- — our beSng'S iend and aim ! 

Now to fubmit thefe feveral examples to the judgement of 
common, ears,, let a bafs viol have a paper paftedon the whole 
kngth of the finger-board near the 4th ihing, marking all the 

chromatico- 



^ I 
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{lirafnatictf-diatonic ftops or frets, faitable to that bals, from the 
hottom to the top, as in the figure re^«fented below. 

for the experiment of the Hides, let the 4th firing (though 

ailually funed to . 1 j be called 'f- J for the fake of 

keeping our Aides within the compafs of the five black lines, or 
nearly fo; and alfeto keep the hand, making the Aides, fo high 
on the Ihift, as never to fall down to the open firing. 

Then while the player draws the bow 

over the 4th firing, let him try, by Aiding 

his left hand on the fame firing up or 

"^ down the finger-board, to imitate the rapid 

•>•* turns or fieftions of the voice in common 

b H fpeech, and he will foon find, that they will 

Jh have either their beginnings or endings, 

** jth for the moft part, in the intervals between 

IJJJ the fretts; which intermediate flops, we 

^ '^ may call quarter tones : for it will be accu- 

j,'^ '" rate enough for our purpofe, to call every 

l,'',S degree of tone a quarter, that does not 

,',ih coincide with any tone or femitone of the 

Uth !<>> chromatico-diatonic. And then, if he can 

Top. pronounce, being thus afiified by the in- 

ftrument, all the foregoing examples, as they are written or 

noted, the auditors will moft probably agree in the following 

conclufions. 



I ft. That 



I 



I ft, That the found or melocfy ofjpeecb is not monotonous f or 
confined like the found of a drunty to exhibit no other changes 
than thofe of loud or foft. 

adly, That thlbTchange? of vjbice fi^m dSyte to grave, and 
vice verfdf do not proceed by pointed degrees coinciding with 
the diviflons of the chromatico-diatonic (bale ; but by gradations 
that' feem iiifuutely fmaileit (which we csiiiiJHdes)\ and though 
altogether of aigreaf extent, . iire yet too riipid (f}r inexperienced 
ear&)~'to be dlftin<StLy £iib-^ivided; consequently they muft be 
fubmitted to fome xi}Dks. genus of nmjc thaai either th<e diatonic /Ov 
chromatic^ .. . .... 

3dly, That thefe changes are made, not only upon words vif^ 
uponfmttiicesy but ttponf/IkUiles mtdmencfyittables, . Alfi), 

4thly, and lafUy, That, in oxs, diiangies on fyllablps or man<|T 
fyllables, the'Toice flides^ at leaft^ through as ^^at an .extent as 
the Greeks allowed to their accents; that is, through ^ fifth, 
moreorleis.. 



«- _ • *- »- — 
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^I^HE art of mufic, whether aippIiM to Qieaku)^ Ung^stg, 
*^ or dandn^y is divided into two great blanches, Jituml and 
ffteafurey more familiarly called fies^ and ^Vne. In£bead' of which 
words, I ufe (for the moft paxt) th^ Oredc terms of mehdjt and 
rbytbmuSy heing more ii^uficant, as generals, than our vulgar 

Whether^e notes or chasafieis ufed by the Greeks for writing 
their mufi€} wese as good or better than dors, is a matter worth the 
laboor of the oanoos to enquire into: hut the modem fiade and 
notes (whlc^ may he cafied the accidence of our mtifical grammar) 
are now fb thoroughly known all over Europe, that, with a litde 
alteration and addition, they will ferve better for the exponents of 
what I have to ofifer concerning rhythmus, than if I was to 
attempt to follow the obfcure track of another iyflem, now totally 
unknown to the majorityji and only very imperfe<£lly to the 
jfew^ 

When the cadences of our language, either poetry or prole, 
are properly marked in our way, every perfbn initiated in the 
practical knowledge of mufic, will be able to comprehend our 
meaning, and to read die words according to the melocfy and 
rbytbmus we ihall mark to them. Neither woidd the Greek feet,, 
raider all their various- names,, anfwer in any fuitable degree to the 
rhythmus of our language ;, fi>r the commentators have told us, 

a their 
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their long .and ihort fyllab^es were in proportion to each other, only 
as a to I ; whereas in our rhythmus we have the feveraj propor- 
tions of a» I. 4. ^. and 3. i. j. j, all which will appear in the 
examples which we ihall fet down. Beiides, I apprehend, 
whoever takes up th(^ coniideration of this ful^e<^ in. pur way} 
win^nd it much eaiier to examine it in the Creek fyitem after- 
wards, when he may perhaps be able to detect the errors of 
commentators^ fome of whom, not being muiicians, mifunder- 
ftood the fubje6b they undertook to expound. 

The fifth chapter of part II. book ii. of '2pe Origm and Progreft 
of Languaget treats, according to the plan of the contents placed 
at the head of the chapter, *' Of rhythm in general, and the 
** diviiion of it into the rhythm of motion without ibund.<«*<^ 
<^ Sub?diyiiion .of th^ j^jfiastpi. jGound. into fire difierent Q)e^ 
" cies.— -Of that ipedes of it which is called q^uantity or mstre.'*^ 
'* Verfe in En^Uih not made by quantity, but by what we call 
^ accent^ . The ingenious author refolyes .the different percept 
tions, of/outtd^ as acute and^graye ; of e^dencey as; arils and thefis; 
of quantity y as long and Ihoit; and of quality ^ a^ loud and foft;^ 
into one original caufe^ motion. Which, however true, fcems 
ixot io peceflary in this place, as it would have been to have 
4efcribed, in apt terms, how theie feveral efie^s of motion 

• * ■ " 

di^eredirop eaf^ oth^r* He has very juftly explained the true 
fenfe of the term accent \ and yet, froQi too much complaifance 
to a vulgar error, ufes it in a fenfe contrary to his own definiti,c»i» 
andccupitrafy to his own yery lenfiUe remark at the 9nd of thia^ 
chapter. "In matters of fctence, the ideas Oif diflfe^^fant things 
" fliould be kept, and exprefled by different names: for, as I 

Da ** obferved 
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" obferved before, I am perfuaded that' it was fbme fhdi conftr- 
" fion in the ufe of the word profody\ that contributed' to' lead 
** men into the error concerning the ancient accefitsr.^ p. JaS. 
Therefore, in order to avoid the confolion made by modems in 
the miime of the word accent y let uS call the note of ly liable "bri 
which the cadence" falls, heavy ^ and, where neceflary, denbf e it 
by this mark (a); and the note, or fy liable, erroneoufly called 
tmaccented^ we will call light ^ and mark it thiis (.".); and as we 
Ihall find, there are two forts of light notes, let the lighteft be 

reprefented thus (..)• «" 

Our breathing, the beating of our pulfe, and our movement 
in walking, make the divifioh of time by pointed and regular 
cadences^ familiar and naturdi to us. ' Each of thefe/ movements, 
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or ^aiierteesy' i^ divided into ' t\vd ^alternate motions, fignificantl'y 
expirefled by the Greek words ari/is'' and tbejis^ raijing znA^'pofingy 
or fetting down; the latter of which, coming down as it were 
\vith weight, is what we mean to' call i^^^^vj^, being the moft 
energic or emphatic of the two;' the other, being more ferdifs, 
and with lefs ^mphalis, we Call %i&/;' * ' ^ ''^..'' • 

• * • 

So when we lift our foot, in order to walk, that motion is 
arjisj or Ught ; and when we put it on the ground, in order to 
proceed, that a6k6f pofing rs tbefisy or heavy. * /• 

If we count on our fingers every ftep o!r cadence we make in 
walking, We ihall find each of them confiftihg of, and fub- 
diyided by, thefe two motions, arjis and tbeJiSf or tMii light and the 
heavy % and if we count only on every fecond- cadence or 'ftep 
(which makes a jpace), w^ Ihall' find each pace fub-<livided by 

#*»••.« 'I Toujr 
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foar motions ; two of which will be tbe/es or Jkaty^ andith« oth^ 
two ar/es or /igl^t. - ' '. : 

diviiibii of the ftep by the even number 2 > and of the 
pace by the even number 4, naturally arifes from the walk of b 
fiiimdor pevkSt man. • * : .' '. 

The halting of a lame man makes a pace divifible into itx, 
inftead of four;. that is, the tbe/Is ox pojing of one of his feet 
refts twice as long on the ground as that of the other foot; 
Gohfequently, in each pace of this lame walk, there will be/>ne 
^ejis of fo much greater weight or emjphaiis than the other, th{it 
the Tecond theiis appears, in comparifbn with it, to be lights 
Wherefore this whole pace is confide^ed only as one cadence^ 
divided unequally . into heavy (a), lighteft (..), light (a), stod 
Kghteft(..> 

' 'Here then are two general modes or measures of time. • The 
firfly \fhereln each ftep makes a cadence^ and is divided equally 
by the I even number a^ and the pace, or doubie jcadence^ \rf j^\. 
and is &i mvAc called common timej andante, or the MEijsuKE of 
a march;. ' 'Vh^fecortdf where the whole pace^ » making only one 
cadence^ may be equally divided by. the number 6, as the double 
of 3; and is z^^A triple- time^ or the measure of the minuet 
and jigg. . Butthe tw0 ftcps compofing the pac6 of triple time, 

are fo far diffimilar, that one of tjiejn is cpmpofed by 3 + 1 , and the 
• • • • 

other by i + 1 ; as, 3 f' p-^ J | J J tP\ ^ wbkh diveitiity, wheiv 
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fkiWy faak0s:the' graoeful variety of the miftnet; a&d» when 
f after, thcmerry hobble of the jigg*. 

■ Ktfwsdl ipeech^ as. well aa other miific, is. fut^ei^ tjo the.in- 
fiuiBnoe of c ADJUDGE, by arjii and tbefay or the Ugbt.VMSi the i^^vv^^ 
as well as of measure^ which determines thoie cadences lx> the 
camtnin or the iripk^ and hkewife to the aflfedtion of qjjanTjty 
(as aa mfnioo: divifion of rhythmus or measure) by the hng 
andthe>(J^/. 

And ' as .' the iengtb of fyUables^ a^ well as th^ particular 
2tflre<!Ucm$- to the ligbt and the heavy ^ is Tarious, according to. the. 
gfei^ius oif the language; fb ibme words and (entetic^s muft be 
qiea^iucd by comtnan timet and fome by triple time. . . . > . 
•' Mulicians mai^ the modes or meafitres of tinie, afxordmg to. 

I 

which their muiic is to be performed, by prefixmg at the 
beginning of the movement, the marks ^ or the letter G or (J^ 
fdat common time; and ^ or |y or |, or any of the nraltifdes of 
j in tl^ numerators for triple time (the d^iominator ferving: 
only to ihew into how many parts a lemibdef is fuiqx)fed to be. 



divided in that air) ; and at every cadence a perpendicular iiroke. 
ordar is put, or fuppofedf as thus, 
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* It is probable the Greeks derived their notions of the rhythmus in muiic from the 
aftion b{ walking, by their having made the vroxd foot a principal term in the art of profody. 

caufe 



caufe two or more cadences may be comprised wkhin tlie f|»ace 
called a bar, as in the fecon.d. example, or there may be a bar at 
every cadence, as in the |irft ; the bar of itfelf being of no other 
fignification than as an ey^-mark, to the performer, to fliew 
where fome cadences are, hy which h^ can eafily obfervc 
the others: for, at the pleafure of the compofer, the fpace 
between bar and bar may contain either i, or 2, or 3, or 4, or 
6, or 8, or 9, or i «, &c. cadences ; that is, any nnthber of 
cadences which may be the multiples of 2, or of 3, but whereof 
neither 5, 7, 11, 13, or any prime number, except the fore-' 
going, 2 or 3, fliall be the dtvifors or faftors: (I mean this more 
ftridlly as applied to the compofitioh' of mufic, than to the 
rhythmus of fi:)eech; and perhaps the number 5, as being com- 
pofed of the prime numbers 2 and 3, fliould be alfo excepted,) 
But here I will obferve again, that (in* common mufic) no lefs 
than a whole pace muft be allowed for a cadence of triple 
meafiire; becaufe, as before meiltioned, it is Compofed of two 
unequal fteps. However, in the rbytbmus of fpeech, where the 
two genera are continually intermixed, the triple cadence is only 
equal to one ftep. 

In the above examples, I have written the marks of Ugbt 
and heavy over the notes, and of the piano and fwte under 
them, in order to fhew clearly, that there are five orders of ac* 
cidents incident to melody and meafure, efientially different in 
their nature and effeds from each other, and very material to be 
attended to in the confideration of the melody and meafure 
of fpeech. 

D 4 For 



For I conceive, 
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Speech 
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O 



{acute 1 
and [loud and fbfh 
grave J 
^ I of found, or motion ; and of lilence^. 

or reft; governed by 

""" ^ r heavy 

emphatic cadences J and. 



or 
rhythmus I 



metricalfy fubdivided by 

(long 
qnantity jantf 

[fliort. 

And here it may be proper to recapitulate and bring the 
feveral marks, which we have adopted for the expreffion of 
thefe . five orders of accidents, into one view. 

I ft, ACCENT. Acute / grave \, or both combined /\\/j in 
a variety of circumflexes. 

2dly, QUANTITY. Longcft C| , long f , fhort Y, fliorteft [ . 

Sdly, PAUSE oxftlence, Semibrief refti, minim reft — , crotchet 
reft r , quaver reft T . 

4thly, -EMPHASIS or cadence. Heavy A, light /., lighteft .•. 

5thly, FORCE or quality of found. Loud, e, louder t^, foft f 
fofter 5^. Swelling or increafing in loudnefs ^^W\aAj decreaftng 
ill loudnefs or dying away /V\/w^. Loudnefs uniformly con. 
tinned \aa/\aa/\aa/>a/vnaa/\/^ 

Alfo the fub-divifion of bars or cadences inxiy ^^> ^^ ^^^ pleafure 
of the compofer> in any fractional parts, the fum of which will 
make the whole quantity of the bar or cadence^ provided that the 
denominators of the faid fractional parts are always, either fub- 
duples or fub-triples, of the whole number of the bar or cadence. 
And alfo all meafured refts or paufes are as fignificant in com- 
putation of time and in value of place, refpeding cadence or the 

f Hereafter called PQi7^% Sec p. 77* 

heavy 
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heavy and light, as exprefs note? of found. . For example^ 
let the time of a whole bar in a piece of mufic be equal to i, 
then the fub-divilion of other bars in the fame piece, may be 

+Tr+ i\+7T+iT> &^c, the fum of each bar making always i. Aijd 
this diverlity of divifion within a cadence or bar is the fubjedl of 
quantity. 

That member of rbytbmus which I call a cadencCy has, in my 
fyftem, nearly the fame effedt as that which by the Greeks was 
called met r on. 

* 

The divifion of y+ j is naturally governed by the andante or 
walking cadence of a perfeiSt man. 

The divifion of j+j is the halting of a lame man, or minuet 
meafure. 

And the TT+ir+ir+rr+rr+Tr^ or, as commonly marked by 
muficians, |^', equivalent to J^+ JL+ J^-h J^+ J^+^, is the cantering 
of a horfe, or the meafure of a jigg. The example in page 1 5, of 
the parifli clerk announcing the pfalm, is in this meafure ; the na- 
tural rhythmus and metres of thofe words will admit of no other. 

The divifion of all rhythmical founds by the multiples or fub- 
duples of 2 or of 3, is fo ftrongly afFedted by our nature, that 
either a tune or a difcourfe will give fome uneafinefs, or at leaft 
not be quite fatisfadtory to nice ears +, if its whole duration be 

• |, the denominator 8, fhcws into how many parts a fcmibrief is fuppofcd to be divided, 
and confcquently, that a bar of this meafure contains only three quarters of a femibrief. If 
a femibrief reprcfented any pofitive length of time, this rule, of making it appear as a 
ftandard, would have fome Vifeful meaning ; but as its length is only relative, it has little or 
none, and the figures 2 and 3 would be fufiicicnt to denote all clunges of meafure, and be 
more fimple and more fatisfaftory. 

t The laft movement in the celebrated overture of La Buona Figliuola has this defeA, and 
every nice car feels it, 

E not 
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not meaitired by aa even number of campleat cadences^ commen- 
fwrable with, and- diviiible, by ^ or by 3^ For this reaibn, the 
Ju<£ciQU9 Gompoier or orator (if he does not mean to make hia 
audience, reftlefs) will lengthen his piece with proper expletives, - 
or ' with* adequate refts or paufes^ fo as to make his periods duly 
comm^nfurable^. And whoever would pronounce our heroic 
lines of ten fyllables with propriety, muft allow at leaft fix- 
cadences,, by the affift^nce of proper refts, to each linej and 
fi^eqvL^Hly eight; as. 
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Oh, 



i^ 



happinefs r 



/ 



end and . 
in fix bars or cadences ; or in eight bars, as the following : 
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being's 


end and; 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF SIX CADENCES-. 
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lotted them by 
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Y ? 

heaven 
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* It .wtx^tabc wifhed, that fomethtng mor^ thaa an aflertion^ with an appeal to nature, 
and a conjefturc, could be offered as an illyftration of thi& myftepious law. But may not ' 
fpace of time be analogpas to^ipatie in gpometry ? which can o<Ay be equally and uniformly 
divided by qiiadrilateral or triangdar polygons^ their multiples, or fubrduples ; that is, by 

fijuarcs D, parallelograms O, triangles A, or hexagons^^; for with a fcrics of pentagons 

or heptagons, or any other polygons than thofe firft mentioned, no fpace can Ik uniformly 
covered/ without leaving void intcrftices of heterogeneous forms ^ whereas any quadrilateral 
or triangular fpace can be complcatly covered with homogeneous quadrilateral or triangular 
iigar6$»^ 

No 



^ 
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rNo 



• • 



? Y 

vain re 

A 



• • 



' ? 

No 



• • 



fears of 






? Y 

fearches 
A 

■? Y 

dark fu 






e'er <dif 
A 

YY Y 

turity 



• • 



aJL • • • » 



turb their reH I 
A .♦. I A \ 



ino 



A .*. 




•Or the fecond line thus, 

? Y 

joy the 



Y Y 

rToen 









? Y 

flate al 



• • 



Y Y Y 

lotted them 



A .'. 






-YIY f? 

by heaven 



A /. 



Which diviiiion of the line into iix bars or cadences df thttt, 
is as iittle as can be allowed for the reader or fpoak^ to fetok his 
breath; and this in the plain narrative ijtile, for if 4±(ere be 
required any very pointed expreffien, more refts or paufes mtift 
be thrown in, which muft neceflarily either increafe the itutriber 
of bars, or, by ufing ihorter notes in fome parts, thrbw the 
fyllables of two bars into the time of one, or partly one, partly 
the other. Wherefore our heroic lines are tnily hexameters. 

The tbefis or heavy note or fyDabLe, on which the hand or -foot 
beats time, is always the iirft in the bar; and if in that plaee, 
inftead of ^n ex3)refs note of found, there Ihould be marked a 
reft, then the thefis or heavy part of the cadoice falJte on that 
reft : the laft note in a bar (or in that extent which we allow to a 
cadence) is always Ugbt, If there be only one mote or fyllable 
which fills the whole extent of a cadence, of courfe, that One 
note is at firft heavy, and then the latter continuance fuppofed 
light. For thefe afiedtions are always alternate, except cut off 
by refts, or long-holding tones, without Change of articulatibB« 
If a cadence be fub-divided into many notes (w Tyllables, they 

£ 2 0iall 
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Ihall be neirly divided under the feveral degrees of cmphafis of 
heavy (a), light (.•.), and lighteft ( . , ) ; as thus, 

A .*. A .*. A .. .*. A ,*. A 



• • • • 



p^ ^^ ; 0^.1^ 




Having premifed fo much, I will now give a general precept 
and example in the following fentence : 



A Every 

t A .'. 



fentence 



;• 



in our 



• • 



language, 

A 



whether 



• • 



• • 



profe or 



• % 



verfe, 
A /. 



r p 

A.*. 



has a 
A .*. 



1^ 



X 



rhythmus 

A 



• • 





n\ 


>J 


y • 


Ir 




r r 


pe 


culiar 


to it 


felf; 


r r 


A.-. 


A /. 


A .-. 


A .*. 


A .*. 


A.'. 



3 
4 



Y Y I 

That is, in the 



• • 



• • 



Y- I Y 

language of 



Y- I Y 

either in 



• • • • 



A 

Y Y Y 

common time 

• # 

A 



• • • • 



Y Y Y 

modern mu 



Y ? 

licians, 



• • • • 



• • 



r r 



It is 



• • 



• • 



rrY 

or 



I I Y Y 

minuet time, 



•• • • 



rr Y 

or 



• • 



A .*. 

Y- Y- 

jigg time, 



Y Y Y 

triple time ; 



• • 



A .. 

rr Y 

or 



• • 



rrY 

vi 






Y- 

mixed. 



A .. .*. 

r -i 



YYY 

delicet, 
A •• :. 






. T6 the firft member of the above fentence (which I have 
written in common time, as marked by |), I have noted the 
accents^ the quantity and cadence ; to the latter member, which 
is in triple meafure, I have only marked quantity and cadence^ 
together with the proper rejls or paufes throughout the whole. I 

have 
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have omitted the marks of piano and forte, becaufe in calm 
unempaffioned fehtences the addition of thofe expreflions, to 

any fenlible degree, would convert plain difcourfe into bombaft* 

minu in the 
Where this mark r-^^— , or , — ^ — , is ufed, it is to Ihew, that as 

many fyllables or refts as are written over that line or embrace, 
are all to pafs as one in refpedt of the a , or the /. . 

I will now Ihew fome fmall alterations that may be made in tike 

.\ 

'A' 

meafure of the foregoing example, and fill up the refts, between 
rbytbmus ^rndi peculiar, by expletives. 



3 
4 



Lt 



<^ 



Ti 



I 



/ 



/ 



^ 



Every fentence in 
A •• :.\ A 



• • 



• • 



Lt]^ 



our 
A 



• • 



I 

language. 
A 



• • 



The mark 3 Ihews, that thofe three notes wrote under that arch 
j)afs off in the time of two ; by which means, the two modes, 
common and triple^ are eafily intermixed. 

In this alteration, the monofyllable in (one of our pliant 
fyllables) which before was heavy and acute^ becomes light and 
grave : and our becomes heavy on the diphthong ouj and lighf on 
the liquid r ; and extending to the length of two fyllables, is 
accented with a circumflex, as before. 

n 

Has a 






T T 


r>/ 


v. 

\ \ 


T I 


.y> 


y 

\ r 


(Si 


rhythmus 


ot its 


own pe 


culiar 


to it 


felf. 


r r 


« 


r — ^— N 




f — ^ — ^ 


^-^->l 




A •: 


A A 


A .-. 


A /. 


A .*. 1 


A .*. 





The foregoing example confifts in the whole of 32 dars or 
cadenceSy including the refls, whicli were ^bfolutely neceffary, 

in 



gi T » ■ 
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in ordpf to pronouace it with proiwiety ; and with thofe refts it 
divides into 8 rhy tjimical claufesy of 4 cadences in each. 

Though I have given a fcale^ in my firft part, in order to 
demonftrate with accuracy, the nature and extent of the flides 
we make in fpeech, yet with a Uttle pradtice I found, that 
drawing my flides on the common five black lines was fufficient 
(at leaft for a perfon who is already a mufician and mailer of the 
language) to direct the voice to the proper tones ; for there is a 
great latitude Avhich may be ufed without any feeming hlemifh ; 
as whether the Aide runs a quarter of a tone or three quarters, 
up and down, more or lefs, feems of little confeqnence, provided 
the proprieties of (the rhtthmus) quantity and cadence j are duly 
obferved. And with ftill more pradtice I found, that drawing 
the accents fimply over the fyllables, without the black lines, 
(but with fome regard to higher or lower, by pafition of 
the marks, as in the examples here given), was fo cert2dn 
a guide, that I could always read the fentences, fo marked^ 
nearly in the fame melody; but the other four accidents, of 
quantity^ paujing^ empbajisj and fortepianoy excepting the laft, 
I could no how abridge or omit. And I alfo found, that the 
marks of quantity ^ paujingy and empbajis alone, were fo fufficient 
that a native needed fcarce any farther help to read with fur- 
prizing corre6tnefs of expreffion; though I muft acknowledge 
the meaning of a fentence may often be entirely altered, by 
changing the accent from acute to grave, or vice verfd. 

I will now fet down fome of the lines of Englifli poetry 
(quoted by the learned author of Tbe Origin and Progrefs of 
Language^ in the firft edition of his 8th chap, of book iii. part 11.) 
which I will accompany with the marks of reJiSy quantity^ and 

I cadence 
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MdencBy in order to Ihew, that the method of meafuring by the 
Greek feet, without any allowance for paufes, is inaccurate and 
indecifive: for, fince the ingenious author admitted (what he 
called accent, by us called) cadence of heavy and light to be in our 
language, though he denied us to have iquantity, it will appear, 
that his verfes of five feet confift at leaft of fix cadences^ and com- 
monly thofe of four feet confift of five. Lines which confift 
of five cadences or metres have lefs grace and dignity than thofe 
of fix or eight* 



Y- T I 

Daughter of 



•• • • 



? Y 

God and 



? p 

mail)' 

A 



-Y 

ac 
A.*. 



Y ? 

compliflVd 






Y ? 

Pleafures, 






- Y r ? r 

the Sex, 



A .'. 






-Y 

as 

A /. 



.? r 

children 



• • 



? r 

birds 'pur 



Eve. 

A< .% 

? r 
fud. 



• • 



• • 



A/. 



; Tho! 
A .*. 



A .*. 



-r 

yet 

A .*. 



clear;, 



• • 



" Y 

tho' 



• • 



? Y- 

gentle, 






Y'- r- 

yet not 



• • 



•? r 

dull; 



• m 



\'' 



A.% 



Strong, 

A 



r I. Y-J 

without 

A •. /• 



rage J 






- Y 

with 
A .*. 



Y-Y- 

out o'er 
A /. 



.? Y 

flowing 



A/. 



?r 
full. 

A 




Ortku»; as pronmiriced by Mr, OarriCk: 

rage; 



r' 



A.% 



?' Y 



!?trtmg'wklij oat 
A 



• • 



A.*. 



A**. 



"' Y. 

WJtll 



« • 



Y-Y- 

oxJf o'er 



? r 

' flov^iJig 



a: 



. I 



? r 

Thou, 



?Y 
Stella, 

A /. 



? Y 

waft no 



» • 



? Y' 

longer 
A .*. 



? r 
young, 



• « 



' Y 

When 



lA 



? Y 
firft, for 



«.« 



? Y 

thee, my 



• • 



? Y 

lyre I 



» • 



ftrung. 






? r 
full. 

A .** 



lihall 
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I fhall omit the Hudi^rq/liCj of rhyming upon ajiick\ becaufe, 
though fuch cloggrell may help out a laugh, the particle a^ in 
Englifli, is fo abfolijtely Ugbt^ that it cannot be put in the heavy 
part of the cadence, without violence to our pponunciation and 
a Ihock to gravity. 



.•• A /. A /. A 






Before Porto Bello lying. 

If this was the original of this fong, tlie vox populij whofe ears 
were too nice to fufFer fo barbarous a mifapplication of the word 
before^ have long lince altered it to 

Bello 
A /. 



As near 

A .-. 



Porto 
A .•• 



lying, 

A /. 



On the 






gently 

A 



fuelling 

A 



• • 



flood. r 

A 



For bey in the word before j is fo pofitively light that it cannot 
bear to be put out of its place ; though be^ as a monofy liable, is 
fo pliant as to ferve any where; and the latter fy liable fore^ is as 
ix)lltively beavy^ and caniiot without the greateft violence be put 
under the light. 



n 1 T 

. From the 

A ■ 



• • 



• . 



Y- I T 1 Y- ) Y 

knaves, and the fools, and the 
A .. .% A 



. • 



• . 



Y- I Y Y-ir 

fops of the 
A •• •'. 



n I Y I Y- 1 Y 

From the driidges in 



• • 






• . • « 



Y- I Y I Y- I Y 

profe, and the triflers in 



time, 
A .•• 



. • 



• . 



. . 



• • 



Y- n 

rhyme. 

A 



My 
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- Y 

My 

A /. 



timp, oh^ ye 

. A 



• • i« • 



When Phoebe went 
A /. [■' 'iaY.j I.'.! 



Y- Y . Y 

Mufes. "w^ 

• Y- 



-Y^ I Y- 

hajjpUy 
A. .. .'. 



Y'- r 1 

,A 



■■■ I 



with me, where 



Y tY-IT 

ever I 



-Y 
If 

A/. 

- Y 

De 

A .*. 



JiSU.v'.s' 



Yl f V 

e'ei* .iA.thy 

A .. .*. 

Y- !n -Y. 

fend me Irowi 

A 



Ifigl^t, I. found 

A 



Ai •• •*• i A 



Y' r-n 



went. 



v 



V 

I 



• • • • 



Y'''T'Y1 



A •• •% I A •* 



Yft"'- 



' y.f.-.iyj 



I 



.. .. 



^- ] Y 

iiflildie d^ 



• • • • 



Y-l 'Yl 

afters that 
A .. ,*. 

\ I * f 



follow;! ;-' ; -•; ; 

I 






Thefe three diftichs are all in triple time and jigg meafure ; 
and the lyllable more drlefs, at firlt or ^t loft, makes no difference 
in the rhythmus. In applying my rules to thefe examples^ I 
endeavour to do juftice* to' th<e propeY meafure of our language, 
withqu^t.the le^ inte^^tion of adapting tljierji to the, feet otf the 
Qreek profody. , 

//&<jt/? duaV o«^ more from the gtb cbap. page 403 . , . , 
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J J 



^ Y.- i Y 

Place md in 



., A 



• » AW* 



..b:Y[* •) YJ 



YY -I IIY-Y.nl Y Yr/.. . . •. . r .. 

'^-temSl — '""- 

A ,, .-. 



regiohs/ofe 

A •• 



• • 



winter, 



X » jk' i .' ♦ f J . . . J . 



• f 



i « 



Wb 



ere not a 






ft 9 9. 



bloflom to the breeze can open; but' 






P#remng Uerop^ft§: xaoTrng^.a rQup4fnej 



/ '. > if 



» » 



j V' 1 -Y 



.>A . f'^^^, t. .'.;.♦«. ft 



■-J f 



A .. .*. 



< * 



•f I 



n i «> 



Place 
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Y- I ■ Y 

Place me where 



•• 



• • 



Y Y--I 

fun-ihine 



i A 



• • 






I.I Y Y 

evermore me 



•* 






Y Yr 
fcorches ; 



•• • * 



. Y . Y Y 

Climes where no 



• • 






YYr 
mortal 



K Y- • I 11 

l^uilds his habi 



.Y.YrI 

tation; 

a 

A .. .*. 



Y- I Y 

Yet with my 



»• 






Y Yr 

charmer 
^ •• • » 



Y- I i [ 

fondly wiU I 



YYr 

wander 



A .. .% 



Y- I Y 

Fondly con 



Y Yr| 
verfing. ' 



•• •••> 



A 



• • • » 



t . 



Now if after all I have faid, any onq fhould ftill doubt or deny 
that our language has both melody and meafure, I would refer 
to the followin]g experiment : 

Take three conimdn men; pile a native bf| Abferde'eiifjiire,. 
anctf her of Tipper^, and Jthe thipcd of Somerfetlhire ; and j let 
them converfe togetlier'in tKe !£nglifli language, m the prefehce 



* » 



of any gentleman of the courtly tone 6f the metropolis; l^is ears 
will foon infonn hijm, that evqty-one of them talks iii a tiine 
very different froAi his iMh, 4nd' frdhi each other J ihd thif their 
dijBference of jtone is notoMfiiig mer^y-to t^ud^p)Aftfti \Mt (|o a. 
variety both of melody and of liieafure, by a difFererif amplication 
of accents J ac\kte-and graven and 4>f quantity^/ ihast and tong;. 
and of cadence^ light lu^drheajvy^. (Every one of the four perfbns 
will perceive the oCh^r thred hfafvef iery diftindl tones from eadi 



I • • • • L^ i • • 



• • 



other^ 



;r 
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other, aiid tliat' ttee tone of each is- plainly diftinguilli^. by. 
the alto -xoA bi^Of though each in particular may fanc^,hi& oym.. 

I 

tone to be quite uniform, and in the^tmifiin :iTit]Q) itfelf. ,u /:\\ .\ 
The extreftie familiarity- exift ing bet^en a nian and his i>.ative 
language, makes him lofe all fenfe of. its featureb, of its defor-; 
mities, and of it^ beauties ; though under this ilate of in<^ifl^iW/ 
^nce> if the love of variety, fojiatural to .man, ihould prone 
him into a liking of foine ^fdiseign tongue, ^ fuch a circuixiift^u;ice 
may make him very Iharp-fighted towards the, faults t>f hi3 oym^ 
and as blind to its perfections. I will not pretend to compaire 
our language to the Greek; but as to its melody, I think it.al^out 
as good as the Latul^ and much better than French, or GetiQun^^ 
though far inferior to the ItaUan, which, in that quality, exceeds, 
the Greek; I fey, exceeds the Greek in melody, as far a$ we can 
judge of the Greek pronunciation; for, I apprehend, thp beft 
Grecians m modern Europe, not excepting the inhabitants of 
Greece itfelf, fcndw no more of the ancient tone of that language, 
as it was fjioken in the age of Demofthenes, than we do of the 
Britifh in the age of Alfred, and much lefs than an Englifli 
boarding-fchool mifs do6s of the Parilian tone of French. 



Having proceeded fo far in this fyflem, as to convince myfelf 
that our language, under the mfluence of the two general 
modes of time, common and triple, has an exa<ft rbytbmusy both 
as to cadence^ by the heavy and the ligbt^ and as to quantity y by 
the long and thitjborti and alfo that it has an accented melody of 
great variety and extent hyjlidesj acute zadgrave^ and mixed^Xn 
the circumflex ; my next endeavour was to find out, whether our 

F a theatrical 
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tb<dattical4£clamatiaiiii]lighi luM fae ^[reeal^y ^d advantageouily 
aiBHed, a$ well a& tiataf the ^ciebt iGrTeeks. »ii(i RqhiaqSj by ai 
fuitable ba& acaofchpanixkiant^ *: .. .... 

' I conlid^cdy that as tiifi |>rofdda!C9l change of tlpup v<^e by 
^|{|/, acute AQd grave, it^re rery r^^id^ the b^fs^ ^cee^p^ment 
oog^ by this mtes of liacmtyny, to be very, iedato, yfit\\ little 
(A! 4^0 nMdcMi by tdue aciste.tur grave: fat, i|x<tHe,^/^^/V^f^i> 
-WtuMrtoer the. caoitas takes: a rafsd fHght, either trp pr-dDwa^, 
tbnrci^ alt tbe notes of the odtai^, tbe inoft proper :aad ^ree- 
iMbihufk is <Me <x>fitimied found, either of \he fundament ai key- 
iMi^ or of the 4th to the key-iK^ev or Of the 5 th to the key^ or 
of twi'-df them fontideditogetberj itk difcpj<d or l:(armoii,y, as the 
cUfeaSdH ^ifiA t^'tajfte of tht compo&r may )?equire. Neither 
dftnald k be pl^oper fbr the aocompanktuent of the.flides, to exhibit 
ffetc ifdUnd .of tlaie ^ds dthervife than by t^o folo /qftenntOy or one 
kelding ikrte;^ becaiifc tp ccaitiaiie hx ftacfiatoy pr l?y feveral re- 
pitted fhrbkes^ fnight isater^e iwitk^ 9ia4.t^Q{)fi^^v^^ the s^rticul^ 
6oii of ^e j^eaker. Expeiiencs mid^ 1:e34lp^ us when thi$ note 
Aiay be iiMtermidted, and wjaen cbaiig^d for anotJ^er. 

I theFcfore concluded, thjat th«fc coukl beno Qccafion, in the 
accompaniment of fpeech, for the bafs to found any other tone 
than the fundamental of the key, its fourth, or its fifth ; or the 
keyrnote with its fifth, in concQDd ; or perhaps with its fourth 
r^verfedy alfo in concord: becaufe, while any of thefeape con- 
tinued founding, the voice, by Aiding through the wl^ole extent 
of the o^ve, BKulife, ii^ its progrefs, exhibit eyeiry /^ipjieor of 
harmoay that is f)alfiliie betwreen two foiw<fe* Apd therefore I 
made tiial of ^e ^fitindameiiital .{px degpeft UQtje <»i i\^ ii^ftr^^ 
ment) tfeat feemeditDbe JEcyaote tp >the eoo^mQQ iie^el <?f: coy 
' voice 



J 
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voice ill fpeaking, which I fuppofc to be *^'J - Cof coiifort jxNichi 

• - - • * 

and made ufe of the open tone of the fourth ftring ojf a violincellO| 




f 



cc 



which was the oftave below ^ my conimon 



I fbmkl my fUdes in common difbourfe went ahovJt a fiith (of 
the diatonic fcale^) above the level or key-note^ and. about 19^ 
feventh below it; but if empaffioned, it run two whole tones 
higher, which made in the whole extent a compafs of 1 3 noteS| 
or odtave and fixth. 

H^ght of empaflioaed fpeicliy 
Of common difcoyrfe 
CooiffionJtvel 



lanionea ipoccRy • ^ , 

fco^rfe, . . . [^' I 



I fbmetimes ^added the fifth (qr the open tone of liic tibird 
ftring) in harmony with the fundament^ ; and perhaps if there 
was another ftring^ a fifth below the fundamental (which would 
be the fourth of the key reverfed), the harmony of that, with the 
fundamental, n>ight be occaikmally ufed with advantage; for 
though the fourth may be had, by luting the third ftring down 
to that tone, and the fifth alfb, by flopping the farais ftntig (To 
let down) on the feoond fret, yet the eSe& is different ; becaiife 
the fourth above, in coniuii^lion'witk tbe:kevi-note^. inakesr.* 



* The x]ceper the funcbuneatal bais is t^n^ tbfc^oipre agree^bl^ it \vill foigid; t^at is, It 
will be better to be two odaves below the cantus than one : for, the farther two difcordant 
notes are remored from each other, tlie lefsharfli their dUcord will found tD the ^ur; at diul 
^nth ^unds lefs uncouth than the {bqpiKl, and the fixteenth Siill lei^ f^ th^n th?. QintKr but 
e§)Qcially the more grave the accompanying found is, the lefs it will tend to biit-voice the 
fpeakeV. ." ' * : ^ ..'.'. '* 

WhejbHet 9 drifted ^fiilr^uKnt ^it^ a bow,' or wind inilru9^n2^ fufh ^ y^XY ^fjp 
flutes or JFrcnch horns, will have the beft cflcft, m'uil be proved by future experiments. 

difcordy 
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difcqrdi 9^.^ \>^ an imperfedt concord; but being revelled, it 
falls a .fifth, below the key-note, and confequently founds in 

( , . rr - • ' ' » ' • • . , • • ' - ■ - ' 

concord with it. 

I then read, and at the iame time founded continually the 
bifs, obferving the proper expreflions of the forte and piano, 
and fometimesj where it was marked forte, adding the harmony 
61 the fifth to the bafs, as in the example annexed. 



v^^ 



t: 



Oh, happinefs! 

i 



^ « 



I 



? T ? 

our being's . 



■I* ^ 



.-©- 



end and 
vnaaaA ^ 



* ■ » 



■^» . ^ 



"^f-T! 



5/ 

aim! 
*\\v\A/\ 



u 
I 



•. J . , 




• Wher^ithe notes fdr the Hides are drawn in this form 
it is to lhe\^ that the found hangs longer on the firft part of the 
ilide than on the laft, on account of the vowels. 

I made feveral other trials on the fame principles, both alone,: 
and calling^ in the judgement of others ; the refult whereof is^ 
that 1 remain confirmed in the opinion, that an accompaniment 
animates the reader or fpeaker to pronounce with more con- 
fidence, and pleafure to himfelf, than he could without it. 

TTiat it will be advantageous both to elocution and adtion on 
the ftage, in all tragic and heroic dramas, whether mixed with 
othei: mufic or not; but efpecially in all operas, where the 

fpecies 
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{pedes of (bng called Recitative accompanied^'^ will be an agree- 
able medium between this and the common fong* 

That being generally played foft, and being a very low or 
^rave found, it does not feem, in the leaft, to outrvoice the 
fpeakeri fo as to interrupt the hearing. 

That by the difcreet ufe of the forte and piano, with the 

occafional addition of the fifth, it enlivens, or foftens, die 

^^ ' • • • - 

empaflioned expre£Glons, according to the proper degree ; and 
would contribute much to keep an adtor in the true pitch of 
expr^fiion, neither ranting above, nor finking below, what the 
nature of his part required, fuppofing the marks of t and >, 
\/\/yvvv^A^AAA^vvv and -^^^vwwvvva/WAA > ^^^ *^^ occafional addition 
of the fifth in harmony, To be judicioufly written*, and as* exactly 
performed by the accompanying mufician. 



•. / 



It is fi> niany years iince I iaw the tragedy of Hamlet per- 
formed, that I have no remembrance of the expreffions fuii- 

. • - . . 

ci^nttp enable me to fer the following fpeech irf the'manrier of 
any great acSlor : but as it was one of thofe wl^icli I made my expe- 
ment upon with the bafs accompaniment. I Ihall fet it down as 
1 pronpiuiced it, the firfl nine lines accented and fully noted, the 



* The orctinarj Italian recitative feeim to be-Mendeftvcur^ viidcr ibme^icure traditional 
hints. (ihe memlE^ry of which is jiow loft), to continue the ancient manmr^of acqompanicd 
dedansatibn;;. the bafles of which being generally by a tafi^ fih^n a grcmnd^ orilngle note, 
tofmy according to our fyftenii .to copntcnance this conjeAurc ; but for the reft, the moderns 
having no proper idea of the ancient chromatic or enharmonic gebera, aihd none at itlrdf the 
melody and voc^ Aides in ijpeech^ write the cantus of their recitative in the chromatico* 
diatonic, which, until our ears ase debauched into a cuftomary liking, founds unnatural and 
difgufting.. 

X Kmainder 
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remainder with all the marks of expreflion, but tvithotrt -tHe 
accents. y. 



Largo. 



f .1 A 



The tone for fw 
the bafs ac- 




fete 



rt^Jk 




■ ' i * 



compani' 
menu 



A /. A ••• 

To be! 



A .•• A .. ••• 

or not to be ? 



• • 



A .*. A .•. A 

that is the jqueftion^ . 



T J 



•V 



. *— H^ 




/i •• .\ A •• •% A •*• A /• A 

whether 'tis nobler' in the niind to fufFer the 






4 /• A: •% A.* ♦% A . A A 

flings and a^^rpws of outrageous fortune, 



» * ^ 



A •*• A • • 

or to 



^I i MiI I. l J'Iin'f 



Mw«M««»«Mfn*iw*-ifa*ii^ 



• • 




A ,\ A .*. A A' A 

take arms againft aflail of troubles, and byop- 

/W\/WWVV/W\/S/WWWNA/V\A//iA/7SA/V\/\/7Vy//W^^ 



1 I. 






'. • > 



pofing 



r 



I 4^ 




0" * 
• m 






J)bfing, eiid them? 

/WW\AAA/\AAAA/VWVV 



» * 



A .'• A ^ A ••• A .•• 

to die,-i-* to flieep,' 



No more, 

3 



^j \ 



t . 







A .V A /. A ••• A .% • A ' ' 

and by a fleep, . to fay, we end the heart acli, 



•«■ 



^^I,I|I;. aujil, ^fe 



i*aii^ 



A .. 



A 



• • 



• • • • 









and t^e thoufand na tu ral fhodcs that fleih is 




• • • • 



heir to:- 



'tis a confummation devoutly to be wiih'd. 

« /VNAAAAAAA/VVAAA/V/WVAAAATAA/NAAAAAA/VVVV 



- Y 

To 

A'/. 



die 



A.*. 



- Y 

—to 

A .% 



fleep 

A.*. 



'N\N^N\ 



- Y 

—to 
A .*. 



J' 

fleep! 

A/. 



I. 



- Y 

per 
A.-. 



? Y 

chance to 






? I 

dream; 



A.% 



« /VN/WWAMATAt t 



%, 



dream; 



I ^« 3 



1*4 ^- "•< 
aye, 



there's the 



.'i 



»• 



rub; :~ 






for 



-Y| ?r)-? Yl ? r 

in that fleep of death 



A.% 



• • 



« 



/S/\/\AAAAM/SAA/y/V\AW/VW 









• • 



- Y 

what 






dreams 

A/. 



may 

A.'. 




A.\ 



I. 



? I I 

when we have 



fhuffled (^this 




«• 



? Y 

mortal 

A .V 






K 



?. r 
muft 



• • 



r Y Y 

• give us ' 



•• • • 



paufe. 



A.\ 



^^AA/\A/^/vvwvw• 



2. 
I 



T- f Y 

There's the ref- 



•• 



pe^tiiiat 



• • 



? Y 

makes ca 






Y'l Y 

lamity 

£k. • • • • 



rY Y 

of fb 



A.. 






long 



A.% 



life: 



A.% 



Allegretto. 

rY 

a.) for 



A./. 

t t 



1 Yv I 

[ who would 

[ A- 



f Y- I 

bear the 

A 



•■• 



Y, Y 

whips and 

A 



Y- I 

fcoms of 

A 






Y r 


r r 


time, 


th' op 


A /. 


A .*. 

• - 
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[ Y Y 1, Y' .n 

preflbr's wrong, 



•■• 



n I f ? 

the 



A .V A 



• • 



? 



proud 



raan's 



• • 



contumely, 



r Y 

the 



• • 



^AAA/V\A/WW\A^yA/7\A/WV/VWVM AM. 



pacng 



'^ 



i 
< 
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T- I 

of 



• • 



d9f-fpls?d 

a7. f A /. 









/^VAA/NA/WVAA/\/»/\A/7VVA/\A 



It I I 

infol^ncie df 



• • 



I Ti 

ofHce^ 



• • 



Ml 

and 

^ /^ 

A 



• • 



r^ I' 



• • 






Y- I 



• • 



• • 






tlul 



A 






• » •. 



Y'-V-rY-T- 1 

3 .) palti^nt ftaentf 

A /. I: A .*. 



A«AA/yv/S/yV/WWVAAAA/7y\/ySA|V\A<^^ 



Y Y Y 


Y-Y- 


'? T J 


■? Y 


' A -,% 


?r: 


?. P 


of the un 


wortiy 


takes; 


when 


he him 


felf 


might 


A .. .% 


A .% 


A .*. 


A A 


A .% 


A.*. 


A /. 



his qui 



A«* ••JA«» 



etus 



make, 



• • 



-I i 

witli a 



• • 



J' 

oar^ 
lA^ 



?. Y 

'bodkin? 






AHegret^d.' - 
Y* I. 






A 



'Y Y 

fardles 
A .*. 



Y r| - Y 



bear, 

A 



3.) to 

A.*. 



irgo. 


1 






■» « 


r Y 


t r 


Y. 1 Y 


?Yi 


[?> 


groan and 


fweat 


under a 


weary 


life, 


A 


A .*. 


A .. /. 


A /. 


A .*. 



A/^A/^/vv^^A/s^v^^vA/^AAA^/v/V^A/^^A/sAA/\/^AA/^A/vyA 



u 



• r r Y 

but that the 

A 



• • • • 



1* Y' 

dread of 
A .% 



Y- Y- 

fomething 
A 



Y-V* 

after 
A .% 



i 



? 
death, 

A 



-Y 

(that 

A .'. 



undil- 
A 



• • 



\ 
I 



Y.- Yi 

covered 



• • 



;r- Y.r 

country^ 



• • 



Y- Y". 

from whofe 



• • 



? Y 

bourne no 






I I Y- I ? r 

tfavellfer rd turns) 



• • 



G 2 



ptizzle$ 
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Y Y Y 

puzzles the 



? r 

will; 



- Y 

and 



A .. 






A A A .% 



? Y 

makes us 


? Y 

rather 


A 


A .♦. 



? Y 

bear the 






? Y 

ills we 

A .*. 



? r 



• • 



rrY 



have, * 'thanlfly 



I? Yl Y Yr 

( fly to others 



A •• \ A •«! A •• «• 



that we 



• • 



Y- Y- 

know not 

A 



• • 



?r 
of. 

A.'.L 



I. 



: ? r 

Thvis 
A .*. 



Y- Y- 

con(cience 

'A 



•>• 



? Y I Y Y f f 

does make ! cowards of us 

I A .► .V .. 



• » 



f '^'' 

all: 


1 

[ '■■ Y • ' 

and 


. A.V 


1 A .V I 



? Y 

thus the 






Y- Y- 

\ native 



hue of 



refo 



i 



A .V . A 



lution 



r i-Y* 
is 

A .*. 



Y- Y- 

licklied 



.V I A 



o'fer 



r Y Y 

with the 



»•> 



t 



pale i caft of 



A.% 



thought : 



Y 

and 



.. 



A •! 



Y-Y- 

enter 



prizes of 

A •• »•• 



great 

A.V 



pkh and 



I 



Y- Y'f- Y 



moment). 

A vV ' 



witii 

A »V 



. ? Y 

this re 
. A c 



.? Y 

gard^ their 
. A . /» 



f Y^ Y* 
currents 

A 



•>•- 



? Y 

turn a 
A 






? P 
wry, 

A .'« 



B' 



» I 



■" Y 

and 
A .V 



?■ r 



•>> !• 



7 Y 



lofethe nameof 



* ■ • • • i 

Allegretto, 

Y ?hl ? Y 

a«Snon. 1^1 Soft you, 



•'< 



•>^ 



? r 


3.. 


nowt 


■• 


• A «?«i 


• 



JL,argo. 

- Y 
the 



^f 



• • 



lair 



r 
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? r 

fair Op 






? Y 

helia? 
A .V 



I. 



Nymph, 



nl M 

in thy or 



• • »» •■» 



Y-Y- 

ifonsy 



-Y 

be 



.% I A /. 



? Y 

all my 



•••• 



linsre 



•* 



Y "? [ 

membeifd. { 
A .*. I 



«. 2» ■%'*>!. ..aJr** 
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A .V A.' 

Ta die 



A •^^ A 

to fleep 



• •■• 



A .V A 

no more ! 



• -•' 




A A A :r. A /; A 

and by a lleep tx) lay^ we end the 




andthethoufand natural ihocks that Heih is heir to;, 



>^: 



tiS 



- V 



• • 



r 4a 3 




A 

■'tis a cx)nfummati6n devoutly to be wifli'd ! 



But to conclude, as the practice of the enharmonic genus of 
niufic, and the art of reducing the mekdy and meafure of fpeech 
to pradticable and legible not^s (if it was ever compleat), and of 
accompanying tlie fame by a continual bafs *, have lain, as it 
were^ in. a terra incognita^ for at leaft a thoufand years paft, I 
think, fchefe.fmall fpecimens produced, may be our vouchers to 
prove, that we have difcovered the land, and marked o¥it the 
route which may be followed by others : and therefore, I hope, 
gallant adventurers will not be wanting, to puih thefe difccH 
veries further, to explore and bring to light thofe rich curiolities 
. that ftiH lie hid in the interior parts of the country. 

ft 

* In the modern praftice of mufic there {eems no iignificant reaibn, why the ^mmon 
accompanying bafs, qf all forts of airs, fhould be called- ^^ r^ff/intt^ ox thorou^ hafs^ unlefs 
the term vn% taken from that bafs, which, by acc(»npanying theatrical declamation, was cwtinuid 
all thorough the performance, while the other balTes, for the accomp^nyment of incidental 
chromatic or diatonic airs, as interludes, were only intxodticed now and then. For the faA 
is^ the modem fo^ continuo is no more continual than the cantus, or any other part of the 
fymphony I Nor do I know any thing which, can prc^rly be called a thonnigh bais, in our 
days, except the drone of that' ancient inftrument the bag-pipe, ^mai)e by tiUis imp/iriiusj 
founding exaftly the two notes (key note and £fth) which I have . made ufc of in thefe 
experiments. 
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• 



• f 



OiNGE writiiig the foregoing treatife, I have heard Mr. 
^ Garrick in the charafter of Hamlet; and the principal 
dijSerences that I* c^n remember, between his mannen. and 
what I have mark^ed in th« treatife^ are as follow i 

In the firft pkte, that fpeech^ or foliloqwe, which I (for 
want of better judgem^it) have noted in the ftile of a ranting 
a^tor, fweUed with firfe and fbftened With piano, he delivered- 
with little er no diftin<£tion of piano and forte, but nearly imi*- 
f<»rm; fomething below the or^nary force, or,, as a mulician^ 
woi:dd fay, /$tto voce^ otfemprtpoco^ piano* 

Secondly,, as to meafure, the firil line thus r 



3 



To 






be 



A .*r 



rrl 



or 



&. *\ 



not to be 



A- * 



. «•;• 



I. 



/• ^^ 



K 



I 



that is the 



^ 



#4 •'r 



queftion. 



•• 



Thirdly,, as to acx:ent and quantity, thusi^ 



I 



To 



die. 



— to 



I 



t 



r 



fleep,. 



P 



no 



? 
N- r 
more*. 



The words,. arJTeJB is beir tot he pronounced as I have marked- 
i» my vanation, page 46.; where the two fyllables, betr 
\ both acuted^ and by that modulation,; gjve the idea of the^ 

fbnie 



• 
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fenfe teing itifpended, , for the thought which immediately 
follows. . \ • . 

Laftly, Nymph f in tby orifons^ he pronounced in common 
mealiire, as. 



Nymph, fin thy 
A .% A /• 



orifons, 



I 
1 



'• • 



making the wc«d orifons ^[uite different from mine ; I was led to 
make the firft jfyllable o fhort and light, and the fecond ri long 
and heavy, by iuppoling the word to have been originally 
Norman Farench, (waifon ; but I fuppofe I was wrong in this, as 
in every other inftance where I have lhe^vn the difference. I 
Ihall forbear to gi^e any more Ipecimens of that great a<Stor's 
elocution, from the memory of once hearing, left I fhould do 
him injuftice, as my intention here is not to play the critic; but 
merely to Ihew, .that by means of thefe characters, all the varieties 
of enunciation may be committed to paper, and road off as eafily 
as the air of a fong tune. 

There is a perfe<Stion in the pronunciation of the beli fpeakers 
(which was remarkable in the late Mrs. Gibber, and is the fame 
in Mr. Garrick) : they are diftindkly heard even in the fofteft 
founds of their voices; when others are fcarcely intelligible, 
though offenfively loud. 

This effential quality is chiefly owing to the fpeaker*s dwelling 
wititi nearly unif(Min loudnefs on the whole length of every 

fyllable. 



r 
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Syllable, and confining the extent of the aecents, ^cute..^d. grave, 
within the compafs , of four or five tojies ; and alio to adopting^ 
in general^ a deliberate inftead of a rapid meafurei 

For if a perfon pronounces from fix to nine fyll^bles in a 
fecond of time^ as many people do,, an auditor muft be extremely 
quick and attentive to be able to keep tip with fo rapid an 
utterance* 

But good fpeakers do not pronounce above three fyllables in a 
fecond, and generally only two and a half^ taking in the ne* 
ccflary paufes. 

There are feveral public fpeakers, whole Ipeeches, if com* 
mitted to paper, would aprpear to have conibined all the force of 
logical argument, all the flowers of rhetoric, with an elegit 
c^jtoLce of words capable of beipg pronounced with graceful 
euphony; but by an erroneous delivery in relpe<Jt oi accent ^ r^tb" 
wuSf pau/e, zad force, though they way be juft in quantity and 
ff^tnqfisr un^er their mifltaken lueafuref their ipe^clies want 
much of th^t beauty and efie<5l which they fhduld derive from a 

proper enunciation. - 

Now to Ihew that fuch errors might ealily be eorrecSted, by 
the ufe of the foregoing rules, let us only fuppofe fuch fpeakers 
iiiitrqited hi the pra<9ice. of ordinary, mulic; might they no^ 
then be able to ling their fong according to the notes fet before 
them, keeping the prefcribed///^^r^ of yij^orT^e)©;; and, tinder 

r 

quantity., obferving the juft paufes, and, the Several expreflions p£ 
Jiaccato, otfojienutoi znd Hfo of piano or forte ^ And this being 
admitted, the practicability of the other (which is by much the 
eafier of thrtwo) cannot be denied. 

H Ther 
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The tenor of fpeech. in private convenation may be (aUegro 
or) rapid ; for there, if the auditor mifles a word, he may defire 
the fpeaker to repeat his fentence : but all dilcourfes delivered to 
a large audience fliould be (largo e fojlenuto) deliberate, and the 
found of each fy liable, as to loudnefs, continued uniformly audible 
to its juft length or <7^/^;^//Vy. 

In the various tumults of paflion, the voice runs very high 
into the acute^ and very low into the grave; but. in fpeaking to 
an audience, where the firft intention is to be heard, and the 
next to invite attention, the excefles of acute and grave fhould 
be avoided, particularly the latter; becaufe few people fall to a 
very grave accent without dwmdUng into a whifper : and as long 
founds are more audible than fhort ones, all fyllables (I repeat it 
again) fliould be fupported to the full extent of their proper 
quantity with nearly an uniform ftrength of voice, and not 
dying away, or interrupted by refls after every fyllable, as if 

« 

they were lighed out, nor fo as to give ^Jiaccato or Ihort-pointed 
fexpreffion, both which mariners, though natural in paflions, 
are unfeemly and difadvantageous in argumentative oratory ; and 
in general, all rapid pronunciation keeps the audience in a pan- 
ful attention, which tlie want of proper paufes increafes, by 
leaving th^em no time to affiflr their apprehenfion by recol- 
ledlion. 

I will exemplify what I have faid by fetting a few lines, from?. 
Leland*s Demoflhcnes, in three different manners.. 



Firft 



I &i 3 



'w:. 



Firft manner. BombaJliCi by an excefs in the extenjion of acute and 
graven, and of the plana and forte^ and the tones, not fojienuto or^ 
equally fupported, 

* Ordinary walking meafure. 




A /• A :. A •% A •• /• A /• AAA •• /. A 

And now, if ever we ftood in need of mature 




A .. /. A :. A •% A . /• A 

- '-de li J5e ra ti on and counfel, the prefent juh<Sture 




•• • • 



A •*• A •• •*• A •• /• A •• •*• . A 

. - calls loiidly ' for them ; - we mull be careful, &c. 



* halting meafuri'TncsLm^ that the duration of the whole quantity of fyllables undpaufes 
contained ihcm ^'adgna (chat is, as much as are marked between 'two barn), fhould ht equal 
to the time of making one ftep of Walking; which admits the varieties of Jhwy ordinary^ and 
fuick walkingi the next degree above which, in velocity, is running m$afure* 



H a 



Second 



{ 



i* 1 



r- • « • « I r \ 



»• r r* • .*., ...» .^ , 

Second manner. Too rapid^ though in An uniform tmor ofloudtiefs^ 



Qorrente^ or running meafure. 




A ^* A \.,\ A r. A ;.'.•. A 

And now, if ever we ftood in. need .of .mature 




t ■ . 



• • < 



•J3L. ••• »«• ax •• •• *J^ •« iSI •• •• 

-ddiberatien and counfel,. the ^efent j«n<fture €all* 




...A'^ - .. .V . A- 

ioudiy. fbrtiiem;. we nmftb^L careful not to drive;: 



- > • . 




A' 

tjce mi liefr wiM>,are,,&c, 



t . 
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Third 



£ $^ 1 



.Third manner. Slow^J^rm, and uniformly loud^ 



• \ 



Walking meafure. 



V V. * V . 9 • 
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A ..*. A..\ .A .V A. .• .*. A ..% A*V ^A .. 

And now*.' if ever, we ftood in need of mature? 
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A. 
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A 



V'i A 



A 



de li be ra ti.on and counfel, 



tine prefent. 







calls loudly for them ; 



A 
We muftfJe 
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V^ 
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^ J 



careful 






• • T 

• I 







• • • 



Mir . . • • • • J\ ^ • • ^ •*• £^ « » •*• 2X • * ■ 

liot to drive thofe to ex tre mi ties who. are 



A # 



IIO>«» 



"• tf 



t u i 




. A ;•. A •% A /. A. •% A 

now af fem bled, and call themfelves 



• 9 



♦ J 



the 




-council ' oJF Am phydti ons. 



When^his.fyfl:ein was explained to Mr. Gawicfc, among many 

» * . . 

jufdicious remarks and queries, he afked this qneftion : 

Suppofing a fpeech was noted, according to thefe rules, in the 
manner he fpoke it, whether any other perfoii, by the help of 
thefe notcs^ could pronounce his words in the feme tone and 
manner exactly as he did ? ' - . 

To which hd was anfwered thus : 

Suppofe a firft-rate mulician had written down a piece of 
mulic, which he had played exquilitely well On an exceeding 
irne toned violin ; another performer with an ordinary fiddle 
might undoubtedly play every note the fame as the great mafter, 
though perhaps with lefs eafe and elegance of expreflioii; but, 
notwithftanding his corredtnefs in the tune and manner, nothing 
could prevent the audience from perceiving that the natural 

tone 
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tone of his inftrument was execrable: fo, though thefe niles^ 
may enable a mafter to teach a juft application of accent, em- 
phaiis, and all the other proper expreflions of tha voice in 
fpeaking, which will go a great way in the- improvement of 
elocution, yet they cannot give a fweet voice where Nature: 
has denied it. 
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HAVE perufed with much pleafure and inftni(Stion, 
the very ingenious diflertation you have fent me from 
your mulical friend, and am now fully convinced that there 
is both a melody and rbytbm even in our common Ipeech in 
Englifti. As to melody, I was before convinced that there 
was a different tone in the different languages of Europe. 
Secondly, that in the fame language there is a vaiiation of 
tone, arifing from the paffions, or even the character, of the 
fpeaker; but I did not know before, that in plain fpeech, 
without paflion, humour, or any other mark of charadter, 
there was any variation of tone : and even after reading the 
diflertation, I was very unwilling to believe that there was any 
variation upon the fame fyllable* 1 was foon convinced that 
there was a variation in the whole tenor of the fpeech; fo that 
before we had fpoken two or more fentences, or even one 
fentence to an end, the tone of the voice is changed : but I 
thought this change proceeded from word to word, or from 
different fyllables of the fame word, without any change upon 
the fame fyllable. But upon confidering the matter more 
fully, and conferring with fome learned muficians of this 
a . u place, 



r 
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** place, 1 am convinoscl that Mr. &-*- ia hi itltJe right) -and ^at 
*^ the voice does not rpit in the fam« tone, eyen u^n the £>htft 
** fy liable ; but goes rni continually changing) not cnly . fxpoii 
." different words and fyll^djles, but upon the fime fyilabl^. 
** And indeed I how begin to think, that to keep the voice -in'thfc 
■** fame tone, even for the fhorteft time, or, in other .words^ 
<* to {peak in a perfed: monotony, is a. thing of art which nobody 
^> but a miiiician can perform, I am aiib convinced, that the 
^^ voice does not only rife or fall upon the famd fyllable (I meanl 
** in, muiical modulation), biit alfo that it ibmetimes does both. 
." rife and fall upon the fame fyllable, particularly ui>on fuch 
^^ fyllables as make a word by themfelves, or are prQn6uiK:ed 
" with any pathos; fuch as the fyllable obf given zs an inftande 
" by Mr. S— ^ who has obferved, with great accuracy, that the 
" voice rifes upon this monofy liable twelve enharmonic intervals 
** or quarter tones, but falls only feven. Such fyllables he very 
" properly calls circumflex \ and he has made a diftindion df 
" them, which no grammarian ever made, but which, for any 
" thing I know, may be well founded in the ufe of the Englilh 
** language ; into thofe circumflexes which begin with rifing and 
" end with falling; and thofe which, vice verfdy begin with 
" falling and end with rifing. And the obfervation he has 
** made on the circumflex + of the monofy liable ob! that it does 
" not fall fb much as it rifes by five quarter tones, is alfb ah 
** obfervation, I am perfuaded, entirely new, and fuch as could 
" have been made only by a man of fp nice an ear, and fo accu- 
** rate an obferver, as Mr. S— . 

t Thu and tbe following maiks refer to the anfwen hereafter given to theie obfenrations. 

I § a. But 
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§ 2« ^^ t But itill it reixudns to be confidered^ whether there 
^ be any difibrence with refpe6t to tone^ betwixt the accented 
^^ and unaccented fyllables of word» in EngUfli ;; tiiat is to fay, 
^ whether the voice does not rife or fall in its tone^ or do both, 
^^ upon what is commonly called the accented fyllable, as upon 
" any othen Upon this point, I hope, Mr. S— will take the 
^* trouble to inform me. If it be tnie^ that there is no difference 
^^ in this refpe£); betwixt the accented and unaccented fyllables in 
^^ Englifh, then I am in the right in faying, that it is only loud*- 
^^ nefs or fbftnefs in the pronunciation which diftinguifhes thefe 
" fyllables from the reft;— that it is by this variety, and this 
^^ variety only^ that all the various kinds of verfe are made in 
" Englifh, more various than the verfe of any other language in 
*^ Europe ; becaufe none of thefe languages has its fyllables fo 
" much diftinguiihed in that way: whereas in point of tone 
^V there is not, I believe, any great difibrence betwixt them and 
'" the Englifh. This is a matter of fome curiofity, and I hope 
" Mr. S — will think it worth his while to confider it atten- 
" tively. 

§ 3. ** As to the Greek accents Mr. S— fuppofes, that the 
" voice rofe by ilides np to a fifth, which made the acute accent^ 
*< aad feU down again upon the next fyllable in the fame way; 
" and that in the circumflex accent it Hid up and down 
** upon the fame fyllabk. I was much inclined at firft to 
" reje<St this hypothefi«, and to fuppofe, that the voice rofe at 
** once upoai the acuted fyllable, and fell at once to the grave^ 
" as commonly happens in mufic; but upon ftudying attentively 
" the parages which I have myfelf quoted from the ancient 
I <* writers- 
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*^ writers of muiic^ videlicet^ Ariftoxenus and GaudeiUius (Vo!. 
^* IL p. a86.), and likewife from Dionyfius Thrax. (ibid^^. 278% 
♦^ -which I fee is obferved by Mr* S— , I am fully convinced, that 
" in founding the acute accent in Greek the voice rofe by ilides 
^ to a fifth, and fell again upon the next fyllable id the fame 
^ manner ; and that it both rofe and fell in that way upon the 
^ circumflex accent ; and that this way of rifing and falling was 
^ the principal diftin<5tion betwixt the melody of fpeech and of 
^ muflc. Upon this fuppofition, the pronunciation of the Greek 
" language will not be fo like chanting, as it would be, if the 
** voice had rifen at once to a fifth upon a fingle fyllable, and 
** will be much liker the pronunciation of oiu: Englifh, though I 
^^ think it is impoiiible to deny, that it was much more mufical. 
" For upon every word of Greek that was not an enclitic, the 
" voice rofe a fifth, which is certainly not the cafe in Englifh, 
" though I do not deny, that the tone of a whole declamation, 
" or perhaps of one fentence of it, may, by fbaall intervals, rife 
*^ even higher; and perhaps upon one fingle paflionate word, 
" fuch as ob! the tone may come near a fifths And indeed I 
" think we need no other proof of the Greek language being 
^* more mufical than ours, than that it was a beauty in their 
** compofition to arrange their acute and circumflex accents, fo 
'* as to make a variety in the melody of their language agreeable 
*' to the ear. See what I have faid upon this fubje(5t, p. 380. ^/ 
•* feq» of vol. IL Now this is a beauty of compofition unknown 
*^ in Englifh. And fo much for the melocfy of fpeech, confifting 
" of the mixture of acute and grave, to which, as Mr, S— • very 
** properly obferves, the word accent ought to be intirely appro- 

I 2 " priate<l, 
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*.* pirated, that being its true etymological iigniflcation. I have 
*^ indeed ufed it in its common ineaning in Englifh ; but^ I think, 
** I have always diftuiguiihed it from accent, properly fb called^ 
" by thd addition oi EngHjk to it, or fomc other expreffion, 
" which, I hope, has removed all ambiguity, though I acknow- 
" ]£dge that it were better that difioerent things were diftingniftied 
" by different names; and that, in treating a fubjedt fcientifically,. 
" ib muth con^aifance ihonld not be fhewn to vulgar ufe as to 
** confound di&rent things under the fame name. I will there- 
f* fore for the fatiire,^ xife Mr. S — ^s terms of light and heavy y 
*^ which correfpond very well to the ancient terms of arjis and 
** thefis. 

§ 4* >* Be£des acute and grave^ Mr. S— obferves in common: 
" fpeech three things %. videlicet, light and heavy ^ forte and piano y 
^^ or loud and fofty. under which arc included fwelUng^ and dying 
^ amay^ lt>eing modifications of loud and foft j. and ladlly, lo^ig 
^^ and Jlmrt^ {| Now as I anx no nrofician, I am not able ta 
^* make the diftindtion betwixt light and beavy^ and loud ^uAfoft ? 
^^ and though I ha^e confulted more than one of the greateft 
f* muficiafis here, I cannot difcover the difference;: nor do^ they 
^ feem to me to underftand it any more than \ do,^ even in mufic 
^' And as to words, I cannot conceive how the beavy^ or accented^ 
^ fy liable, as it is commonly called, ihould be founded j^/j. or 
** the Mght fyllable loud. 1 can indeed conceive how the whole 
** fentence may be pronounced in a fofter or louder voice;, but 
^^ ftill the heavy fyllable will be louder than tlie reft, and the light ^ 
^^ fofter^ Now I hope Mr^ S — will take the trouble to explain thisl 
^ As to the dijBference hoXM^xxXjhort andbng (that is, quantilyj^jaid 
3' " ' ^ light 
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^^ ligbf and heavy ^ Ii>erfe<aiy agree with him: Mid I am alf© 
^^ convinced, that wp have not only long and ihortTyUablesin 
" Englifti; but that fome fyllables are four times as long as 
" others, even without the vowel or diphthong, being lengthened 
*^ by pofition; tl>at,i$, by the addition of confonants in the fame 
" fyllable ; and {o I find Mr. S — has marked fome of them in 
" the notation that he has given us of the mnHc of fome fen- 
" tences* It was not fo in the learned languages ; for there> 
^^ though a long fyllable was made . fomewhat longer by the 
^^ addition of confooants^ apid a fliort fyllable fhoiter by the 
^^ taking them away, a long vowel was always \o a fhcHt vowel 
** in the ratio of two to one ; for a long vowe) was juft the ihort 
** vowel twice pronounced* But we are not to expedt that a 
^* barbarous language fuch as the Englifli, not formed by rul^es? 
^' of art, ftiould be fo regular in its pronunciation r 

" Upon the whole, it is my opinion, and I find it is the 
^* opinion of all the mufical men here to whom I have fliewn it, 
" that Mr. S — ^s Difl^ertation is a moft ingenious performance* 
" It is reducing to an art what was thought incapable of all rule 
" and meafure; and it lliews, that there is a melody and rhythm 
" in our language, which I doubt not may be improved, by 
" obferving and noting wliat is moft excellent of the kind in the 
^^ beft fpeakers. In that way I fhould think that both the voice 
" and ear of thofe who do not fpeak fo well might be mended, 
?* and even the declamation of our beft a6tors may be improved,. 
" by obferving in what refpedls they fall fhort or exceed; for as^ 
*^ foon as a thing is reduced to art, faults will be found in the 
*^ beft performers, that were not before obfervecL If ever I publifti 

" another 
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"^^ another edition of my fecond volume, I ihall certainly make 
'^^that part of it, which treats of the hielody and rhythm of 
'" fpeech, more pcrfedt frbm his ol^fervations, if he will allow 
*^ me to make ufe of them* It is true what he obferves, that I 
^^ have, in explaining that matter, gone to very genend prin* 
•^^ ciples, and made many divifions of the fuhjeiSl, more perhaps 
^^ than are neceffary for practice; but I profefs to give the philo- 
^^ ibphical principles of every part -of language, and, as I fee 
^* that Mr. S — is a man of a philofophical turn, as well as a 
^^ practical mufician, .1 muft beg the favour that he would let 
"^^ me know, if he thinks I have erred in the philofophy of that 
*^ jKfft of language^"* ' 
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LETTER TO THE AUTHOR of the ORIGIN and PROGRESS 

OF LANGUAGE, at EDINBURGH. 



London, March 17, 1775. 

1 CONFESS it is a Long time iiiu:e my much efteemed friead 
Sir J* P* communicated to me the Series and Obfervations 
made by your 1 — ^p on my little treatiie concerning the melody 
and meafure of fpeech : obTervationa that do me great honour^ 
and at the fame time imprefs me ivkh the higheft opinion of 
your candour and condefceniion^, in adopting a fyftem io contrary 
to what your 1 — p and many other great men have fb ably ad- 
vanced. 

Temporary and unavoidable buiinefs has prevented me hitherto 
from giving the attention that was abiblutely necejQiary in order 
to give your 1 — p fatisfadtory anfwers to your doubts.. 

The method I have taken for that end is this : I have read over 
the 5th chap, of book ii. vol. II. of your very learned and inge- 
nious work, and have fet down my further remarks thereon,, 
referring generally to the page ; after which,, I again read over 
and confidered your 1 — ^p's remarks and queries, and thereupon 
added fuch explanations as I thought would remove all difficulties*. 
From which, together with the re-confideration of the treatiie,, I 
hope your 1 — p will comprehend my meaning in fun.. 



Ill 
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In the ftudy of mufic, as in common arts, an artift can attain 
a much more apparent degree of perfedlion, without knowledge 
in the theory, than a theorift can without pra<5tice in the art. 

Hence it happens, that the carpenter who works, uncohfcious 
of the fcience, under the rules of geometry, though he cannot 
demonftrate a fingle propofition, is, in the eyes of the vulgar, a 
more valuable man than a perfe6t geometrician. — ^The pradtifing 
muficians are often without a tindture of the theory ; for to ^xcel 
to a certain degree in playing, and even to compofe in tafte, are 
both far Ihort of that theory in which your 1 — ^p has entered very 
deep. The greateft part of the fkill of fome great mailers is 
derived more from jxradtice and inJiinSi^ than from the ftudy of 
firft principles ; therefore I do not much wonder that your 1 — p 
had not fatisfadbory anfwers to your inquiries among them. 

The delire your 1 — ^p exprefles, to make ufe of my treatife in 
a re-publication of your excellent fyftem, does me too much 

•■ « V « a 

honbtnr to fufifer me to make the leaft obje<5tion. 

I am about to print privately a few copies, fbmewhat more 
enlarged than that yonr 1 — ^p had, in order to fubmit it to the 
jttd^ement and c6rre<5tion of my friends; among whom, lihall 
6^ very happy if you will permit me to count your 1- — ^p. 

,1 am, Zx,c. 



PART 
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FARTHER REMARKS on the ORIGIN and PROGRESS 
OF LANGUAGE, vol. II. book ii. chap. 5, 



PAGE 304. *' This rhythm (with found) is of two kinds; 
" for it is either of- founds not articulated, whidi may be 
<< called muiical rhythm; or it is of founds articulated; and that 
« is the rhythm of language.** 



REMARK. 



Language is articulated by fyllables; and music is articuhtted 
by a divifion of any one -found into many or more than one 
found; as fuppofe the fenai-brief equal in dm^- ■ q - ■ | 

tion of time to the fwing of a pendulum of 1 60 ' ~ — •* 

inches, to be put as the complement of a bar - 
in mufic ; it can be articulated into two minims, I p ?^ \ 



or four crotchets, t , > » > I 

• t-f r ■ r r ■ 




or eight quavers, 

TherefOTC the femi-brief bekig a continued found of one whcde 
bar*6 length; and its feveral fub-divifions into two, four, and 

K and 
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eight notes, being alfo each of them a whole bar's length, and 
nnilbns with the femi-brief ; fo are they, properly, fub^articu- 
lations of the original femi-brief. 

Speech is neceffarily articulated hf lyllaliles, in as much as twcr 
fyllables cannot poffibly be founded or pronounced, without articu* 
lating or dividing the tone, under which they are to be founded,, 
info tv«;o^parts, atthe Jeaft;, for if the wovd fa//y were to be fiing un- 



dejctjietoneof^^^ theJingiar niiift nectffla^^ 



■^^"^'ip^PT^ 



iitfOi two articulated parts, as P P or. ■ P * f » 1 have faid, into- 

folly Mif 

tWQ^ paf^s at kaf^ becuu^ whett W6*ds ansf joined ieMi mufic 

(in tjie modem ffite) even, fyllables, fty tfhe aid theoreoj^ «re» 

capable of being varioufly and. im&utel^ artitulated^ a^ 




mui 



mnfic, they 



are not. A divifion of note^> which ape iihiicii^ witfc eacb 
otber^ i& a, diviUon" fifnply by jtrtiCitIa*ion.- THofe which afd not- 
nnifons, but either afcerld or defccnd, ai!e ^jyided both by ailA* 
culation. and.modulaf ion. 



P^e5^5. and 306. **'And firfl it is evident, that without 
** fome change of one kind or another in the found, there could 
**. be no rhythm, &c. — In order, therefore, to know the nature 
*^ of rhythm^ when, s^plied: to fosaxd^ we muA eecafider the, 
^ i^veral changes and iuodLikia;iioiit wfaiclk fcnuitd admits, Xhe 

** firft 
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" firft and moft fenfible variation, is when the found ceafes 
** altogether^ &€♦" 

a £ M. A^ R. K. 

Our animal exiftence being regulated by our pulfe, we feem 
to have an inftindlive fenfe of rbytbnius^ as connected with, and 
governing, all founds and all motions ; whence it follows, that 
we find all. people feel the efi^e<5ts of rbytbtnuSj.?^ they do thofe of 
light and warmth derived from the Sun; fo that, without fearch- 
ing^ for the reafon, it has generally been pafled over as a firft 
principle, or felf-evident truth. The fwing of the arm, and 
other fuch motions,, made by public fpeakers, are derived from 
their inftindtive fenfe oirbytbmusy and are, in effect, beating, time 
to their orations.. Alfo curfing, fwearing, and many other un- 
meaning, words,, fo frequently interwoven in common difcourfe, 
are merely expletives to. fill, the meafure,. and to round each 
rhythmical period. 

From, this inftindlive fenfe of rbytbmus^ when we mean to 
meafure either motions or founds continued, articulated,. or in- 
terrupted by fliorter or longec paufes,, we muft pre-fuppofe an 
€xa6t periodical pulfation,. as regular as the fwings of a.pendu- 
lum, the velocity of which, periodical, pulfation we may vary ac- 
cording to our pleafure,. as often as we would chufe to qviicken 
or flacken the movement ; and then, all continuation of founds 
or paufes are. to be fubferviently meafured and regulated by this 
uniform and fteady piilfation,. as long as that proportion . of pul- 
iation (or pendulum),fliall be continued. 

Page 307. " The queftion then is, what changes continued 
** found admits of, and what are the rhythms thence ariiing ? 

K 2. "And 
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^ And there is one obvious ch^n^^ which very ftrohgly ftrlkcs 

^^ the fenfe; namely, that from huder tofofter^ or vice ver/aJ^. 

REMARK* 

The variety of loud and foft fliould never be confidered as 
(necefllirily) a governing princij)le of rhythfnus\ becaufe though 

* r 

it may, fometimes, be accidentally coincident with 'rhythmical 
pulfation, yet it would be ofFenfive if it continued fo for any 
confiderable length of time: for the application of the loud and 
tbefoft^ both in muiic and language, either for ufe or ornament, 
muft not be indifcriminate or periodically alternate, but as occa- 
Hon calls for it; whereas the rhythmical pulfation is regularly 
periodical and conllant as the fwihgs of a pendulum, but of it* 
4elf implies no noife or found at all. And agreeable to this, a 
hand of muficians are much better governed in their meafures 
by -Siftlent waving of the hand, or of any thing that may catch 
the eye, than by the more ordinary noify way of beating time 
With the foot. 

The exprefEons, or rather the afFedlions oi heavy and light are 
neceflarily the governing principles oirbytbfnus\ for they are as 
conftantly alternate and periodical as the pulfe itfelf, and they 
muft be continued, by conception in the mind^ during all mea- 
fured refts or paufes, as well as during the continuance of either 
uniform, articulated, or modulating founds. 

The afFedions of heavy and light were always felt in mufic, 
though erroneoufly called by fome moderns accented and un<iC'' 
€ented\ however, the accented^ or heavy note^ was never under- 
Hood to be necejjarily loudy and the other nee eJfarUy foft \ becaufe 
if it were fo, there could be no occafion for feparate dire6tions, 
where to apply the forte and pianoy in as much as the afFedligns 

of 
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of beiwy and li^bt are continued in every cadence of every air, 
from the beginning to the end : whereas the forte and piano are 
often appUed dire<5lly contrary to beavy and light ; as in the fol- 
lo\«ing e^cample, almoft all the heavy notes are piano, and the 
light noteSy' forte* ^ 




\ A .*. A •*• A- .*. A *\ ^ 
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Therefore the diftin<5tions of hud and foft muft not be reckoned 
among the governing powers of rhythmus, though they may 
(bmetimes accidentally, or occafionally, coincide with the heavy 
and lighty which are the true and only governing principles 
of it» 



Page 310. — " That ibund^ which continues any length of 
^ time^ we call a hngfound'f and that whidb: continues a ihort 
•* time, we call a Jbort found. And as this quality of found 
^ depends intirely upon the time of its duration, it is commonly 
•^ known by the narae of tinted 

REMARK. 



is not what is called tintSs in; muiic ^me is meafured- by 
pulfation, quicker or flower; The pulfation of any one fort of 
titne muil continue as uniform as the fwinging of a pendukim of 
a given length ; but the intervals between the )>«^f of the pen- 
dulum may be filled varioufly. 



As, 
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As, ' for exartijjle i ' 
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Suppofing thefe four bars of .mufic «qiial to Jfevir fwiiigs rof a 
pendulum, the wljolc is but one ibrtof tifne^ jaotwithftaHi^^ 
the fub-divj<iofii, or artictJlation, - in the.feveral bai:% is-difiSH«nt; 
and confequently^ 'there i$ a great variety of lunger ^x^Jkofter 
(that is, of quantity )y without any difference in the time^ ^mea^ 
fure^ or rbythmus of the tune. If this fame tune is to be 
.played f after, tk» Jesngth of the bars .Hmft be. ijapaiiired iby a 
:6iQiter pemduliim:; aadi. tf ta b^ played tl^^ir^^ Ist^ ^ ^Jlpsiger 
pendulum. 

Tke foregoing ^j^pedmen is of th« ::geQus -of -^fOMUfww ///w^^ 
where the cadences or pulfes are divifibl^ by thie evonniinpfber two. 
The following example is of the other genus, called triple time 
iotmeafure); becaufe the c«<5fe/zr^j, or metres between the ^w^j, 
are divlfihl^ by die 'Odd number three, in this example the 
jiaodulation and harmony iball l>e the £ime as in the fonBter.; but 
the melody will be jdzfferent by oScut change of l±ee rix^tkmus^ or 
meajwie, lor time. 
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Fsigr^x 21. ^ -«^Iii thfr: harpfichoaid^ the; Dotebare.all bf the 
*^ l^me idig^ . \Yithant. the dxftimSiiGai.of kmg cnrfhQit;^-~xnor 
'<" hd&. ir Mvhat is pDOpeiiy caUed 7^(0^, bat ita whole nmfic is ^ 
<^ jingle of founds differing in: acateiie&«' and gravity, aisd diver^ 
<^ fi£i^ bf diHerent pouies ami. ftqpfi^xor diffecent. >degreft& of 
" quicknefs and ilownefs.**. " 

ICE M A K 1^\.. 

The notes ^ of the harpfiichoKi aad^ of alL polfatild iziftruments 
hhvt»; the '{wot aiUowsu:ioe made liar. thc^ duration- of their> tones, 
that ioEftniments foond^by the bowy or by inCi#atipni have. 
FiMf thou^ ,i«x the hwrpfichoFdy th^ l^dnei^ of the, t<^% from ■ 
the'fisft moQieiit of pereuffibn, diminilhes very faft, neveithelefs 
ibid ftiUifixunding, and the player i6> byrtde', obliged to keep the 
finger on the key, jpptiwffonding with>eaph ,notei dipring^the 
length of ^nte Which ^m noteibould continue; for \h^ initant 
f he < finger » wn&cwedy by . the. j^onftrui^ic^ of the inflrac^ept, a 
daxnper fatil on the ftring and flops the farther vibration^ And 
taoseoYiif^ ^e hari^chord being contrived for playing^ at- once, 
fyitK^a di^N%r<ent part^ ii3i harmony, is much m<?re capable of 
4 keeping 



1 
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keeping the player in true time) than any iin^e. in&rument, 
fuch as flute or violin; for, as in,the two laft preceding examples, 
whilft the treble in the firft bar conlifts only of one continued 

• * • • • • • • . 

found, the fame bar in the bafs is fo fub-divided as to ihew 
cxaftly how long the fingle found of the treble is to be continued. 

Page 313, ^^ — Long and fhort ^ and this is the fifth and 
^^ laft fpecies of rhythm. For if the mind perceives any ratio 
" betwixt founds; with refpedt to their length and ihortnefs^ 
^* then it has the idea of this kind of rhythm, which, in mufic, 
" is commonly called //>^; but in language the ancient authors 
*^ call it by the name of the genus, rbytbm\ whereas in modern 
*^ authors, it is commonly diilinguiihed by the name of 
^^ quantity r 

i 

R E TM A R K. 

RHYTHMiJS is a general term, and is divided into two getter aJ 
modes of timey common and triple ; each of which is fub-divided ! 

into fpecific differences of f after ^ndjlower ; confifting of cadences 
whofe metres may be uniform or mixed^ even or pointed,. The 
diverfities of uniform or mixedy even or pointed^ arife from the ' 
different manners of fubdividing and difpofing the quantities 
contained in the whole of each cadence or bar. . ' 

Quantity, or duration of founds, diftiiiguilhed by bnger 
w^AJborter^ is fubfervient to the cadences of rhythmus, as frac- • 
tional or aliquot parts are to integers ; and it is the bulinefs of j 

metre to adjuft the quantity of notes or fyllables .contained in each 
cademe or bary rbytbmus is to keep, by \\% pulfation^ all the 

cadences 



\ 



J 



k 
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cadences of ail equal length. Long ^ndjhort notes or fyllablei 
cure the common component parts of oil metres -of ?Q1 eadn^es 
under all kinds and fpecies fif . rb^bmus-^ th^at i^,. esch -cad^\SB 
Ainder any fpecies ©father of, .the, genei^f modes . may .bfc 
metrically fub-diyided into fractional or aliquot pafft§. . '*> 



i 




Aj^^^ 




As this cadence of common time^ 

may be fub'-cfivided uniformly into 

» 
or thus, the two genera of common and. triple ^"^ 

meafiire may be mixed, £,^, f^— f:p f \ 

6Tth\is, pointed^ 

arthus^ even^ 

or any other way, fo that the fra^ons, beiftg aliquot parts, Ihall 
altogether make up the whole quantity of the bar or ca^ 
ience. Atid^ in the like manner, this bar or Cadence of triple 




i^ f - I 



meafure, 

may be uniformly divided into 

or, by dividing it into two equal putSy the two 
genera are virtually mixed, 

or thus, into a pointed metre, 
oT'thus, even, 



^ven and uniform are the fame, but are confidiered under thele 
two different terms. In relpeil of the metres to which they are 
oppoTed, mixed metre, ^aid pointed metres 

L Page 
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1^ 3131 aikl 314. ** iJbw aa tfi««ian fe^ cUffier ihtemipted 
<*• hypau/h or mt»k)aUf (St it is wfthbut ^^ mtemsptionr. If it 
^' be: intef^ttpf ed, either tie itftirvah ai-e greater or le(S, or the 
" diftances beiw^en. die mtef^ah are ^atei^ or lefs. And hence 
'^ ar^ the two firft kinds of rbyjtbm I inentipn.ed». lie^onging to 
** the internals of found.** 

REMARK. 

T^b^mfemais or paufes between founds do hot neceiSanly con- 
ftitute any tegular diftindtion of rbytbhti^ or modis of timei for 
Itie pu^4s^ of cadence^ as well as its fub-diviiiom qI bea^. an4 
/^/{^ are to be counted on in the mind, during the paufes or 
iateipyafe;^. asiTWell as during the continuatlbn of fouad* ^See th© 

# 

&veraL examjpiea hxthis^treatifeO 

page^3i8. *' — ^Here^ a& in apcents^ ornote* oiS mufic, the» 
** i"§ nothing, abiblute, but all is relative; for there is not, nor 
^cannot be by nature, any fixed flandard for the lettgth or 
^ liiortnefs. of fyllables. AH therefore that art c^ do, is to 
^ a:£ceiJtai2:( tlkebatio that a long fyllable has to a ihort. And this 
*^ ther|jE3mniaiian& hdVe ^ed. to fee- as two te- bnie. And ^f htis all' 
*' lylfefeles in Greek and Latin^ compared to gd t he i', "are ettfterof 
*• ef «al len^gdiy. or in the ratio of two to, one ^ It. is^ not, ho^Keyei^, 
'*■ eisajfitty trtte, that all fliort fyMables are of equal length,, or all 
** feao^g;. terfeme fhort fyllables are (horter than otlidf^ li^ewl^ • 
" flioit, arifd Jbme long fyllables longer than others* Bnt in. the. 
** metrical art,, this difference, is not. attended tc)^ ajxd aW, the 

3. "fllP.^t 
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" ihort fyllables are held to be equal to one another, and all the 
" long.** 



I « 



RvJ£lM.A .H^K. 



•» 



We haVe 7?rf«ft«ti|r %o^ far aeGei\t'^ot {^f)diiy% jas thus,. for 
accent \ bijiutg two.voiqes, or two. inflr^raent§,' ^r wy twoipunds, 
intp uni/on with each other,— th^t unif on 'is taken, as ^Jlandardox 
i^^jw^; i'fr^jMni^hich, ^th^r utP^^^rd 4jr j downward, ^Tdfttive 
founds are m^^fuifed by purrfc^l^ 'rwitji .accuracy. . ih^^;dL,Jlandard 
io\\.ph^bmm^yi cade^cesy aHd-the^r fub-di|vifions ipL-quanUfieJ^^ we 
have' f he pendulum^ t)r tlie humanjlepy inftead of ^he pendiililm. 

tjpn lM3ty(^een4oi|gf ^TJUQfdrfliorter fyllabks th^ thatrcecomin^^e^ 
hyv wr- Gredc ^?iJ>ers; ,j^^ ,w|e,.haye .ftawfi, U^ ♦i^^effity . .:9f ,pt 
in wr rJanjguqgiy 3 inore ; ie|pecial|^ yn -^iur i4f¥tiS/* rF<?r \i t^ . 

s 

rhy tli^ifia^,aia4^flaetri9f»V KM^ -^s.lOi^?* ^34d,d^«Yn,.i?re;an^»4^ 

to, therevwaifb?rl»H^e w^jO€«ia^€|»T^Pr^^ «ff fy^l«Wes, Wi. 

any good poetry, which our beft authors have hitherto pra^tifedi 
thQug^ aj^J^h^i*]^ ^ne^e^y. ^ , Eqe exaojiple.: - 
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Wby not write tbeje two hexameters thus P 



'^l 



Ta 



• • 




alVki 



A .*. 
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: ferior 



r-'^— > 



sA .\ 



janimols. 
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:^- 


';■ 


it 


is 


il> 


• • 



T 

given, 



A 



«k 



1. 



.^ .Jr\ 



.A 



To en 






joy the 



ftate al 










lotted them 



%. 
»> •» 



by 

> 



heaven. 



:^ach Kne is ftill meafiired by fix bars or riytbmical cadencesy^ 
^d the fyllables, riow^ reftbredj are * provided for, without- 
injviring'the metre oPthe cadencesjhy fiil>-dividing their quant ftiis^^ 
ihto a8 many -aliquot parts (not exceeding the 'integer- of^eacfr 
cadence) as are required for. expreffing the recovered fyllables^: 
withai the time of the bar or ^^flfe«r^ under which they faik\ 



Page ^%($. " 
^ quantity. r~ 



-^ Our verife^ made ^by accent ^ and' not by- 
* Take for e3jan\ple ithe firft vetfe of the Paradife- 



a 



LoJfV: Of manX^rJi idifoIfedien64y and tke fruit, Here t;he five. 
* accented fyUabJes ,aj»i n^a^% 4ik H^ atid, fruit ."*: 



k'lE M A R fc. 



Poetry is 4t»ftenireadcin a certain forithal npaniier^ ^ppofing the- 
ten fyllables oi\ou^ i&^w/cj<muft be cut exaftly iijto five cadences: 
of two, Syllables, in eac^, or,'of,,four wbolfi and .t^o half ,<;(^dencesi. 
fKbeneais they always xiequiire the tim^ oijix tadences at leaft ; bwt , 
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^ofe who have only the idea of fiv« cadences^ ieMEbm attend* tcr> 
the neceflaiy- refis or pmcfesy or to a nice /«^rrV^z/ fub-divifion of 
the cadences according to the natural and neceflary empbajis (or 
poize''*) send quantity of each fyllablej and therefore frequently 
rmfpl^ce the ligbl znd the deavy. 

• * . * 

To give the proper expreffion to* the firft Unes of MltOn^s^ 
Paradife LoJ^y I humbly conceive^ they ihould be noted thus^ 



Of 



a /. 



man's 



firft difo 



# ■■^■■s 



• • 



bedience^ 



r 



• • c^* 



and the 


fruit of that for- 
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A' ^ 1 
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T* T^ 
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'"a • 



bidden 



• • 



tree, 
A..% 



- T' 

whofe 



A. 






mortal 






1. 1 

tafte brought 



death. 



A: 






into the 

A. .% 



t.. 



^) 



• ^ 



:?^ 


"^ 


>: ;(• 


' ^ ' 


"r 


y " 




a. . . . 

. ^ r 
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•world 


. and 


all our 


woe; 


» 


fing, 


heavenly 


Mufe. 


A r. 


A . C. . 


A. .V. 


A .V 


A..% 


A..% 


. A .. .% 


: A.i*. 



Page 316. "1 Ihall fay nothing further of r this xniaficafc 
^ jchyt^Biir except to^'Obferve, that the ancients were very accu* 
^ rate in it, as.in cverv. thine: eMeL.fbrthev.meafuredit hv^feefJ^. 



■ • 

* I fhall take the liberty for the future to appropriate this word poize as a commga tero^ 
fcr the ^^Jfiavy and* the /• Jigbtj as 4iccent is for acuti and gravey and quantity for :/(u»j[^ 
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^Sas thfQy 4id the rhythm 4»f,vtheir«haig^ge, -an4 ^aH da^Jb 

« 

** and >fp(Nidees, aa^ the-hke m their '^BOiuiiQ, «e^wdl4iS4fi> theft* 

' R E M A R K, 

AsJ'Cenfider eiu: fenfeof r Isthmus to be much more ifi/iinSHve 
tYizn rational^ 1 am^of Qpinion, that the ancient t Greeks mig^ 
have been pra6tically as excellent in that part of mufic, as the 
tnodems ; » but, frdm any thitig I have rfead| I caiinot thiiik th^y 
iiad'fo'afcciirke^ nlartner, of*der6ribi4giolrnotkigiit, ats^we bave. 
Th«ti^iiiftift<ftlw», by WllioUs 'ffl«t, COrhlttiiedi^ith <Mir^<n^ickl 
l^hythmus) feera, many* of thdm^ only^ftrving^o puzzle, ^ithoitit 
any real difference as to meafure. Our rules ^ which reduce all 
ihe ^ifible fpe^ids to two gendr^ are lobvioufly^norei^xcellenjti 
l>«CaVfe'*ihore Ikriple ; ^f wttkh^I have given fbme^e:riamples ib 
lIRe'fefegbiiig tredtife. 

r-ani^f X)piitioti, thw no 'iJaAgtia^ Was* evei^ "l^lten lihder fo 
confined a proportion of quantities as two and one, for the long 
aijd "ttidJJborti '- ♦ahd ^et! Ihdfe domitiftnf&tots, whb Ihiht at a gfeatir 
latitude^ -hive mentk^nedroo rule of prc^portion' except the-ti/sto 
andX)i]i6: rieilh«r HaVeS- t»ey l^ft^s ^y •fnffidfeUitor'fatisfa^oiiy 
rules for rejls or paufeSy without which neither poetry or profe 
<fjki]k1»e7gra6dfvd or jufb iaiitsr expreflion. 

- AriftideSj'itis true, fays, irei/Jcfi^v htft'X^6^ofiW[>*Aii^i^or^iSA.^ 
is, ** Tilere is a Vacant nxjilmt /a»^,^which isrleft\rithOutiaii';f found 
'** to compleat the rbytbmus. Th& Jborte/ijilent time in rbytbmu{ is 
** called letmma Or a. remnant; and a longJUent tme, .douhle to 
" the flioit, is called prqftbejis or an addition." And he had^&M 
juft before, ** That where in the rbytbmus of mixed feet, a foot 

** happened 
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<^ happened to be infufficient to fill the tnetre^ the vacancy was to 
^^ be fupplied by z:lilence^ either of a leimma or of a projibejis^ 

This^ however, is all he fays of it : though^ as it agrees perfedlly 
with my fyftem, it is fufiicient to convince me, that the accidents 
ofrbythmus belonging to our langjuage, were alfo the fame to the 
Greek. But as thofe grammarians who compofed the treatifes of 
proibdy now in ufc, have made no rules or allowances at all for 
7^e/ls or filencesj it is to be prefumed it was not intelligible to 
them, or they would never have omitted fo material a part, both 
of rhythmus and metric. And further it is plain, that determin- 
ing Greek and Latin heroics, flich as the Iliad and ..^Eneid, to be 
hexameter lines, excludes rbythmkal paufes altogether. 

For example, to fet the firft four lines of the ^neid in our 
notes, ftriflly according to the Latin profody, they will be thus, 
in common time : 




Arma vi 



? T Y| ? ? 

mmque ca | no Tro 



.1"?. 

jaeqm 



• • 



A /. 



? Y Y 

primus ab 
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A .*. 



?YY 
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?YY 
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A 

?Y Y 
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? ? 
am, fa 



? Y Y 
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#-^^-^ 



• • 



? ? 
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?Y Y 
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• • 



• • 
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A/. 



? ? 
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? ? 
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A /. 
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? ? I ? Y Y 
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A.'. 

? Y Y 
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• ■• 
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A .*. I 
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Here 
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Here is no room for variety of metre, nor a moment's pauie eveit 
for breathing, each line being ftridlly confined to the fix metres^ 
or cadences. I have fet the lines above, according to their quan- 
tities prefcribed by the rules of profody ; but it is fit I Ihould alfo 
fhew them as they are generally fcanned in our fchools;. where,, 
by making the lafl: fyllable of the dadlyl longer than the firft (in 
diredt cohtradi6tion to the real quantities)^ they turn dadlyls into* 
anapefts. 




Ar ma vi 
A /. A .V 



Y. I ? 

rumque ca 

4 -A.^ 



I ? ? I ? ? 

no Tro jae qui 



• • 



A.\ 



A .% A .*, 



Y: I? 

primus ab 



A .V ^ :.\ A ••; A /. 



? 

or 



7 

IS. 



A .•• A A 



If I could meet with a living Virgil, 1 fhould afk him, why 
thefe lines might not be fet in the following manner, in triple 



meafure> ftilt preferving the long and the Jjbort fyllables, but with, 
an extended variety of long and longer^ Jhort ^nAjhortery and alfo* 
with the proportion of triples and tbinds as well as of doubles and^ 

» 

halves f And if he gave me a better reafon why they fliould not, 
than either the grammarians or. the commentators have done, I* 
would certainly fubmit to him, and. copy his manner of pro-.- 
nouncing exactly, ki^accenf as well asL> quantity,, which w^ould- 
moft probably be quite new to all Europe. 
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In this maimer, the nmhum iUe.Tjad the /^^ ^/.are prandmicsd 
wkhoot any f/j^ff«, and without any injury either to- the riy$bma8 
or to the ntetrk^ die vadekca b^g all da&ylic^ under which tide 
fp^ndee is legally. iiiduded. And with the addition of necefiaiy 
refts for breathing time, axKl for ftops of exfo'^ffiatt'^^ .thefe* linos 
^te oSiometres iD&saAoi beKoineters, ...:.: • f 

It is proper I Ihould fay fbmething for the liberty I have taken 
here, in varying th^ proportions of the fyllable^ in t^ (cfctsjr/. ' 

It is notorious, that this foot is (b called itom. daSfyluSy\iL 
finger \ bicaufe, as Ifidoras ftys (De Gr^m. ^ib. J. cii6.), "^ 
M begiite from the longer joint, and ends ,in two ihort. one^.* 
It is certain the longeil member of a finger is about equal in 
length to the two (horter ; but it is alfo certain, that the lengths 
of |the bon^s of the t^ree joints of a finger are nearly in prop(»> 
tioii to each other,! as three, two, and one; confequently, three, 

^ t'wovfld ix^biti ln^r<Af fiere by a better wortl, if I could iind one; but if a pauft at 
(ilence, fitly employed, makes a fignificant impreffion on an auditor, it may be admitted ai 
aa exprei&on in die fpeaker. 

M tha 



the longeft, is equal to the fum of two and one (the two fliorter)^ 
added together. Now though I 66 not fay there" is, to my 
knowledge, any natural or neceffaiy atnalogy between the pro- 
I portions of our members and the meafures of our words ; yet, as 
' Jififtides fays iUjclvTio; ftijy vv «xA)]drj,.&.c. lib..!, p. ^6.), " It is called 
" daSiylus^ becaufe the order of its fyllables is analogous to the- 
" parts of z finder;" aud the proportions I give the fyllables in 
the daByl according to my altcrationV being agreeable to Arijiides's 
definition, I might ftand upon this, as my authority. . But it 
does, not appear, the Greeks had any method of notation which fet 
the ^^^/ in that order; and therefore I do acknowledge, I had 
410 Other authority for what I have done, than the judgment of 
my own ear, in eftimating the quantity of fyllables^ and the 
£upbonij^ oi language. I have taken the fame liberty with the 
ifnapaji or anti-^da^l^ and fbmetimes, under the fame judg« 
tnent, ' haVQ put them both as the Greeks did. 
I wiB fet a few lines of the Iliad in like, manner. 
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In fetting thefe lines, I have followed authorities as far aS I 
could find them ; the reft I muft take upon myfelf. We have 
Euftathius's authority for the tMo manners of difpofing of the 
extraordinary fy liable in UYiTirfM^ecc; in either of which ways, 
he fays, " the tetrafyllable is to be confidered only as a dadlyl.'' 
However, it was ftridly, in either way, a paeon, either a firft 
or a fecond ; and was a point of difpute among commentators : 
in our method it admits of no difficulty, whether it be tetra- 

M 2 fyllable 







iyUable or trifyllable;*jifc either way it is accommodated to the 
time df o\u:. cad^ace^ ■ < . • 

I t|iiQk,, ftwn the; ^^e^^l^ ) h9^c 'giVon in the tl^-^e lah-» 
^age&,^ it 9iay be inferred errhet that the Gre^k and Latin 
I)oettry had 'Hdt 4b r€^lt»r9..rilypUfiuJf, fti<A c^n#*^i*j (Ihat46, 
cadencies J, . nor fo great a variety in their quantities^ as our lan- 
guage has;, or tjiat the ancient grammai:i«i& Mdi^ not write the 
laws of their profody up to the geaiu$ of thdfe Icaiied Ian- 
^agesj^ or that the rules of that art h^^ve been traniijui^ted. to u5h 
in a yery impejfeft ftate,. 
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SOME FAKTHER EXPLANATIONS, in ANSWER 
TO THE REMARKS andlQUJERIES made by the AUTHOR,: 
OF THE ORIGIN AND. PROGRESS of LANGUAGE. 

+.See Obfervations, V ■ ^ HE extent And form of circumflexes 
I^g^ ST* § i*^ J JL are very various m our^ language; . 

two or three quarter tones more or>. 
lefs make littld difference in the fenfe of their application • By 
the rules I have given^ and the examples imder them, I do not*: 
iBeanto give models of pronunciation j . but to. ihew how any 
particular pronunciationmay be .fixed, in chara6ter8, and trant-- 
mitted to pofterity . .. 

I fuppofe there are as many difierent circumflexes as there are : 
difierent tempers and features in men;^ . to fave words, I willi 
^empUfy £bmt^ by ]iate&: . 




V ^'' y / 




^•■" 



The axcxmiiiesitSy aeutthgrav^i are chara£):erifti<:: of the Iri^ 
tone ; and the ciiscumflexes, grave-acute, are . charawSteniUc of 
the Scottifh tone.- 

The dialeiSbic tone of th6 court -and other polite circleSs rifes 
hot little above a whifper,. and may be compared to that fpecies 
of painting, called lUfe Cbiarn Of cur q, ivhidi isi demed the 
vivacity of exprefllon by variety of colours. . There, the ck- 
cumflex, though it cannot be left out of the language, is ufed 
within very narrow limits : frequently not rifing or falling above 

4 fi^® 
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five quarters of a tone, and for the moft part hurried over with 
great velocity, in the time of a quaver, or Ihorteft note. 

Biit^ in the Court language, there is no argument ; for in the 
Senate, and where that is ufed, the extent of the Aides are 
enlarged to the extreme, though the circumflex is never fo 
apparent as in the provincial tones. 

Example of a familiar Englilh interjedtion, . ufed when a 
perfon is convinced by the relation of fome new circumftance not 
mentioned in the argument before. The 
whole extent of this interjedtive circum- Zrn 
flex, between acute and grave, does not 
exceed 17 quarter tones (exclufive) ; whereas 
in fome of our provincial dialedts, the expreflion on a fimilar 
occafion would run to an extent of 29 or 30. 




oh! 



J See page 58. § 2. " But ftill it remains to be confidered, 
*^ whether there.be any difierence with refpe<5t to tone, betwixt 
^* the accented and unaccented fyllables, &c.'* 

Here I muft take the liberty to difcard thefe folecifmatical 
terms of accented and unaccented^ as they are notorioufly repug- 
nant to what we mean to exprefs ; and, in their Head, to .ufe the : 
terms of heavy and light. \ 

Then it is evident, from the feveral examples I have given, 
that in Englilh the heavy Syllable has fometimes the grave accent^ . 
though oftener the acute % and that the light fy liable has fbme-^ 
linjes thp acute accent^ though oftener the grave. 

In 
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In our language, generally, the laft fyllable of ^y imperfe<Si 
f^otence (while the attention is to be kept up, for the fenfe of 
the whole, yet in fufpenfe,) ends in the acute '^ and all compleat 
peridds ead in the grave, 

Queftions, though in the fame words, are fometimes fimple, 
and fometimes tacitly implying a threat, or ibme condition, not 
otherways exprefied than by accent and enipbt^s>* As for example^ 



r r 



will you dofo? 



%.% 



'tmm^m^^ 



• • 



will you 



y 



do 



A.*. 



/ ^ \ 

will you do 



JrnI 



• ». • « 



fof 



A A 



^- 



•1 



^ 



fo? 



A.*. 



Now I fay, that the affe<5tions of becniy and light are the molt 
effential governing powers of rbytbmus\ for, fince the accents ,^ 
acute f grave, and cir cum/lex, are common both to the heavy znA 
\oth.t ligbty 

And iince quantity, or the long and ihejborty are likewife 
common to each ; 

« 

And fiiice the. accidents oTloud zmSfoft are alfb common to each ; 

And lailly, fince the accidents of accent^ loudhefsj and quantity^ 
occur not periodically, but occjilionally, whilft cadence \s flri(5iry 
periodical^ . and divided into heavy and light alternately ;. wbich» 
a£fe6tions are to. be accounted for in the mind, yfhtth&t founding 
orpaujingy continued or articulated,^ 

It 
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It foHoWS) that beaty ^LuiMght (M thevcertain altemite divifion 
of cadence) are the tiioft eilentidl governing powets of ^'hythmtiB 
T)oth in poetry and ptofe. 

The fame thing, viz. heavy and light, which govern tixythmus 
in our language, governed it alio in the Greek: for Ariftides fays, 
Toy /Key ^\AfM^ h H^trst j^ ^ivti T^y scriav eyteiv* to Si fUt^ov iv 
. -flX>XAa6t7f , ^ vn raruv ctvofiodv^t* (Meib. vol. II. p. 49.) 

. That is, " 'Rhyfhmus has its eflence in ( .*.) ar^s and (A) the/is^ 
■■** but metrey hi fyllables, and in the variety of diflimildr fylla- 
■** bles-.'* I Ihall Oiew hereafter how far the Gfeek metrki and 
jQMX xadences are alike; and how thfey 



\ See page 60. § 4. ^^ Nbw afe I am no hiufician, I am not able 
^^ to make the diftindtion between light atid heavy ^ and loud and 

I have made feveral remarks, and have given mufical €xan>- 
•pies, in order to diilinguifli clearly the difference between heavy 
and loudy and between light and foft^ which I will endeavour to 
lUuftrate further by a familiar example, in two words, 

Suppofe a man fpeaking to his miftrefs in the words, " my 
'^^ dearT D^ar being, in this place, put fubftantively, is abfb* 
lutely affedted to the heavy ; therefore thofe words mull be noted 



to be pronounced thus, '^^ my 



DEAR. 



» 



Suppofe the converfation 



to have begun in the ordinary degree of loudnefs, and at the 
inftant he has pronotmced Jl^, a perfbn appeals in fight, who 
«ught not to hear the next fyllable, the ^aker <:att inibntly 

ibften 



b 
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foften his voice, even to a whifper, though flill the word will 
carry its proper emphafis, and remain heavy \ fo that to write thofe, 
two words, as directory to an adtor, they fhould be hoted thus, 



tl 



MY 



dear! 



A 

forte- piano. 

As the ancient Greeks, as well as their language, are all dead^ 
I do not wifh to be drawn into a comparative conteft about them^ 
I am fure I ihould be overborne by the number and abilities of 
their champions; for as nobody envies the dead, they have 
always, on thefe occafions, more friends than the living. I am 
ready to believe that they had many rules of art that are now 
iinknown to us. If any perfons of genius and afliduity think it 
worth their while to purfue the tracks my hints point out, they 
will perhaps find, that the juft rules of melody and meafure are 
as natively applicable to our language as to the Greek ; though, 
from our too frequent terminations on mute confonants, atid on 
the letters S and M, our language is far lefs melodious than 
theirs, and infinitely inferior, in that refpeA, t6 the modem 
Italian. 
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LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF the ORIGIN ani> 
PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE to the AUTHOR of the 
TREATISE ON the MELODY and MEASURE of 
SPEECH. 



« April 6, 1 775V 
** TT COULD not delay longer acknowledging the favour of 



I 



your very polite and obliging letter, and thanking you moft 
V heartily for the attention you have been pleafed to beftow upon 
^ my worJc,. and the excellent obfervations you have made upon 
^* it* It was chiefly with a view to fet fuch men as you a 
^ thinking upon fuch fubje6ts, that feemed to me new and 
^^ curious, and to learn their thoughts upon them, that I came 
" to the refblution of publilhing ; and it has anfwered as to both 
^ vohimes. For upon the firft,^ I have got fo many obfervations 
" from different handsm as have enabled me to make a much 
*^ larger, and,, I think, a better book of it in the fecond editjon^^ 
• ** of which I beg that you would accept of a copy, that I will 
*^ order to be delivered to you j and if you will take the trouble 
" to read it, and fuggeft to me your obfervations, I may profit 
^^ as much by my errors in it, as I have done by thofe in the: 
" fecond volume. 

" I have made fome obfervations upon the valuable papers^ 
" you have fent me, and propofed fome doubts that ftill remain. 

^with 
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** with me. *• * * * The whole is exceedingly ingenious, and 
" by the notation you have invented may be made very ufe- 
." ful; particularly that part of it which marks the. higheft 
*^ pitch of tone that the beft fpeakers rife to in declama- 
*^ tion without canting. To diftinguilh thefe two exactly is, I 
*^ believe, a matter of great nicety, and what, I believe, fome 
u * * If* * «i * ^8f * * * ^^ are not well able to do. And 
>^ one particularly *****^^***, I heard Mr. G — mep- 
"tion; who, , he faid, when he realbned, pronounced better 
" than any body ; but when he declaimed^ fell into an abomi- 
" nable cant. 

" What you have faid of the paufes too, I think, may be of 
" great ufe; for they certainly ought to be injuft proportion to 
. " what is fpoken, otherwife the ipeech can never be truly grace- 
^* fill and harmonious. 

^* I am very glad to hear from our worthy friend Sir John that 
^^ your experiment upon Mr. Garrick's declamation fucceeded fo 
" well. AAors are the only artifts that cannot eternize them* 
" felves by their works; but you have fallen upon a way to 
" make Garrick live as long as his Shakelpean 

" I am, Sec." 
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TO THE AITTHOR or THE ORIGIN AND {PROGRESS of 

LANGUAGE. 



April—, t775^ 

1AM favoured with your I^ — ^p's very obliging letter of the 6th 
inftant, together with the two volumes ; for which be pleafed 
to accept my thanks*. 

A rumour of the fiibjedt of my little treatife having fpread 
much farther than I could have imagined, * ♦ ♦ * i have 
l^d aiide my intention of privately printing fome copies, and 
have committed it to the public preft- Lord -^ toM me, he had 
heard of it at Geneva. * * * ^ * * i muil beg your 1— p*s 
liberty to pubhfii your paper of queries and obfervations, on 
which my laft explanations were founded, as it will fkve me 
much trouble, and dear up the fyftem touch better than it couldi 
be done without it. I hope yotir !-«— ^'s next queries will come 
in time,, fi:^ that my angers to them may be able to compleat the 
whole. * *^ * Nothing, can. tend fo much to elucidate an|c 
fubje£t as the <jueries of an ingenious doubter. 



lam,,8ca 
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•EO THE AUTHOR OP THE TREATISE ON the M£I:.0D1^ 

AND MEASURE OP SPEEGHw 







« May 14, 1775. 

OU have inclofed my remarks, wKich are too long ; :bur 
as you defired them fooiiy. I. had J30t time to ma^e them- 
<* fiiorteri I. am . glad that you are to give your fyilem to the 
** public * ♦ * *' * As to the queries and obfervations I fent 
<* you fonnerly, and have now feat you, you may make what 
" ufe of them you ttunk jwoper;- and if they coatribiite.in the 
<* leaft to make^ more compl^at' Co ing&nw^ a perfonxumce, . L 
M ihall thank they do me honour^. 



»■ 
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SECOND SET of OBSERVATIONS ANP QUERIES er 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS of 
LANGUAGE, 



IW I L L begin with Haling thofe things in which we agree, 
or rath6r thofe things which I haVe learned from you; and 
then I will beg leave to propofe fome doubts that ftill remaiin 
with me; but which ydu may be able to folve, as you have 
done fome of thofe I have already ftated. 
§ I . " And in the firft place, I am convinced that there is a 
natural propenfity in the human mind to apply number and 
meafure to every thing we hear; and indeed to every thing, 
as it is a neceffairy operation of intelledt, being that by which 
intelledt creates to itfelf its proper objeiSts, For, though fenfe 
perceives things indifcriminately, and as it were in the lump, 
intelledt apprehends nothing that is not reduced to number, 
meafure, or order of fome kind or another. And as this pro- 
penfity of the mind is previous to any opinion or determination 
of the will, I think, you properly enough call it in/iinSiive. 
This is undoubtedly the foundation of all rhythm; and as I 
have pretended to go to the bottom of things, and have for 
that reafon taken a compafs, which others, I know, as well as 
you, think too great, I ought certainly to have taken notice of 
i what is the natural principle of all rhythm* 

§ 2. " Secondly, 
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§ 2, ^* Secondly, I am therefore of opinion, that we cannot 
^ liften attentively, for any conliderable time, to any found,. 
^^ whether mufical or not, without endeavouring to apply fome, 
" meafure to it, gnd to divide it into parts equals or that have. 
" fome other ratio to one another* For if we confider it only as. 
*^ continued, and without divilion,, we have no idea of number or 
'^meafure; for, as Cicero fays, Numerui in contmuatione nullus^ 
^^ ejlt difiinSiio^ et tequaliufn ef Jape v,ariorum intervallorum per- 
^' cujfio^ numerum conficit^ But the qucftion is, how do we divide- 
^^ it? and what meafure do we apply to it? To which I think it 
^^ may be anfwered in general, that it muft be fome pre-con- 
" ceived ftandard,, or meafure, of which we have formed art 
" idea,, and which we have been in ufe to apply to other things :. 
^^ thus we meafure time by the ufual ftandard of hours, half- 
^^ hours, qjuarters, and minutes; and it is furprizing how. accu- 
" rately fome perfons will do this^ merely from the- idea they 
" have in their mind of thofe meafures, efpecially fuch as are. 
^^ not in ufe to confult clocks or watches* There, are alfo other. 
^* ways of meafuring^ time, fucli as that which Horatio, in. 
" Hamlety mentions,^ when he fays, that the ghoft ftaid with. 
^^ them, while one,, with moderate hafte,^ could count a hundred... 
^* But this, and every other way that can be imagined, of mea- 
^^ furing time, muft neceflarily refer to fome pre-concdlved, 
^^ ftandard. 

§, 3,*. " Thirdly, To apply this to mulic,. Lam now fully con- 
^* vinced, that every man, who conliders a piece of mufic 
^* attentively, and with any degree of knowledge of the art, 
^^ muft neceflarily divide it into parts, greater or fmaller ; and* 

*^ particularly 
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" particiilarfy into ^»rj, which is a meafufe hy which every nine 
*" is divided into equal parts. And I am alfo convinced, both 
^^ from the jreafon of the thing, and the experience of my ear, 

" that the note which begins each bar, and which you call the 

*^ heavy notBy is not neceffarily jeither a loud or a fbft note, a high 
'^^ or a low, a long or a fhort note; nor does it appear to me to 

" have really any pulfation or idtus, except what the mind may 
^' fuppofc it to have, when it makes it the leading note of the 
^* bar. But here I am at a lofs to know how the * length is 
^^ determined of thefe equal portions into which the mind is 
*^^ pleafed to divide the tune. Why are they not greater? or 
•^^ why are .they not lefs ? To what pre-conceived ftandard does 
*^^ the mind refer in this divifion ? It may be my total ignorance 
^^^ of the pradlice of mufic, that makes me have this doubt ; but 
'^* if you tlunk you can fatisfy me with little trouble, I hope you 
*^* will be lb good as to do it. In the mean time I would beg 

" leave to fiiggeft that of all the motions which you have men- 
^^ tinned^ as a natural ftandard for the meafure of a bar, the ftep 
'^^ and pace appear to me the apteft; and where the bar confiftfi 
^^ of two notes, a light and a heavy; or of four, viz. two heavy 
"^ and two light, the movement appears to me to be very like a 
ftep, or two fteps, in ordinary walking. % But I obferve, that 
^^ the mind naturdly divides ibme tunes^ particularly Scotch 
**^ tunes, into many more notes, which are all connected toge-' 
"^ ther by t)ne pulfation, real or (uppofed, and fb make one ban 
"** There I find it difficult to refolve the bar into ftfeps or paces,* 

* Tbu aad the following marks refer to the anfwers hereafter fiveo to thefe pardcular 
j^aftSa 

a *« wliether 
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**^ whether of a found or % lame man; and | ihould fhii^ th^t 
** in fuch a cafe the mind fix«d upon ibme meafure^ fuitable 
<< indeed to the genius of the time, but fuch as has no fbindard 
" in nature. ' 

§ 4. "I am convinced, that the ancient mufic muft have been 
^* divided^ as well as the modem, into bars ; and that the arjis 
*' and tbiifisy of whick they fpeak. ib much, muft have referred 
*' to fuch a div^fion. 

" I am obUged to you for yojur obfervation upon the inaccu- 
" racy of my expreffion, with refpedt to the harpfichord, tf I 
<< had faid, that there is no difference of length in the note^^ 
<< while th^y continued invariably the fame; that is, with the 
'< fame degree of intenfenefs without dying away, I believe it 
^< would have been the truth; but I have exprefied the thing tooi 
^' generally. I might have added further, in di^praife of the 
« harpiichord, that it i& incapable of what I think 9 yery great 
^ beauty in mniic, and that to which it owes a great part 0^ its 
'< expreflion, i mean the fwelhng of the^ note. But though I 
<' think it be not a pieaiant mufic in itfelf, it is moft ufefUl fot 
**• the purpofbypu mention^ of keeping a conccM in time. 

§^ 5. *< As to what I haye iaid of ti/m hi the pafikge you 
^' mentictti, I da not fpeak there of the time of mufic in parti^ 
« cular^ but I ihould think,; that the duration of any ibtmd thay 
'< be called its tim^» 1 believe, indeed, mufidanft do not call 
^ the length or ihortneis of the particular notes,, compared with 
*< one another, the time ef a tune; but the length or ihortneil 
*^ of fyllaUes is, in the language of thod!^ who treat of the 
^ metrical art, the time of the fyllaldes. In the language of 

O . «*mulM^ 
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^^ muiic, I obferve, that the word is ufed in a fenfe a g;c[od deal 
^^ different from its natural and proper lignification ; for, inftead 
^^ of denoting the duration of the movement, it denotes the 
*^ nature of it, according to the divilion which you have made of 
*^ it into common and triple time. 

" This is all I have to obferve upon your mulic; in which if 
^^ I did really differ from you, ,1 fliould be afhamed to own it. 
** As to language, your intention appears to be, to apply ta it 
^* the rules of mufical rhythm, and particularly to divide it into 
^* bars, without diftindlion, whether the fy liable beginning the bar 
.^^ be a long or a fhortfy liable, loud or foft, or whether the tone 
:^^ of it be high or low; and you compute the paufes, which the 
^* fenfe requires, to make part of the bars* It is, I think, a 
^* noble . attempt ; for as muiical rhythm is exa£t and regular, 
^^ being reduced to rule, and c6mpreheilded in. the art; if we 
^ could apply it to fpeech, we fhould certainly- meafure it more 
^ exactly, and make it more truly rhythmical and numerousr. 
^^ That. It may be done, at leaft in fome degree,: in(i that it will 
^* have this efiedt, I have little doubt; but that it hitherto has not 
** been, done^ not even in the learned languages; and that it has 
^^ been as yet rriade no part of either the grammatical or rhetorical 
^ art; .1 think I can take upon me to aver with fome confidence; 

" For ass to the learned languages,, and particularly the Greek, 
♦* which Wias by far the moft learned Of the, twey I mean th^e 
" language <x£ greater art, there are; two things ■ belongmg to 
** comppiitioB in that language, whidi tiieir critics have diflin- 
*V|[ui(hed , accurately,, not; jumbled together, as iaodem. authors 

:' ■.-••.• "have 
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" have done under the i name of pro/ocfy c<^J ; I mean melody and 
" rhythm. The firft is, that mufic which was produced by' 
*^ the proper mixture of grave and acute tones in their language, 
" lb as to have a pleafing eflfedl. on the ear. The other arofe- 
" from the combination of long and fhort fyllables in what they 
" called feetp by which they made their profe, as well as their 
" verfe, numerous, fo as to aflfedt the ear wonderfully, according 
" to the defcription they give of it. 

. § 6. " As to their melody, you have convinced me that I was 
^\ iri an error, wlien I fuppofed that the acute accent rofe at once • 
" to a fifth upon one fy liable, and fell down again precipitately 
" iijpon the next. I now fee clearly, both from the reafon of 
" the thing, and from authorities which I.myfelf had colle&ed, 
" but not well underftood, that their voice, in fpeaking was 
" never at reft as in mufic, but was conftantly Aiding up arid 
^^ down, and was only at the higheft upon the acuted or circum-' 
" fledted fyllable ; after which it fell gradually, till it rofe again 
"to the fame pitch upon the next acuted or circumfledted 
*^ fyllable. But I have fome doubt, whether upon every grave 
" fyllable they began acute and ended grave. I rather incline 
" to think, that upon the fyllable next following the acute^ 
" the voice would begin to fallt, and continue falling upon that, 
" arid perhaps upon the next after that, till it came within a 
" fyllable or two of the next acuted fyllable, and then it would 
*^ begin to rife gradually, till it arrived at its height upon that 
*' fyllable. This feems to me to be . the ^aifj or jffcfWy of the 
" melody of fpeech mentioned by the ancient grammarians and 

{a) Sec what I have faid upon this fubjcft, vol. II. p. 271. 275. and 382, 

O 2 ^^ muficians# 
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*' mufidans. But I ihall be very glad to be fcuther inflrtidijed b]r 
** you upon tliis fubjeA 

§. 7. ^ Before I leave this fub|e6t, i muft repeat an obferva'^ 
** tion I have el&where made W, that when I fpeak of the accents. 
'* or tones of the Greek language, I mean only fyllabical tones» 
^ which were appropriated to particular fyllables of each word, 
** acoocding to certain rules delivered by the grammarians ; not 
** the tones of pailion or fentiment, which did not belong to 
^ fyllables, but to words and whole ientences* Thefe Inade a 
*^ principal part of the {dayer^ ait, which was much ftudied^ 
** and in great reputation among titiem. But whatever the tone 
^1 was that paidion or fentiment dictated, the accents or fyllabic 
'' tones were iliU obferved as an eflential part of the grammar o€ 
^ the language. As to the variety of loud or fbft, it muft have 
^ been in their language, as well as in ours ; but it was not a£^ed 
^ to fyllables ||, as with us, but belonged to words or fentences. 
' § 8. '^ As to what they called the rhydim of their langua^^,. 
*^ which was comix>fed of the quantity of fyllables j you ieem toi 
<* think, that the refpe^ve length of their fyllables was not 
« fuffidently fixed; and that the long fy liable was not to the: 
** ihott as two to one. And that k often was the cafe, that the 
" long was not exactly in that ratio to the ihort,^ is certainly true ;, 
^ and we are fin told by thdr grammarians and critics^ But theni 
^ you are to eonfider, that the kngth or ifaortneis is properly in 
^^ the vowel,, on the vocal found,, not in the coii£inants with. 
** which it was enoiuKced. Now it is laid down, by all the 
** writers upon the metrical art, and I have always held it to be a 

^ rule 
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•• rule that fu£fered tio exception, that a long Volirel w»» tt> x 
** fhoit as two to one. By the confonants indeed, either pre- 
" fixed or following the vowel, the pronunciation of it will be 
** {o much retai^ded, as to ra3k.e a long vowel longer; and if two 
** confonants follow after it, they will, yow know, m^ke a ihort 
** vowel long; or, to fpeak more properly, the fyllabie loftg^ 
^ But the preceding confonants, and even a £ngle confonant 
** following, though they no doubt varied the quantity a little,, 
^ yet that pafi^d for nothing; and all hexameter verfes were- 
*" reckoned of the fame length, though fome of them nec^fadl jt* 
** muft have been in reality long^ than others. For you know,, 
'* that there are many things in all arts, even in muiic,. which I 
*« hold to be a more perfect art than language in this mattsrof 
*^ rhythm,: which afiedt the fenfes, and yet are not reduced to 
^^ rule, and perhaps, by their nature, cannot be reduced ta 
" rule. 

** It is by thejfe feet that the ancients ciivtded the aantmxdtjT 
" both of their verfe and profe. Thele,^ ^ yon pfteaie,, you ma^ 
^ call dars, and 1 think they would be peoperly fo called;, becabfe 
** I am perfuaded, the beginning of them was marked,. ^ kaft 
^ in their poetry, by the ft^lj^aPidiSj and from, thence, as you 
^ very iiagenioufly obfervey they had their name. But therd 
** was this difference betwixt thofe bars and iuch as we- have, and. 
** I believe they had, in mufic, that they did not divide th^ 
" ipeech equally, except in certain kinds of verfe, fuch as 
•* hexameter; but on flie contrary^ the variety of feet of 
•* diflfere|it times Was reckoned a beauty in their profe compo** 
** fition. That they had no other dfviiion or meafiire of the 

a. " rhythm 
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^* rhythm 'of their language, than thefe feet, cd:. bars, ' if you 
" pleafe to cajl them fo, I tliink, is certain ; otherwife, I think,* 
*^ it is impoflible but fuch writers as Ariftotle and the »Halicar-* 
^* n^JSian, Avho have all treated fiiUy of theThythm and numbers • 
^ of their language, would have mentioned it. , i ; • ' 

" As to the paufes or refts which the fenfe, require;' I under- 
*^ itand they treat of. them wlien they fpeak . of the various 
^^ lengths of periods, and their feveral members. . But it feems' 
^.they did not reckon filence any part of the rhythm of Ian- 
^ gnage, though, I think, it may be very properly fo conlidered 
^^ in language as well as in mufic : and I am conviriced^ that no 
" language, whether profe or verfe, can be agreeable to the ear, 
^.if pauies are not properly adjuftedand commenfurated to the 
^ word&. The variety of paufes, even in their poetry,, by which 
^ the verfe was broken into feveral, parts, like a period in profe,- 
** is praifed by the Halicarnaffian (O as a beauty, in the fame 
^ manner as ithe variety of paufes in Milton's blank verfe is 
*^ xiXMnmei^ded by\our critics. 

f * An4 in this way, I think, there milft have b6en a great deal 
^f of rhythm as well as melody in the Greek language, if rhythm 
^^ hey .as I have defined it, vol. II. p. 302'. " A certain relation 
*^ or. analogy^ in refpe6t of length or duration,., which the 
•^ mind perceives betwixt founds or motion of any kind*'* For 
"the ratios of the metrical feet of the ancients td one. another 
** rare various. . The ratio of the Jpondee to theda^y/ is. that of 
** equality ; the ratio of the fpondee ox dadyl td tl^e .pyrrbicbius 
W is .38 itwo to cine; of the pyrrbicbius to the tribacbys as two to 

- •: • • Cr) See Tol. IL Diff. iii. p. 560. .. ;. T . - 

" three ; 
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" three; of the tribacbys to the fpondee as three to four, 
" And if you want any other meaftire of the ancient poetrf 
*^ befides the feet, you have the verfe itfelf, at the end of which 
^^ there, was always a paufe greater or lefS; the confeqiifeilce of 
•^^ which was, that the laft fy liable, though by its nature ihort^ 
•" was conlidered as long. And this by the bye ftiews, that the 
*^ paufes, according to your notion, fliood for fomething . in the 
" mealure. of the ancient verfe; and that perhaps, not only in 
^* the end of it, but in any other part of it, if the fenfe required 
^^a paufe. And I have a fancy,, thai many difficulties in tihe 
". venfification of Homer might be folved in that way,, though no 
^ critic, as far as I know, has thought of fxidii a iolutijon; 
*^ Concerning this 1 will enquire- further ■ when I have nrare 
" leifure* And fo much, for ,the melody and rhydim M the 
"^ Greek language;. . ^ , ^^ ' ' / 

t § 9^ " As-to the melody^ of our language, I'bricethought that 
"there was no* tone in it,, but what- was either provincial^ oit 
" what belofiged to fome paffiori, humour^ or fehtimcip^t.' But 
f^ you have? convinced me^ that even when )we fpeak in the 
" plaineft manner, and a& much upon a leviel as poffible, ftill 
" there is not a perfoft monotony; but the v6ice is perpetaially 
^^ Aiding up araidowji, more, aayoii obfcrve, in. pubUc ipealdng, 
" or even the converfation of men from the country, lefs in the 
" converfation of men bred at court. ** But bur accents differ 
" from the Greek in two material refpeds. Firft, they are not 
** appropriated to particular fyllables of the word, but are laid- 

« w 

** upon different fyllables according to the fancy of the fpeaker, 
" or rather as it happens ; for I believe no man fpeaking EngUfh 

" does, 
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*i does, by choice, give an accent to one fyliable of a word 
** different from that which he gives to another; but he varies 
** from neceflity, not being able to keep his voice upon di£G»ent 
<* fyUables, perhaps not upon the fame fyllable, at the precifb 
** fame pitch of tone. Secondly, the tone in common conver* 
*^ fation in Engliih, when we ipeak widiout paffion or declama- 
** tion, never rifes fo high as a fifths at leaft as f a^ I have 
'*^ obierved; and, though, fome ipeakers may vary their voice 
** io nmch, I am perfuaded it is not common : whereas in Greek 
** every man, who j^)Qke the language properly, raifed his voice 
*^ to that ^itch upon certain fyllables and no other, whether he 
^< was fpeaking with pofiion or withput paflion, and whether he 
** was haranguing or in ordinary ccxiverfation ; £br it vras part of 
** the gramzipuur of th^ language, and a man wx>uld have been 
** acoovmted a barbarian who ipoke otherwifec^i. From thefe 
** ib nuHedal differeiKes,. i think, it follows, that our accents 
** never can be reduced to rules of 2^, as Une Gredc were, or 
^ made pait of tihe girammar of our language; far leis can they 
^ be made a beauty in our compofition as they were in the Gre^k. 
^ Nay i da |iot think that we could venture to mark the accent 
^ upon any iingle word taken by itfelf, unleis perhaps it were 
'' an interje^ion, fuch as oA/ All we can da is to obferve how, 

(4) RelatiTC xq this there is a renuu-luble fory told by the Scboliaft upon the oration of 
DemoAbenes wt^ infant. He tells us, that Donofthenes in aflcing the queflion Of the judges, 
Whether .£iidiines was the /Html or the btreSng [juvimiQ of Alexander barbarized on 

purpose lll^'k^^(l> by J&yinis; thfr accent npoothe (aft fyllable inftead of the firft. Upon 
which the people, as was natural enough^ conre6ted him by repeating the word properly 
accented. This he took for an anfwer to his queftion ; and, (ays he, yon hear, ^fchines, 
^ha( they (ay, dxJut S ^()<wl. 

««in 
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" in' certain conipofitions of words, either in verfe or profe, the 
" beft fpeakers accent particular fyllables. And even among the 
^^ beft fpeakers it will be fonnd, that as to the precife degree of 
** the accent there is a great drfferencl^v^and perhaps in the fame 
" fpeaker at different times ; fo that I fliould think it were almoft 
^^ irapoffible, even; in compolitions of words, to mark precifely 
*^ the accent of each fyll^tble, though, if it be poffible, you have 
^* fallen upon a v^ry ingenious way of doing it. ++ Upon the 
" whole therefore, I am of opinion, that very little can be made 
" of the accents of our language; and that to obierve them at 
^^ all, is more a matter of curiofity than utility. 

** There is in our claufules, or ends of our fentences, not only 
*^ a fall of the voice, but alfo, I think, a change of tone. This 
V* ^may be accounted part,* and it appears to me the principal part, 
" of the melody of our fpeech : for if it be negledled, the ear, 
" as you obferve, is cheated, and it really is very offenfive. An 
** exa^J: notat^ion how much the voice is let down in the con- 
^^ duiion of periods, with refpedl both to loudnefs and tone, 
" according to thepradice of the beft fpeakers, might, I think, 
^^ be very Xifeful ; for I have obferved, that many fpeakers offend 
*^ in this article; fome keeping up their ends too high, to ufe a 

phrafe of Mr. Bayes ; fome letting them down fb low as not to 
" be diftindlly heard; fome changing the tone too much, and 
" others too Uttle, And fo much for the melody of our 
•^ language. 

§ la. ' ^^ As to the rhythm of it, I think it.muft coafift in one 

or other, or all of the four following tilings : the quantity of 
" the fyllables; the variety of loud .an4 foft; the p^ufes; and 

P << laftly, 
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** Isk&ty, f<yar divaioh into bars. And I fhall con^l^r all the 
*' four ; firft with regard to our profe, and then with refpet^ to 
" oiiif veife. • 

s 

t 

§ i I. (vide anfsoer fo ^ 7.) ♦^ As to quantity; though we have 
^' undoubtedly in our language fome fyllables mucii longer thaii 
^^ others, yetl have always been of opinion, that it made no part 
" Chf the rhythm of our language; and that it was ^ vain attempt 
" to endeavour to reduce our compofitions to raeCrical feet. And 
" I am much confirmed in this opJmon by obferving, that you 
^^ lay nd weight upon the -quantity with regard xx> rhythm, 
^^ though you have taken the trouble to note it. Two reafonS, 
" I thiftk, may be aflig^nbed for this. The firft is, that the fatio 
^^ betwixt the Ihort and long Syllables isl»y uo-means asfeertained, 
^^ as k was in the ancient l^i^agds. • The fecond is, that ktf fir 
^^ the greater number of our fyllables ^>pfear to be of t-he fame 
" length, as much as the <liflferent beats of a drum. I fay, 
*^ appear y fori wouW not be undei^bod to mean, that there is 
^ not betwixt moft of them, feme ^mali diflfereoce of lengths,. 
^^ difcernible by a nice ear, like youts, biit is altogether in>pei'- 
" ceptible to a common ear, and therefore muft g0 for nothing 
^^ in the compofition either of our vtrf^ or 'p*ofe;. wheneas in. 
*^ the learned languages the difference was fo great, that a falier 
^^ quantity in pronunciation was, as we arfc tcrfd,. ofiTenfive to the. 
" meaneft of the people. 

§ 1 2. (vide anfwer /a § 7. ||.) *^ As to the variety of kmd^and fofe 
" in the fyllables of the fame word, it is a dimn^icm Which! feei- 

you admit; and indeed it is in Engliih fo pekjepdble to .'every. 
" ear, as to diftingmfii our language «aoft fealfibly not only from 
2 "the 
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*? the learried laiigvngfes, \mty I bdicv«, from" every Qtl^er modem 
" laagiaage hi* Eiifcojie,. as I ant fore it is fix)m the Fyettch. It 
** hasjDOt, however, been: attended to in. Qurprofe compofition; 
and though, i think, it might even there make ibmd Ki^ of 
rhythm thaft might be agreeable, yet I da not know that it 
f* would be a beaiity Worth ftudying, 

§ 13. (vide nty anjwer /o §10.) "It is the third thing J ms^i- 
^'tioned, namely, the paufes, that, in my opinion, make -the 
*.* chief, if not.the only, rhythm of our Engliih pr^fei- If thef© 
" be not properly attended to, and the ftyle properly divided into 
** periods, and members of periods, of different tengths, v^ed 
*f- likewifebypaufes, fhorter dr longer, the compojfition will be 
^ altogether wiithoiat numbers, an^ will ziever be approved by a 
^ good: ear; and^ asfpeakingiis the befttobd.qf compoiittfin, this^ 
** defeat will chiefly appear when the perfoirnaacels i*ead or 
<* f|xiken« But though I iniifl fo much upon the variety of the 
*.' pax^s, as well as the whoLs.flju^re of the compoittion, I do 
^ not ileny:, ^at ■• libfice fliould. ihe. likfiwofe * fdmetimes an uni- 
^y formity; and that icin,efime6 jsriddar, and m^&ibers of periods, 
*^.of the' fame- liengch, fonietimes with words ^fwering each to 
<< the other, ■ will' how and then be agreeable. This was a figure 

« 

^^ ifQvlX known tia the anqient maftecs of ait% and. was too much 

^ ^. w 

<< pra^fed by Tome of their oiators, patticularly Ifocrates ; but 
^* was more moderately ufediyy Demo£kheiies> who has joined in 
f * his ftyle gteat variety, and at the ikme time, imiformity, with 
^ reipeft to his pauies, as wdl as every other part of his com- 
'* pofltioti* < - 

'•<;.. P: a- " The 
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^^ The ladft: thiiig belonging to the rhythm of our language t 
^^ projiofed to confider, was your method of dividing our profe 
" into equal parts;; which you call bars. That this has hitherta 
^' rievef been pradtifed in^ Englilh is a:fa6l moft certain; but that 
^^-it is prafticable' I have no doubt^ as I can fee nothing in the' 
" genius of our language that forbids it. And if it be true, as' 
"it undoubtedly is, that there can be no rhythm without 
^ meafurfi, .a: method which contrives to meafure. the whole 
^' coAipbfitioft, the paufes or intervals, as well as the founds^' 
^ fhould contribute very itiudi-tom^ke the comp^iition rhythmi*- 
" cal and numeirous. Of fuch a rhythm, Ibelieve^ every perfonc 
^ who had an ear would feel the effedt, though very few would 
^ be able to affign thedaufe, which you know, is generally the 
^ cafe in all the popular arts* And fo much witih rei^pc6t' to thfe? 
^* rhythm^ of our profe*; • ^ .. • ." 

§ 14. " As to our verfe,. there is one part J of its rhythirt 
" which every body perceives^ and that is. the equal, length of 
" the verfes. That arifes. from, their con£fting: of the fam^ 
" number of fyHables ; ten, for exampHe, in our hexameter verfe,. 
" Nor can this be difpenfed with; .for even a paufe, however 
*^ longy will hot fupply the want of;a fingle fyllable. - . 

" 2dly, In our rhyming verfc, and particularly in Mr*^ Pope's, 
" there is a kind of rhythm pcoduosd by the ftop or caefure^ 
" about the middle of the verfe, of' the ^me.kiad with that of 
" the French long verfe. This Lhave always thought a btemiih, 
" both in our yerfe and the French; for it makes the compo- 
" lition, which was before too uniform, by being in fentencea 
^ of a certain determined number '«f fyllables, ftill more tedioufly 

^ uniform.. 



^^ uaiform* And I.approve much more of ouf blank verfe, whiclp 
*f only ftops where the fenfe requires it, befides the advantage it 
*^ has of running the fenfe of one line into another ; a privilege 
f ^ which our rhyming poets of former times ufed, but which is 
" aow given up* This divifion,, therefore, of verfe into hemi- 
^.fliches i$ iiot an, eflential property of our veriification^ any 
ff more than the rhyme ; but the firft I mentioned; viz. the 
*^ number of fyllables is eflential, fo that there cannot be verfe 
" without it* And I am now to mention, another, which 1 
^y lijkewif^ hold to be eflejitial ; and thatis^ 

(The fame as ^ 7. \\.y ^^ sdly,, The mixture of loud and fbft 
** fyllables, and the percuflion at certaki ftated interv^als of the 
" loud fyllable. This is fo. eflential to oun verfe, that, if the 
f^ fenfe i;equire that an emphafls ihould be laid upon the foft 
" fyllable,. it evidently mars the verfe-. Thus,, if in reading the 
** firfl: line of the Paradif^ Lofty you were to. lay an. emphafis 
" uppn the; word ^^, which, by no means is neceflary,. the verfo 
^^ would plaijily halt, and be (different from the fucceeding verfej 
♦* wh^re the fyllable y^r, pf the ^ovd. farbiddeny which anfwera 
^* to the word ^rft in the preceding line, muft neceflarily ba 
^^ fpunded foft. And it is a beauty in our verlification,, when 
^^ the enjplfiafip, whijch the fenfe requires, and. the J^r/^, which 
"is pipceflary tp the verfe, coincide, as 1 have obfervec^ (^^ in th6fe 
" fanv)us verfes. of Denham upon^ Cooper's Hilly, " Though deepj 
^ yet clear, fec.'l And as this mixture of loud, and foft is peculiar 
" tp our verfe, fp it is alfo ppcuUar to our language ; diflinguiftiing 
^ itjL^sI have, Qtjj5e,r^d, not pnly from the learned languages,^ but 

-'* . «' ' ; 1/) VoJ. IL :p. 389, -, 

" from. 



^* frorA ervery othey rtkJdem l«i!^;tiage in Etm^pei ^ far as I tnow/ 
^* I fhoTiId therefore have ^<^ght it Grange, if it had not ei^teretf 
^^ into the conapofitioii: of cmr verfe. 

§ 16. •* The two thmg«> therefore, that, id mf opinion, 
*** conilitute our verife are, thft niirahcr «f fyllablcBy SoAd llitf 
•** niixtiire of loud and fbft, according to certsiin ftttes. |t A^ttf 
^* quantity, it is certainly not efiential to our verfe ; Mid far left 
^* is accent. 

• ^^A8 to your method of dividing our poetry into bars, likri 
^* muiic, it is exceedingly ingenious; and I have no doubt that 
^* It will be ufeful in poetry, as well as in profe, towards forming 
^* a juft ear. But it is to be obferved, that the rules of mufic 
^^ will not apply to our verfe in this refpe^ }(|| ; that the paufes^ 
*^ as I have obferved, cftnnot ftand for any part of the vterfe, ndr 
*^ fupply the ^ace of a llngle fy liable; whereas in muiic, thlft 
*^ paufes make barsj or parts of barsr At the fame time, thefe 
** paufes are a very great beauty, paiticulaiiy in our blank verfe, 
^^ filling up a confiderable part of the time; arid therefore are 
u ygjy properly confidered as a part, at leaft^ of the %ime of the 
*^ verfe, if not the verfe itfelf ***• 

^^ As to the comparifon you make betwixt the melody aiid 
^ rhythm of the Englifh language and thofe of the Greek, 

« 

^* although you have Ihown that there is more of each in thfe 
^* Englilh language than is commonly believed, yet I cannot 
^^ think, that our language will bear ccanparifon with the Greek 
** in this any more than in other refpeiSts. As the excellence of 
*" their grammatical art admitted of a great variety of arrange- 
^^ ment; ++t and as certain fyllables of certain words had parti* 

^< cular 
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^ dfffixcint £OixifRa£tio]:s of iidKffe «¥9ii(}$, yte) inbc tJ^K3^ ^lofi/se, fo 
<' as tosnak^ aoniific Agifisat^ tQtflhe «ar; tn^ w^tdn aocordingly 
^ is ab&nred'b|r tUesir^ciJitibs ai tote-of ilte i)6«ii9tie^ ^ 'their com*' 
f* poiitiofli* JSTionr, I dDSaodc, dt is iceitaija^ as i. &a^e already 
*< obkrvedf ^bat our ccwupofition can be Utt^ or fi^ttiing ina^ 
'^ proved ifii thzt rvTty.. ikad a$ to dxy^xnt w^ have not w^or 
•^ \&ey called 'fl^ifita :t^ af Hmg £rom a. otntson - com^ofltioa e*^*^ 
■'*' long aaud fliaitfyllables;: and thecofore we anerabfigedtOfaake. 
* oitr verfe m aWiaiaiier quite different fk'ocn theirs.-; th^ is-,, by. 
" the number of fyllables^ and the mixture olkKisl ond fifc&'t ft 
"way which we may think preferable, becaufe our. ears are not 
^^ formed to their rhythms ^ but which L cannot bring myfelf to. 
^ think, is near fo numerous as their verfification. |f[ff| In fhort,, 
^ the Greek language Mras the work not only of grammarians and 
^ philofophers,, but of muficians;, for the Greeks excelled no lefs 
^ in mufic than in other arts,, and applied it very much to the: 
^ improvement of their language r whereas the Romans, whofe; 
" muiicai: parts (to ufe an exprefiion of my lord Shaftelbury); 
^ were not near fo good, though they fpoke originally the fame 
•* language, did not cultivate it fb much in any refpedt, andi 
^- particularly did. not improve the found of it fo much as the 
^ inhabitants of Greece did. Our langiiage, on the other hand,': 
•* is the produdtion of unlearned,, popular ufe, corrupting a: 
^ better language, out of whiehit has grown;, I mean the Saxon^, 
"'which again isr a corruption of the Gothic. This degeneracy 
"* of the art of language, as well as of other arts, is, I think, . to • 
" be ACQOunted for from the nature and hiftory of man; and I- 

" wiUi 
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** wHl endeavour tx> do it, ih the laft part of my work, wKereih 
I am to treat of the decline of language, if ever t fliall executfe 
it. For the prefent it will be fufficient to obferve, that in thfe 
art of mufic, which you underftand fo well^ if we can believe 
the teftimony of all the ancient authors who treat of it, thert 
is a wonderful falling off; for the diatonic j which we now ufeJ, 
was only the mulic of the vulgar among them; whereas thfc 
mufic of the connoifleurs and the men of tafke was the ^bro'^ 
maticj and particularly the enharmonic. If you think it worth 
while, you may fee what I have further faid upon this fubjei^, 
voL IL p. 2S8.'' 
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ANSWERS TO THE SECOND SET of OBSERVATIONS 
.AfU.Q.UERIE^^ BY THE AUTHOR of the ORIGIN and 
PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 
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IN order. to ai^fv^er fo accurate .^d fubtiUziag a querift as your 
Vrr-p* I have endeayqured, from, the .teginningi to reduce my. 
fubjedjt to fyfteiu. This required a fet of pa:tin^i|it appropriated 
terms, which were not esdy to find^ to my intire fatisfjuStion, 
confideiing the mifapplication of feveral ^nport^nt wcHrds, and 

» 

particularly: of accent and fwafurey copfirmed by imn^^nunial 
vulgar ufe. „ :,.:<. 



Accent, Iwjas obliged to compel, as it were, by rude force to 
its proper duty. . ' ' 

Measure, I unwillingly left, in compliance with, the. vulgar 
idiom, as a term of the fame import with rbytbtnus; ajid yet, . in 
tiuth, it ihoidd have been confined to the Greek fenfe of metre. 

But having adopted cadence inftead of metre, as a word 
which feems to explain itfelf to our fenfes, by intimating the 
pulfation of time, I Ihall ftill continue it in that place; becaufe, 
though I. frequently Ihew, that metre is almoft fynonymous with 

Q CADENCE, 



^ 
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CADENCI^ yet they are not quite the fame, as I ihall explain 
hereafter. 

Rhtthmus, as it ligni£ed with the Greeks number', that is, 

t' 

tlie number of i^ies contained iii a line i^ fent6|xce ; fb it may 
lignify with us, the number of cadences in a Hne or fentencer 
but I ufe it alfo as the general term under which cadence is a 
divifiouj and quantity a fub-divifion. And when I defcribe 
^is flfci-^ifldtr of a cADE^JtJir, t (ky, it is metrtcdlty divided^Mta 
ftcli a!i<itiDt frajStitmatpartffi.- thatifei, itnig ailui ihobrt: t^jTAWtitfesj, 
as make up the intirety of the c AdencIII 

But before we come to the fractional diivifibniof the cadence„ 
there is an integral diviiaon of it to be con£dered,. pcoperly called. 
itti^liQEi^4, ;ti^o#dlzig to wlaeh fhe ^i^uefi ^favtvv\±% ace mttrii- 
^i«^ iedmpUtM and <S^^ed. 'R^t- &,.<£.« GA&£«fc£ i^ eith«F 
^^uS^dJ^yided' by #fcei ittfegr^f^n- mHiBn6«*twoj, <m? tfee^ ihfegral 
«dd' Bfuml^r three which coni^tuite. &£ t#o getiiei^ modies of 
^Ar^ (or' BKE AS Qii2)| fheie two, heing t*te fll?ft'iluml)ers pei^'e,. 
ihaX^ ooeul!^. JQor'te.^BK'igen' of Blaster., f ha^ i^'the fia>ft pc^bl^ 
divifion of any length ]& into two parts ; and the ne^t pidflH^e^ 
^B^difii^ ^ into. ^usieepaEts^ < But^ fur&ei? than ^efe i^cmr #»^i^^ o£ 
equal divijion. nature has. never yet gone in the equtA divificfik eit 
fit0drefime. 

F^ .If a ci*l>3Bi«2E^ b© dl^rided mtO' fi«ff kifegre^ eqiaar parts,, 
thd nnftibef tW(^ Will iMS be the diyilar, and 'A'^iLlfiViJbfy bocome 

two CA&£1^XS« 

A ^v^dii iiito-jf<i»e eqtmV parti nature wilt not adinit'. (Vidfe 
]^ 23. and ft€i)' 

Adi«iik)ii 
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A(!Hviik«Linto(ix^:^{^intQgF^padrt8 is either tbe double of 
ithfe^, rortire^rk^cof two; aRdiconfegiaentlT, may be mentsdly 

- 

^Q^W^ed or f«b-»dMded into twei fiodenees, or 4nto three ^Mdgpcei, 
jA3Ad th^ like of all other:admiflibte divU^n^j for the -divi^loijLP 
«f 7., 1 1, xSf ^7> 194: &c. «quri ;pwrts, aie iiQt adaaiflihler. 
^P. S63. aoid a^.) 

I have ih^wji the iimiHtudie bety^i^n the Greek f/tetres an^ 
lour CADENCES ; videHcet^ thsit^th& rj^fj^HScQr iimia3l^r of^mftres 
jpc^e.hne^, the&ce x;^lediiexSuiQye!Ere8» pp9t^metresi.'fc£<; ibi^Jlt^ 
MB, the.rlfyfiffms or imfnher of ^^adeoces ^aks luve^; fuch' 9^ 
o6lometiie$, ^hiegcametilss, foe. 
. . NoiwliD(iUftihew.howA]iey'diffisr.(^ ^ ; j . 

ducadon Qf>time to eadi nthdi^ .and arejCOBE»]Qte}]fur/9^e^^7«VI99 
ileps, orbythepuliesofajpendultim. 

But the ^Greek metres, though nomtftsdly under ^ imufi 
RHTTHLitus^ .«m,not:aiw^ys of e^ii^leiOtgth^jlJQfne. being Ample 
MET jiss . of ^one foot^ and. othera ixntipoiondeid by ei^fiffiffi : of tvfp 
/«/, of 'v^o^is lengtbs; confiaqUeiDtly* not ahisnys i^ucit^? 
witfam the comp!ifs'>df equal, penodu!ail .poUations ilMce onr 



For CADENCES. always Jbegmj^th ib^r^ or; A. tbefile«s^iyUa(ble^ 
and end with ar/ts, or .*. t^ir]$df;.oonie^uentiy^.;b£j^eeiiAep 
and flepi or, imiQcaDy ) ^peaidngf between M4r vaA. dor; the 
wih<^ xxf each qadenqob !z& in<^uded« ... 

fiat Iraae Gxstkfeet^ ^of:';^irhich J3i8ir> ke^tres .ikre xoCnfiofed^ 
^aeffstyriaLarfit^ or .v the light) and ibo^e tcHh tb^, or ^a the 
heavy. Jind x^otn&qaend^, :the Creek mexres ib^nnot alsrays Jye 

Q 2 included^ 
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included, as our cadences may be, J>etween the pulfes of equal 
time, fuch as ovLvJiepSj and fuch as vtt mean to mark by mufksd 
bars ; becaufe the pulfes, always coincident with thefis, or A the 
'heavy, would fometimes fall in the middle, fometimes on the 
beginning, and fometimes obliquely, neither on the begiioiing 
nor in the middle, which is the cafe in almoft alt the metres by 
copula^ thtbaccbic^ the creticy the p^ons^ znd the epitnfes. 
* The fpace of time between each pulfationiattd th6 next 
ifocceedkig pulfatidn, I havec'a;lled:a'CAi)ENCl:'Or''A2;r, becaufe I 
dually mark a iar at every cadence,' ihotigh ill common liiuiio, 
two or more cadences are often comprised inone dar's lelngihl 

The whole time of the cADENbirroiflAflrr (-a» aforefeid]^ imift be 
V^pable' 6£ being e(}uail^ divided cidier cb^ th^ immber twio, the 
«fi^tiftl-Wad-idiltin^iiifhing ina^-itif :^39(&> gfenns^of: ooibnvoii 
meafure, or by the number^three,'the effciuial markof the 
^cihuS'df triple irieafure, -■ .." i; : . .: :!:.:. 

:The whole quantify <>f the time dif durkito (Sf a cadence or 
<da^ i^liithepcemfhari^iffU40fr^x:@iifiRing:of %'^\imegrM umrsy or 
'triple mecfure feoriiifting.'dfottede'^wr/^^ units''}, iway lie fitb- 
divided by imtricat aHicuidti(ni (Iw/Mnii > or in [fitence/ intoi iahj 
unequal fraiftional quantities of time, provided their. <fiira lako* 
getWr.beneithdci rtucsn t^t U&'tiim^Jdikr integral 'i^autiiy of the 
faid ri9£f<^/^<r^ o]( bir« ^Vide p;£t^;^4.)j •*. i ) S-':"^ -'■ '•' ' ' ' • 

The teifm qpantity isa|>pft>pnatedtqiG(icrii]]ma,tE>tl^e relative 
value of founds in duration of /titaae,.;i>ein^ cither the jqItantitt 
of wl^ole cADENcsa, DC ttiofttuxlKtfTtlof ^a^ of Jth^ £ubrdii^^ns 
of.aAc'AD£;MC£; ithiat isyiit ivfer^itb )Sas\i!i£axi&^a!^i^i'hmger and 

■ 

Confequenlly, .• 
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<I3onfequently, the time or duration of every individual found, 
fyllable, or paufe (in the fub-divilion of the equal or integral 
numbers of a cadence into unequal though aliquot parts ; or the 
re-\uiion of fuch" unequal br aliquot fra<Stions into whole num- 
bers), is called its QUANTltr. 

;The inJlinSIive fcnfe oi pulfation gives the mind aii idea of 
empbqfis and emphatic divifionsy independent of any adtiial incre- 
ment of found, or even of any found at alL But emphafis and 
emphatic divilions inaplyt that there are fome founds of a 
diSerent nature.;, that is, that there is a difcontinuance or dimi- 
nution of emphafis with or without difcontinuance or diminution 
of . found; or, in other .words, independent of found. And 
hence Sve hav^ the mental, feiifation of empbalic and unempbatic^ 
:Which I diftiftguiih and reprefent by the words and fymbols of 
A heavy and .•• light. (Vide p. ao.) And as a common term to 
iignify both, I appropriate the word poize,, in Uke manner as 
AC.C5NT is ufed as the common term for acute and graye^ and 
QjrAfliTiTY for hng ^xAJhort. (See note, p. 7 7 .) 

It is the office of rhythmus, aided by the influence ,oi tliis 
ififtinSiive poize, to regulate the whole dux^ation of any melody 
or movement by an exaiftly equal and periodical pulfation, until 
it is thought proper to change the meafure, for fome other \mi- 
/orm pulfation, either quicker or flower. 

in the time of the world, a natural day (night inglude<l) is a 
iingle cadence^ the fetting and rifing oJF the Sun are the tbefis and 
arjis\ feaipns ai[id years are rhythmical clau&s: the reaLbegin* 
ningand the ending of this melody ar^ out of pur iight; but 

to 
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to human appreheniion, the apparent are hilth tond death, ^and 
Ufe Is our ^part in the fong. 

See Obfervations, p. 96. § 5. <^. ** How is the length of thofe 
(< equal portions, into which the mind is pl&a&d to di^de the 
** tune, determined? Why are they not greater? or wJiy are 
^ they not lefs? To what previous ftandard does the mind refer 
*< in this diviiion? &c* 

The beating i>f our ^pu/fe, 'which w:e muft feel wheiie^r we 
^e iilent and ina^ve, prones us to tl^bmical ^ijions even in 
the feries of our thoughts; as ibon as we begin to move, our 
Jleps fucceed in the govemmetit of tytbmical pulfiitiort, and the' 
meafure may then be at our <^on i^ex or flower; for wliile we 
were iPilent and motionlefs, the meafure 4i£ our thoughts mtctt 
have been regulated by the cadtnces of our pulfi) which is smi 
involuntary motion. 

Every iingle ji&jpt, or every pace, may mark a cadence, the 
putting down the fcrot bcdng A heavy, and the lifting it up being 
A Hgbt. 

Now it Is obvious, that a man walks failer or flower, dither 
for oonyenience or pleafure; but I think it as needlefs here as^it 
would be endlefs, to look for the caufes that might be the firft 
movers in his mind, either of his conveniency or his pleafure in 
Aich a cafe. 

If our pulfe is to govem the time ac length of a cadence, the 
tbefis A v£iA arfis •** muft keep pace and comdde with. the j^li^?^ 
and dki/lole of the heart. 

X If 
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If the Jlep or pace, tb^i between walking dstS nmioxig' 0iere 
is a latitude for a gfeat varktf . 

But in the rbytbmup of kuoigvagei ^ polyfyllables are afiedted 
to ^€\x poize of bei^vy 2iX\A tight fo pofitrvdy (and tShe />c>/2?^ deter- 
mines the cadence^y that notbing • remains in doubt except the 
^fierence between the floweft and the faft^ft leaker. HQw«v€ir) 
^al doubt is of no* consequence in^ thi» argument^ fmce &rtrj 
fpeaker^ if he preferves the proportions demanded by the naftural 
quantity and paize of the^ words^ muft idopt that meafure of 
quicknefs that Xh^poizgtof the words points out ^ that is, he muft 
allow himfelf time to voakit the difierence between long and ihoit 
fyllables: for> as it has baen ofte^ repeated before, a cadence 
muft begin ^Hh i^ the bM^ aad end witk ;^- th^ li^bt (the .«, 
l^br^ being onl^ an m&mit %eeie9- 0^ the UgbtJ-'r OTi iiA otlier 
word, aa eyeiTf tgdmcf Begjuas with ii» i&e beavy,, of courfe t^ 
wl«}l& o£ evecy eadgttci lie$ between A i&^rtf<z^ and A beavjfi ^ 
often as the^ ocoic. Facexam|^y 



Im 



• •■ 



poi&ble 

A.. £. 






im 



A •• 



m •< 



poflible 



Th» word in cQmnu>n, meafoe cannot he twice ivepeated without 

( • m t < 

leaving the quantity of. half a cadence inMeno^ under the A beavy, 
sfi.the 6x&. fyilahle />« i&.iindet the /fgbt »\pofze* 



In 






In triple meafure it may be noted thus : 



• 1 



. •• 



• , 



im 



A.. •% 



poflible im 



•* 



• • 



poflible . 



A 



• • • • 



But fuppofe a perfon of opinioxi, that accent j quantity^ and poi^Cf 
were quite arbitrary in modern languages, ihould defire them to. 
b^ varied on this word ; for example thus : 



l\ 




H 


H 


impof 


fible 


imjpof 


fible 


A .-. 


A /. 


A /. 


A .'. 



itds no longer an Englijby but clearly a French word. 

Now to return to the anfwer of the queftion before us, thefe 
examples ftiew, that though a rapi4 fpeaker may repeat three 
hexMHeters^ while a deliberate fpeaker pronounces only one; yet 
if they both underftand the language, and give it its due, each 
of them muft allow fix cadences to each hexameter line ; for it is 
evidently the language, and the words themfelves, that meafure 
and point out the cadences. 

Thefe examples may alfp ferve to illuftrate what is faid (in 

p. 115. and 116.) concerning the difference between Greek 

metres and our cadences. For the Englj/b words, impoj/ible^ 

impoffible, zxq metres oi vno cboriambic feet; hxxtxYit cadences zrt' 
anapajls in common meafurey and lonici '^ minor e in triple meafure i 

as French words they are fpondaic, metre and cadence all the 

fame. 

But 



- But 9$ I prQpofe thefe new marks of notation to be written with 
profe or poetry^ in order to prefi;ribe any fuch manner of 
enunci^ition to a reader, as the writer Ihall think proper; the 
writer may follow his judgement or fancy in fixing the degree of 
velocity, by marking it for two fteps to a iecond of time, or one 
ftep to a fecond, or more, or lefs; or he may leave a greater 
latitude, hy rcizrking it Jlow wa/itin^ time, ptoderate walking time, 
quick walking time, ox running time* 

I have ihewn in feveral examples, how eafily the two general 
modes of times, common and triple, may be 'intermixed, by 
varying the metrical fub-divifion of the cadences, and without 
making any alteration in the rbytbmtts; as, fuppofe :a inece 
xcaxYitA. iov common meafure xhxi&. 




A /. A • ^ • ^ • 



• • *A • • AA 9^ 



denotes that the three quavers jandei:. «that 
arcb« are to occupy only the time of two quavers; confequently, 
though all the cadences are of equal length in time, yet the firO: 
and third are in common meafure; the fecond in triple mef^ire; 
and. the fourth mixed, hslf 4riple, half common. Again, ^up- 
INDfe a piece marked for triple meafure^ as, 




w ii Hiiiy 



Here the fecond and 4th bars or cadences have evidently the efied 
4>f being in common meafure, as each of them conlift of only two 

R notes 



notes of equal liength; the fitft and tWr^ ^odMtis ai-e ^i4^tly 
ii^ irip/e meafbre; but ali: th^ tai&nm'^iS^ &i e(^'£dlengtti, kj^H 
imder one rbythmus» 

Now fuppofe a line written ^9 notfed) ahd at tfee ^a^fre 61 
the Writer t^e meafuire 'to be 'gbverhed IJy ^fft-^f a in0<il6Fatb 
walk, wherein each ftep occupies a fecohd of titoe ; 



Armavi 



A 



• • 



J<A 



rumque ca 



A. 



■•■* 



/ 

no, 



\ 

Tro 



A .*. i A .*. 



jaequi 






>■ < :ky 



primus ab 



/ 

oris 



•# 



A.% 



•(Here, thouglxthe meafure is to?iriLed tfiphy'^^ as the two geiiem 
are virtually intermixed, the quamttty aHowed to the arjis or 

the //]g"i6/ part being by the. malt .% (which in this cafe compre- 
hends as many fiotes «s aue «qual to hjfff \k\&-€adence or bar) made 
equal in duration of time to (A) the bem^ pact, the whole bar or 
cadence confifts diJJiy o£' bntjiep.)" 

7hen . let the i^eader. w^Ik it^d |»0i¥€ytined, ^fr€(ftil% es^tfii^ 
<f\ip^re) the right foot to Ur, Mffiftg tfp fhfedttear^fth «^*j», 
dolvfi^gaih on fitAty rigKt fo<5t 'itp 10 <^ m, dowx-tb «a, ^ihfeleft^. 
•up'T^fider the./><8r?(/'^/'.r>) ahd ckAvn 'Aiid^the-;^j(/fej f *7> <!ftfe 
Tight ep to Tro, d6Witt tb^t^, left up to.<?^/,,ddWiito j&/^V'r^ftt- 
up to mus a^f down, to >» left up to r/'s, left doWti and ^t ^^. 
up to the pirafesrof ••iiiiiiiin.and r (irotdjcti. 



I See p.. 96./§ ^. *< Fut- 1 oblfer?^ that- Ae mind naturally 
^ divides fome tunes, and particularly SCdtch titoes, iiitb rttdijr 
** mjjdfe ^btes, . 8tc;^ii«aB:fhdre I find it -difficult to^i^dlve tfife '^h 

" into 



f 



** into fteps or paces, A meafure,— fuch as has no ftandard 
** in nature,'* 

4 

In anfwer to this, I fay, that the (a) /&^tf<»y, and (.*.)//>-&/, in 

common meafure^j wh^re two is the divifor; or the (a) heavy y 

• . . . . . • 

(••) iig^t0^ and (.%) light ^ in the pure triple meafure, where 

• • • 

three is the diyifoF, aA:^ to correspond with thofe integral. monads, 
which determine the genus of the meafiu*e, and not wUh theic 
rarious fradtional fub-divifions ; which, though I think it has 
been ihewQ by examples before, I will here endeavQur to illuftrate 
faitheFbyfqme9(hers.. . 



EXAMPLE I. 



Veryjlow fffalking^tittie. 

Line of equal integral mo-1 ^Yj* ^ 
nads in the cadences of ^ — — 
common meafure, J 



Metrical fub-divifion of the fame ca-1 ■ 
dences huo unequal quantities, /-- 



'^m 



^M 



A .% A ,% 



• • 



A /. 




EXAMPLE II« 



^^(^ t9 afeeond of time* 

Or the fame 
mejody thus, 




f^ 



The fine of egaal "1 r^ 
integral monads, j 



i 



■ • & 





^^ FTO ? ra 



A A A A A /. A •* 



• % 



A .^ A ,% 
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EXAMPLE 



' 
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EXAMPLE III. 

Example where two fteps or a pace make a cadence of trif^le 
meafure, correfponding with the walk of a lame man* 

^ree Seconds of time equal to a cadence \ the thefis of the. 
lame leg equal to A ..; and that of the fbmid leg equal to .% 



• •• 




Line of 3 equal 
integral monads 
correfponding 
with this exam- 
ple* 



• • • • t\ 



>■;. J i ff r IfT^ 



f* jj 



im>, ZX. •• ••> hA •% ^* XA«tt«% fck«««* 



£ X A M- P L E IV. 



Example of the pure triple meafure, one Jiep only to a cadence,^ 
and the time three-fourths of ; a fecond to"each,ftep* 




h^\^il \ k\lX^ i' l' l k^;l 



Vcnt'^tom fono > fofte trp vata qui' abbando nata- da' un Colonello« 




If your Ir^p had. pointed put to -me what particular times youi; 
found, that would not fubmit to your meafurement by ileps j 1/ 
would have givjen you a demonftrative anfwer on thofe. very 

tunes ;.- 



tunes ; for I will venture to aflert, that tbore are none in nature 
that wdU not fubmit to thefe nile&. 

^ When our modern method of notation was firft introduced^ 
and for a long time after, there were no bars thought of; and 
alfa for many years, after the diviiion by bars was. found ufeful^ 
they were rather appUed as the marks of rhythmical claufes (vide 
p. 23. and p. 30.) than bf individual cadences. In C6reUi's com— 
ixxfikions they were, for the moft part, fo fparingly ufed, as to 
be only the marks of rhythmical. claufes^. for inftance, the allegro^ 
called O]?-^,. in. the*eleventh fonata, opera iecunda, of that author^ 
(the meafure of which feems fo difficult to young perfomrers^ 
that- it, has got- the name pf the Devil's fonata) j has its bars 
marked only at every fourth cadence; and the difficulty of keeping, 
the meafuce. ariies. firft^. that, the bars, feem as-if they, were 

• • • 

marked,^ not at the beghining of, each apparent cianfe,^btit either 
oika cadence too loon or too late ;- fecondly,,. the, claufes api)ear as 
if the.v were unequal,, as there feems to be in the firltpart^ three: 
^Zf^j of four cadences in each claufcy andtw^o pf t^n cadences in ^ 
eaclu But thcfecond part, which is eaiier to be played,«is dividecV 
into eight claufes of four cadences in each : however, it cannot be 
doubted, that the author, intended this as.a.pieceof rhythmicaV 
drollery; for Yi^A \}£l^ bars been marked at each real cadence y^. 
which in this air coniifts of three quavers, the meafitre wotrfd 
appear to be the fame as that now ufiially markedln the-tripla' 
meafurg pnejlos of modern.\c6mpofers, and would remove the . 
difficulty fo puzzling to young performers* 

The Scotch airs, called Lojuely Nancyy ^iro" ^be wood^ laddie j-^ 
the Engliih air, As near Porto Bello lyings and many others in- the . 

like: 
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Hke ftile," an^'ffet'in flow triple meafure of three monads in a dar 
^vide foregoing example, n* hi.). But in fa<ft, each dar of 
that flow meafure may be confidered as a rhythmical clauje of 
X\\rt^' cadences (y): fteps of common meafure, each cat/ertceor ^Gp 
including its A and /. in the fpace af a fecond of time. Thus, 




A •% A .\ A .% A /• A •% A A A .\ A •% A .\ A •% A A A /• 

" JBra; can you^ lovely Nancy^ ^c.^ 

t ■ _ 

I have marked the beginning of each claufular divifion by thidk 
bars^ numbered ift. 2d. 3d. and 4th. in thofe places where only 
BARS are marked in the ufual way of writing this air in triple 
mealure, each of thofe thick bars comprehending three of our 
cadences \ and thefe are truly the natural cadences of this air^ 
«vhich demands the A etnphaiis as often as I have marked it; ■ • ' 
Whether, by what I have faid, I Ihall be able to fatisfy your 
I— p in this point or not, I cannot tell; but I am qnite clear 
myfelf, that every fpecies of rhythmical found can be afcertained 
by the ftandard of our ftep. And though the various paces of 
quadrupeds fumifli us with rhythmical movements of jig triples 

Y I Y- 

«nd double cadences^ fuch as the ra ta pat and the ra ta pa ta 

I — " — » 

A A 



• • • • 



which are not naturally made by bipedes, yet our habit of riding 
makes us almoft as famiUar with the meafures beaten by the 
paces of horfes as if they were our own. 

7 P- 97. 
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?• 97. § 4. ^^ I am convinced, that the antient mufic mull 
*^ have been divided, as vt^R as the modern, into bars, ZccJ" 

If your 1 — p has found any antient authority to convince you 
of this, it muft convince me too ; but until that is pointed out to 
me, I muft remain of a different opinion. 

Though the instinctive sjense vi periodical pulfatitm is cer^ 
tainly coeval with: our animal frame,, yet the invention of the 
pendulum has made the mod^i^ns more accttrate . and' expert in 
diviiions o^ time than thofe ailtients. who.hadiid i^dkJbjdp^ . 

I think, if the Greeks had had the f^ane: idea, and ufe of bm*J 
in their ^xiufic as the modems iiavcv Arjflidcs Quintilianus would 
not huvebeen totally :fitent:about^them. WheoLheis exjdajpning 
thythmus, h« iay% ; '^i^Q^i^^y^yii^ ^mmiy out^' ^vro^fJisir^oii &«- 

y(^c[[^[^oLcrif ^ reus drnxjoie fiBT^t^^mf-foSm is ^^lAp^ fuomLyjae^m^ 

^•«id-to «a«a[ffidairedTaeIodyv • j&ndijoirwd wiflDrhjithomns ^one, 
^ ^ pQljM ^and yas;?.r*-.— Rhythmus ^ it&lf appears in ^mafcied - 
•* (or filent)' dancing; but jamedneritfaL fbi^, .mfoetJ* J.takethe 
WS€^ x^H^si (&c^puifesy to ligxiifyiaiere the thrcibtkig iiiraaads of. 
iftftiH}m0ilt6 -ftihu^ like the lyre» which. cooLd only mask the: 
cftiantitycf each dote, but not vaciiMB^sadBmes^, 'Aj^mH^xx, mjuift 
taetti'/eif, lihejxiefnbers'intawhixh theirnmficjailLdipotittxnsiie 
^fvidifttl<'. lor if it meant the membeisjnade:by the oad2[re^:it'5Kaia 
d(l^aitir^fvoniithetcae.m^aning of rhyt^tous, Tvhioh isauffiober ;. 

that. 
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that is, the number of metres or feet in a line. Surely, if they 
had had any ^ixypxiAfMijoi like our dars for marking .the (diviflon& 
of f'bytbmus into) metres,, this author would have mentioned 
thera, is well as the diagfammata oar written characters for the 
Ibngvor melody; * 

The invention of our modem notes, the figiires of whick 
declare acciirately their metrical quantities, together with the bars 
to.Taax)^t\it pulfes or rbytbmicaldivijions, have .rendered the Greek 
feettotally uielefs in the practice of our muiic. 

As xnechanic^ initruments for the compoiition of poetry, the 
Oreskfeet were ingenious, though intricate and Inaccurate when 
compared with our muiical rhythmus ; but now, if jai&^ with 
ours, I conceive, the two together may become ufeful for the 
better reading of the antient clalfics, and prahaps f9r modem 
cbmpofitions in bur own language. 

According to our method of rbytbmical divifions, by bars or 
iBodences, and by the meirical fub^vifion of thofe cadences into 
Mitb-dupleSy fub-tripJes, or any fuch mixed fractional numbers as 
are aliquot parts of the whole cadence, there are nowonJs or form 
Df words, but what, by the.:afbrefaid rules aid the. aid of mea- 
fured/><»»/^j, .may be reduced to .an cxaiStsbytbmus , ' 

Ariftides's divifion of times into rbytbimical and non-rbytbttmaf^ 

I'imderfiand as meaning to fay as I have done. {p. ii..2i. 23* 

a6.); that is, thztrbytbmical \imst is only capable of vbeing gene- 

rically divided . either by the even nurhber two, or by the odd 

minii>er three; but that the numbers feven, eleven, thirteen, 

feventeen, nineteen, &c. are non-riytbrnical divifors. An4 

J)crhap8 hjs . rbytbmoidesy or apparently ,rhytbmical times may 

<»rrefpond 



J 
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tort^pond \fith the.^Ceptioii which I have tn^de for the miijnbcr 
,five in clmifular div,ifions (page 23.). His fentence, tstcov ^g o\ nh 
, f^ffyfvhci' xoc?i5rrcch. fee. That " foniie of thefe, are called round, 
■ ** becaufe they-rtm too faft ; and others, fuperabundant, or ^yer- 

" meafure,.» becaufe by their corpppfition of ibunds they oox^ve 

"too flow," fhews that they had not^he ufe of marked ^^rx* af^d 
. marked paufes for regulating their rhythmical cadences as yfe 

have. For in the example fo often repeated, 



Oh, 

A.*. 



< * ' % . • 



f 



4. 



<. 



happinefs ! 



our 



• • 



being'i 



• • 



end and 



• • 



H 



aim! 
A.*. 



• - 



k 



r ♦ ■ 



I ta^ pappinefs to.be, according to Ariftidests fenfe, a raunfi wo|^, 
as it runs oflf the. tongue be^fore it reaches the end of the cadencp; 
t|pie yac^ time of which, however, is made up by the crotchf t 
jjauie.jQr), ,*n<^ tjie rbytbmus thereby continued without inter- 
ruptipn. - : • , ^ . ..' . r. 

lih& fuperal>tmdcfnt..wzs.y&rT Ukely to happen in Gr-eeJcLrin 

many of their long polyfyllabic compounded words, becaufe 

their . 2«^^rycdt/;iwoportion& of quantity were thought to.be only 

. two and ons\.hvit in aur language, according to pur fyfteip, 

. whi^h -admits • 2^ much greater variety of proportional^ ^9A^^*^^ 

I can think of na word not reducible both to metre znd rJbytpmus 

incadencfs. . x 

' * - • 

It feems clean that the Greek metres were raifed both in^ their 
mulic and poetry fvova fy liable feet \ fo that thpy coi^d admit _pf 
no quantity of found, longer or ihorter, than wii^t- w?§ ,(as, I 

S may 
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imy fay) tlSt ]fiatut^ble kngtb of iimnAfyUable^ ftiid dvat fyllalde 
muft have been a portion of fome kgalfwt* So that, tliough 
in their tiaSiylic meafure^ the cadences might have been as equal 
as if they had been iiiarked \3^ bars^ diid iiiea{i&r0d by a peridn- 
hah br fteps^ yet'iA their eompwmd ot» mixed VneafureSi the 
cMehc^ yftr^ iiilfe<|tiali ivhfeh plaifily ftiews thejr had not a. 
tkaAon of bats Hke ours, which divide atl rbytbmi into equal 

» • ■ • 

cadences. / r 



%•.♦ f 



P- 97l- i 5 • ' " 'As "t^ ^^at i hiV^ feijd-oir titae, <&(€?•. ' ; 

I ■ . » I i 

??/v<r (being ia general jword 'of gre^c extent, is iJfed bjr modem 
muiiciaiLsrtbdiitinguiihithetn'otmodp^, common^toA triple % next 
to thofe it dimnguilbes alfo the fpedes^ allegr&j odagiQ^ l^^go% 
Stoc; ^d 'mc*e 'patiicularly ttlmttet, jigg, allemaild, xiacone^ 
?ajrabaiid, ifct. \ Iheri^forc^ having carried the term tim$ fiur 
tiibti^, for the reft, te is 'Well to f ollovr the diftinaion made by the 
^hi6r ccmitt^ntatoi^, byapproprrating the term quantHyMQ^duk^ 
the duration or length of a fingle tone or fyllable. It'is t^ertaiiL 

'4:M 'Greeks tSed thte^olrd time in mufic, in ism Tttanner-dire<aiy 

'^ft^^iite to the ibiodenis \ for they fiiced a minimum or fiiort^ft 
tote':<sth^iri%andard'meafure, ^hich they called o»s7«wj thcil^ 
tlfext'giteatei-'was two tin&es, the next three times, Src. But 

< Hlheydid not conceive any syllable, within the niles of rhythmus 
*atti(i'iadt1fe, fobe df i|, or a^, or three times; their 'HjicwAwv Tr 
i^ enh^iT9v (that is, fefquialterate and iiipertertian),, relate only 
^ihedi^^Rdtt6f\heix:'m^fres hy ar/s snAtbe/if;. for example, i^ 
il'^«Wfr<f of ifiVe times, 'giving tW6 to arfs and three to /i^g/?/, or 

' Pice "^cfd/d: i^d'in a irime of fevea times, giving three up w^fts. 

and 



I 

L 
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^suiiovx XitHf^Si or vice v€f/4^ ■ ^lis^MHl^ t)i^ £9^ ^y^ables, 
thqr had only two meartire9<; vkff/i^ ^f ^fff- ffma, 0$ of /^ev 

4itBtSm 

Whereas, when the ix»idern mu£dBmi f^er to 997 f^i|^ 1U(6 
^Jlandardfor timi, it is to a maxiwMin^ wH^ ^u^ f^pfiotfi^ ii^^ay 
"be (ubdivided to infinity \>y JkAidupkt ox fub-triples^ 

Hoivever, in fettling a its^i<}ard for thp metrhaf fuantfties of 

language, it is moft proper to adopt the tn^imit^ ^f Jl^ruft 

Jyllabk^ fqr that purpofe^ a$ no found in fpoech <im h^ fhorter 

than the ihorteft fyllabk; and therefor^ in.t|U« fyil^n I Y^^(^ 

made no mark for any note fliorter than ( i ) the qumffer, which, 

according to the Qceek manner of computings ^a^d9- i^x ^ne 
time* 



P. 99. § 6; f. <M rather incline to think) that upon the. 
^ fyllable next following the acu^et the voice would ^e^^ to 
** fall, and ccNQtinue falling upon that, and perl^^aps upon the 
" next after that, &:<?." , 

s 

Yourl-^p^s optnion in this matter is, ingener^> very fightj. 
as you will fee an th« word bappinefs in my firft example and. 
many otherSt \ 

It would require hut little pra<Slice, with the help of an; 
inArument (as dire<3:ed p» 16.)) to be abto to, mark all ihe su^cents 
of any ^^eech or pOem : for, ^i general^ the diftin<5Uon between. 
acute and grave is £6 obvious, it pan feldcxn or nevertbe mistaken. , 
The. only difficulty lies in the ^ircuwfiex tones (either A^ or, 
\#); for .as they are cOMSned within a. Anall extent) and prpr 
nounced exceedingly rapid in the polite tone of -ouriangrias?) 

S 2 . and 






n 
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and yet hare in thamfelves botn the founds o£acitte Ofid^rave^r 
if not accurately attended to, they may pafs for either, tihbugh 
they are, limply, neither : therefore, whenever the ear is much 
puzfcled to knoW^Whether an accent is acute or grave^ it will he a 
goo5 rulfe to fUfpedtit to b€f a circumfiex of one or the other foirt. 
Our Englifh found applied to the vowel u, which in mbft cafes is 
really a diphthong, as in yoUy ufe^ curey pure^ mufey and the 
like, IS always linder thfe circunyiex •s acuto-grave. And the 
Englifh found / in the firft perfon, in idlcy irotty tryy Jfyy and 
the like, is always made by a circumflex %/ grave^acute. 



P. 10 a. § 7* " When I fpeak of the accents or tones of the 
" Greek language, I mean only fyHabic tones whkh are appro- 

" priated to particular fyllables of each words, according to 

» ^ - . _ ■ 

" certain rules delivered by the grammarians^ Sec," 

When rules are delivered dogmatically as univcrfafe, without 
marking the exceptions and exemplifying all the varieties to 

which they are liable (a matter difficult to do, aild very rarely 

. • • - ♦ . . . 

done), they 'often lead into errors, either by too limited or too 
loofe a conftruAion. And this, we have great reafon to think,, 
has been the cafe, in regard to the proibdical rules of the Greek 
language. ^ 

I have no doubt, that the antfent Greeks had nearly the fame 
ideas annexed to tbejh and arjis^ as I have given to heavy and 
light ; but not having ufed any marks for thofe expreffions, is,. I 
beUeve, the caufe why accent y quantity y and empbaflsy have been 
confounded together^ as one thing, by^fle coiSamentatars of the 
middle and latter times. 

The 






"N^ 



\ 



-The grammatical rules for fixing .the acc^/tU.in all Gyeei^\ 
words are certainly not followed by the modem Greeks in the 
pronunciation either of their vulgar or of their antient language ; 
though the learned among the^i^ are very corre^ (undpr tholij, 
rules) in marking them in their writings; yet in their.. fpeaking. 
(like all other nations), they make a manifeft difference in the 
profody of the fame fyllables when in a queftion,. and when in 
ananfwer, or in other different intentions.. 

I think there can be nio articulated langtiage. without empbajt^^ . 
accent y ! 2Xid: quantity. And any langtiage (if any fuch there be) 
which wants the power pf diverfifying the apphcation of each ci£ 
thofe accidents in all its words, on particular occafions, , muft be 
fo far deficient in the elegance, force, and, aptitude, of its 
exprefllons* 

• The few words, * called by the Grfeeks enclitics y^^ had, as we are 
told, this convenient quality, in fome degree,, by changing and, 
giving up their accent to the word they clung to; . but furely this 
was not enoughs , ' 

Our fHony^llabks'^zpt much more* pHantnhan their encUiics. I ^ 
cannot recolledl one that is not capable of changing to the com- 
plexion that Avill belt fit the meifiire and intention of the ipeaker, 
and' afluredly this is a pjerfecftion <in: language, which the com-* 
mentators.wpuld f^invp^rfwade us the* Greek language hatl riot,, 

■ 

by laying down rules' that abfolutely excluded it; however. It 
rather . impute, this to their errors or negleil, than to real defedht 
in the language. . 

, To elucidate what! have faid, I will give a familiar inflance^inH 
our own-tongue, tQ Ihejv the. utility of changing thjcfe,accident% 

• " of 



I 
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of fyilabic expteffiofl. In which I fhall iittitxJuce two of ow 
monofyllables that feem moft obftinately i»Sc6kcd t6 the Rglk 
poize; ndtwithftanding which, they readily fubmit to the been^, 
whfen their pofition and the fenfe requires it. Thefe are the 
prepolition^ to xadfrom. 



EXAMPLE. 



As 



Peter was 



tt, .. 



mi 

going to the 



A. 



<• • 



r' 


'O 


t^ 


hall, 


he met 


John. 


f ■'»■■ \ 




/ — ^--\ 


A .. *'. 


A .. *'. 

• 


A .. .'., 



Bare,' jroii ftiif 
« 

1 A 



m • • • 



take; 



• • 



you mufl 



or tbus^ 



A •. ••. 



yoa mult 



; 



mean, 
A.. .*. 



Peter 



ccAning froin tliej hall. 




A .. 



• • 



mean, as [Peter wasi coming from thc| hall. 
A .. .%Ia .. .% Ia 



• • • • 



««1«4 »• ••[ 



r. 



11 .r. 



Cotning 



^ 



from! 



A.. .\ 



no, 

A .. .V 



no, I 



;-;;Urt 



fay going 






to. 



A .« .*. 



In tliis -example, the monofyliabie to is, in the firft line, 
J^orty dcute^ ^xA light \ tnthelaft, long^ acutth-gravsy andbeavy.' 

FROM, 



J 
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in tbe laii, Jbtfg^. 40^t 9f^ k?(ivy' 

• . ' .Here Jifo ;it troay J>e p^pli^rve^^ Rhat tl^ -two ij^blfs of tlje 
word GOING being joined together by vowels, without <h,e ■iatei;-' 
vention of a conibnant,, pa& off almoft as a monofy liable, and 
the word, in regain to its poize^ is alfo as pliant as a tnono-^ 
fyllable ; for in the firft line it is bea'vy, and in the laft, light. 

Every pne of "jthe^ varieties' m^es a iig^ific^t dififer^c&j^iis 
the exprejXLon. A fignificaii^ y^uriety, without which no language 
can be coinpleat^. either in fpeaking or in widting; but which^ \S 
applied tq the <5reek, muft deviate frequently from the letter of 
the rules ps comitioiiity received anjd underflopd. 

The viudation* on the latjter part of the ieoond line, Ihews,. 
that though the woi:ds as and jPirAs.were not.^xjp^'efly reqiiijrei^ to^ 
explain tlie ienfe, tl^ey were ufeful as expletives for the euphony i 
and that ^eir ad^ttpn made np^ alteration either in the rb^tbtiitn^ 

.jCH* in <^ metres of the ca4ences^ iince their quantities, whe^^ 
emitted, jpafied in iUent paufes, 

I have; faid ia my anfwer to § 4. p. 128". " That perhaps the 
•* Greek piethod gf Qompofing.by f?et, joined with ours, mjght^be 
**^ of ibme ufe in^jmtfi^ni compoiitions.** In this view i diall he^e- 
fet dowui fever^ Enghfh woFds, the firft that occur to me, 
marking! them with my notes of accent ^ quantity^ and poize\. 
and like^ifc^ye them tj^e .names of fuch. Greek feet as> their 
^2/^»//V/>^^ feemtave£er them:to«. 

I 
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This fpecimen, I hope, will Ihew that "our feutguagje has^ the 
fa^le title to fyllabic accents, and perhaps a» fiXi^d, as tho£e.iif 
Greek ; for it is not probable, that the Gr^ek'tiiHgue -fiiQoM 'have 
been denied the convenient' po'vi^er of marking the d&ffexemty 
Tjetween an interrogative vsA ^po^tive^xpref^otif by th&>t:hange 
of accent. '•■'■. 



WORDS MARK*© WITH PROPER ACCENT, QUANTITY, AND 



> > 

.xonflantf 
' -A v. 

T'T* 

^ willing f 
•A .-. 



T'T* 



• • 



«•> . 



' fucceed? 



(t6)iaccent^ 

.*. A 



conjlant. 
A. .*. 



willing, 
A r. ' 



maxim, 
A .*. 



fucceed. 

A 



• • 



T'T* 

(to) accent, 
:, A 



EMPHASIS. 

v.. v. 
carelefs f 



• • 



wtckedf 
A .\ - 



wonder f 

A .% 



fticcefs f 



m 



> \ 

carelefs, 
' A * .*. 



-F « ' 



> \ 

wicked. 



A /. 



.1 



Jtt, A 



. X J 



• 



V'T* 

fitdcefs, - 

/. A 



>' / • • • >• \ 

(an) accentf (an) accent, 

A .*. A .*. 



•N « 



i' >.» » * 



wdftder. ' • 



• • ^ 






^ ( « 









yfpohdefes. 



^ ,' J 



4 tf 



. i 



s: 



(to) 
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y.y. 
(to) in/ulf,- 



I 



V i 



■ 

f fpondee. 



T'T* 

A /. J 



? T 

mtf/FCi trochee. 



i\ 



or, mtt/tCy ii)ondee. 



A .*. 



( 1 t 






\ • 



a bi li, fy, . chpriambip. 






.% A 



• • 



A,\ 



A.% 






► pyrrhic. 



i •«•! 




«« « 



A .*. 



T* IT 

tagerfyy da^ty 






* 



t r 



, ■s-' I >»i/ 



compenfatey molo£Eus. 



• • 



••It 



t • • • 



IRl 



• « 



tomper^fation^ dioiriambus. 

A .% A A 



^4. .. 

abky tnjdi^k 



^^ f 



• I 



1 • 



,* 



compofey iambic, 






T 



«.« 



• 'I 






/ '. 



compofiioriy 



L 
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compojitiony third epkrite. 



A .VA A 

wonderful^ 



••• »«k 



abfolute P 

A .. .V 



Y* IT 

abfolute, 

A ..«v 



da<^yl) or anapseft 
atnajore,. 






< 



impqffibUf 

• A • 



mpdfftbte^ 

» A • 



chonanQbiG.or . . 



'.> 






'■ 



I ft paeon. 



i • L, • 



I . 



variety^ cnoriambic. 

.*. A .% 

> 

PA 

curiousy dadtyl or ipond 



• * 



L LT LT • 



curiojt tyf 



Ci. A J 



•.•v 



.iambus and anapaeft 
per copuia$^»_ 



TFT* 

terrify, anapsef^. 



^ ^ . V ' 



» / 



A .V 



T'T I T 

exterminatey choriambkr.^ 



• •>■ 



in 

exquijte, anapa^flw 



• I 



A .. .V 






T'l T 

variousy daftylprXpQncJc?* * 



V 

I 






iL 



« « 



.YLLT 



/. A .*. 



deliberate, choriaipbic* . , 



Y 

« « 



avartee^ 




■r 
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* 



avarice, an^p^eft. 






<; 



aver, iambus. 
/.A 



average, anapaell. 



• * 



4 J 



T 1 f 

or, confejffbr, Cretjc. 



A .. •*. 



juccejpon, 



* • A • 
•• *A •• 



. # » ■ J f I 



I ft paeon; 



Jucc^or, da^yL 



• « 



>*• A ,. 



€onfefs, iambus^ 

A A 



confeJjSon, dadtyl. 



or, fonfej/hn, ift paeoii. 

.*. A .. 



4:onfeJfwr, daAyi 

/. A.« 






' 1 



• * • 



ix, fuccejjfors cretic* 

T T 

^ ieautyy ipondee. 



I . 






*» ♦ 



. . \ 



4 • 






» ¥ 



• V beautifuUy, proceleufmatic. ' , n 



. beautiful, cretic. : 



A.. 



• • 



«' 



• * 'Mk 



■ «. • 



Ta 



toftfideri 



II 



t »4o J 



'der, cretle. ' • 


necejary, procetewafttict 
A .•. A :. 


'ideratiotij^ ■ «reti<>4ambic::. 

./.A /. ... /. 


necejjity, choriambic. 
•■•A .-. 


jre, iambus^' . ' 


tnujical, daiSyl. 
. A .. .■. 


iration, diil|irt>>c,iA 


tnujician, daityl^ 

.-. A .'. ^ 


demonflrate,-^iMiBat. <:'■ 
.: A .•. 


'■■■differ, pyrrhic. " 
- A .•- 


iefnmjlrdiive, ia pffifth,. 
.•. A .. .•. '...-. . 


.. defer, iarabusi: 'r ,. 

i •■• A ■■ . ■ _ 


t J Y '.} 

onjlration, diamiiis. , > 
.-. A .-. 


deference, anapaeft. ., 
- A.. •• •• - 



difference, 
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^fference^ anap»ft« 



• • •« 



\. 



tit J 



ref 









A /. 



proper 



. V. ■ 



\ » 



delicate^ 



anapaeft. 



• • • • 



delinquent^ bacchk 
A A • ' 



• • 



; 



; 



(^) projeSi; ' iambti^.' : 
A;. .\ 



■ « 



*•. • , 






*' 



4 r-- 



• • 



^ ' 



A .. Z. 



• V * # 



• « t > / . w 



refpt&iv«i 






I 



error 



mifer^ fpbndeew 

A.V. 



fniferXf ^anapaeli.' 



I . • 



A.\ •V 



ft « 



V 4 



'*J \ 



I 



• • m. 



A. 












■ ft « ^ k \ J 



> • • • • 



A 



/pedes^':dti&jhor 



* ^ 




t 

k 



• • ft • 



V 

UV \ ^^' Y I I ^ 

r^^^^f?, (ia fufpenfe) f . z. i-. ^S^^r^aaytT, 

••• A I .*.A.. . 



. V . .> 



/ • /' \ 



,\ 



> ■ • 



» > » , « 



< ■>- ft ' ft • 



H 



refpeBy (final) 

.*. A 

* I** • •• , ■ 



compare^ iambusu >oj^ / .. \ 

.V A .. 






« t 



• ft 



contpariJon^U 



compartfhn^ ehonao^^;.. 



••• 



A 2* 



« • 



,\ <continual, 
r.A ,*u 



Vy 






chprijiji^biuB. 



< « • « . .4 



' i 



• • • • i ^ 



J .^' 



I 



^omparabk-^ .proceleiifmatic 



i « < «' 



* # • • 



/ 5 



continu 



A .. .*« 



tf/Zo;;, da^ and l|)ohd^ 



.'...) 



. '4 • 



• • 



» • 



• • * • 



inftant^ fpondee* 



A /< 



- €Of0ftution, dif-fpoindecl 

ii ...A .*■. 



V » V,/ I 



* • /^ 



* A • • 



i • 



I 



1 



inftantaneous, fpond. and d^. , conjtituent, chonambus.' ' 



A ^ A «« ^ 



acomfnunicat£^ choiiambus« 



^^ r 



• • *A •• • • 

coriftanti 



• *• 






'•« 



mol^us.ajid 
i|)On.d^« . 



• /.« 



t '.J 



I t 



/ 



communication. da&, and friohd. inftrua^ ipondee. 



'-T 



i : 




4onUnu€^ cretic 

A A .. 



irtftruaitm, moloflus< 



^.« • 



••• 



A /. i 



iiifitfwnenh 




'«?, 



: -• 

1 
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injhrumenty dad^L 
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(to) f>rQthice, iambnsi. 

.V* A. 



Y Y 

(fa) frequent^ 



.% A 
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Y Y 

) frequent i 



k'« . .. • • 
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fpomiee. 
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(\^) produce, ditto.. 
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pfoduS^f dittOi. 
A 



►f 



in/ptre, i 
.'. A 



YYYY' 

injpiration, dif-ipondee'^ 

A /.A »** 
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i* 
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f>ndu6iiony bacchic*. 
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or, inspiration^ i(micus 1^ msnop^^ 
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J^Uabic, . ^a|%t 

•*. A :* 



I > 






J . . \ 
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vidrate, , fpondeek ^ 

A^ \%- •'■ - • 



^ » 



wbration, woloSxis* 
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occupy^ daltyU 



\ ^ vy 



■; 
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repetition, 



\A 



•ni.- 
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Ix 



• • 
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occupation^ ioivpus^a^ minofe 
:. A .*. 
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or, repetition, diambjc. ' . 






/ 



.or, occupation, diambic. 

A.*. A :u 



\w 



• « 



obdurate^ 



A •• 



v^ 



anapaeftf ''or vith the 
piule ioniclre '<^ /«»- 

nore. 



repeat^ iambus* 
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or thus, according to Milton^ 

obdurate^ amphibrachys. 
•••A 
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The POIZE ofiyllttblos is the moft determined^ accfdigntih^ 
language. * -• * 

Quantity (or the kKi£ zoAjJbort) is occafionaily varied, more 

or lefs, in all words that m^ be fpoken, either in commcl^>|pif in 

trijAe meafure,"which' Is' probably derived frpppa rour-: lajagfutge 

having four times as many different quantities as the Greeks liad 
rules for *^ w V- N 



The 



..•"j 'j;:Ofn /.x>.\v.. .•>"•■» 



I ' r 



* The Gfceks'gave rtilc«1or the long quant ity equal to two timet, and the (hb|[t quantity 
-^ual to one time* Only tjMjprqportions in alL The Engliih langua^ has at tealt eight 

diffewnc 
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The ACCENTS muft alvrays be liable to be changed according 
to the pofition of words, whether m queftion or in anfwery in a 
fufpended or in ^Jinalfenfe. ^ 

Beiides thefe neceflary licences of variation, there is alfo a 
manner of gracing the tones ad libitum^ as in linging ; by the ufe 
of what the Italian muficians call the appoggiatura^ or fupporter ; 
which is a little (as it were fuperfluous) note, that the linger 
introduces, to Aide up to, or down to, the real prefcribed note of 
the fong, and therefore might be called an injinuator. This 
appoggiatura being a grace ad libitum^ the linger varies it in 
different ways at different times in finging the fame tune. For 
example: 

The upper line Ihews the real prefcribed 
notes of the tune ; the middle and bottom ^ 
lines have exadlly the fame notes in large 
characters, beiides the little appoggiattiras 
or infinuating notes, in two different man- 
ners ; and that there Ihould be no breach 
in the meafure^ the quantities of thefe little 
notes y be they more or lefs^ are to htjiolen out of the great ones« 






difFerent proportions of quantity ^ videlicet^ 

] = i; |- = ii; Y=25 Y-=3; ?=4J ?-=^6; B| =8} e|-=12. 
Orfhus, 

<p.=(j; Y + Y + Y-=7;q=8, &c 

For all thefe and more different proportions of time are employed either in fyllables or paufes. 
And whatever is either taken fromi or added to, the panics^ is either given to, or taken from^ 
die fyllables; ib that all theie various proportbns may be neceflary in well meafiired 
languages* 

U So 
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So ia/peecby inftead of a plain acute^ one may ufe a little ctr^ 
cumftexed grave^acutCy thus %/, or fometimes acuto-gravey thus /%;; 
and fometimes^ inftead of a piain grave^ thus ^v, or thus \^ . 

I make this remark in order to ftiew, that different fpeakers,, 
or the fame fpeaker at different times, may all be eflentially iii 
the fame accentual tones ^ though a little difguifed by the ufe of 
graces or appoggiaturas ; that is, like mulicians feverally playing; 
the fame air, though fome grace it with variations, while others 
play only the plain notes. 

Many of our words, efpedally thofe which conlift of fyllabres 

joined by vowels, without the intervention of a confonant, may 

be pronounced either in two or in three fyllables, and confe- 

quently may be either da£iyl or fpondee^ as various^ curiouSy, 

fpeciesy in the foregoing lift of words* Others- alfo may be rated. 

either as cboriambics or fiv^paonSy as impojfible^ having the firft 

fy liable longeft, and the other three, though of different quan- 
tities, all fliorter than the firft, may be coniidered as a firft paeori;, 

TJ U 



but if written thus, impojjibley it will be a choriiambus. Now toj 

• « J^ • • •*• . 

note it under the Greek defcription of proportionate quantities, 

it could only be marked in this latter manner, fiiice they only 

admitted their longeft fyllablea to be valued as double to the 

Ihort ones \ but in the firft manner of noting this word, the firft 

fyllable is in the proportion of three, the fecond of one, the 

third of one, and the fourth of two. 

7 This^. 



r' 



\ 



This, however, is a minutenefs, and I may fay an accuracy, 
which the Greeks did not enter into, though they kne\v their 
I fyllables were ion^ and longer^ Jhort and Jhorter. And yet, in 

\ our method of dividing time, it is juft as eafy to be correct in 

marking every fyllable to its true and juft quantity^ as it would 
be to follow the Greek method of rating quantities as equal, 
which they allowed at the fame time were not equal. 

In the foregoing lift of words it will be feen, that the fyllables 
in fome verbs are of a different poize from the fame fyllable in 
the kindred noun. This ufeful diftincSlion is, I believe, not of 
very long ftanding* 1 remember when it was in fewer words 
than it is now 5 and, I think, it is a good deal in the power of 
the learned, by art, to make it almoft, if not quite, generals 

P. 100* § 7> II "As to the variety of loud and Jbftj it muft 
** have been in their language as well as ours ; but it was nc* 
^^ ajffe<5led to fyllabksy as with us, but belonged to words or 
*^ Sentences P 

I know of no fyllables in our language affecSled to loud or foft 
t)therways than as the nature of the fubjei5t in difcourfe may 
occalionally require; and then affuredly it will be applied to 
whole words or fentences. I have taken fome pains in fundry 
parts of my effay (p. 23. 29, 30.)^ and in my former obferva- 
tions (p. 88.), to Ihew, that heavy a and light A being obftinately 
and periodically fixed, are afiedtions quite diflferent from loud 
and foft; for no fentence can be pronotmced without diftin- 
gmfhing the poize of fyllables; whereas a whole narrative or 
reafoning difcourfe may pafs without any variation of force 

U a refpedting 
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refpeding loud and foft (vide p. 47 • Mr. Garrick'S manner of 
delivering To be or not to be). 

P. 100, § 8. "As to what they called the rbytbm of their 
^* language, which was compofed of the quantity of fyllablesy 

I underftand that the Greek rhytbtnus was compofed of ntetres^x 
that metres con filled oi Jingle or copulated feet ^^ and that feet were 
compofed of fylliatbles, according to their quantities, long or 
fliort: and therefore, that the bufinefs of rbytbmus^ in grofs,. 
went no farther than to number the metres •y and that it was the 
office of thefe latter to regulate feet and their quantities^ in 
detail. 

The Greek ideas of the dliration of found were derived from 
the a<9[ual lengths of theit fyllables; The fliorteft' fy liable^ was 
their ftandard for meafuring all their other founds.. This 
ftandard was fo. much an objedt of immediate fenfe, that when 
they heard no articulate founds, they feem to have had no rule 
or ftandard for meafuring filence beyond' the- length ef one 
fy liable; and this happened more particularly, becaufe their 
rhythmical divijions or metres always embraced a whole foot at 
leaft. And their/e?^/ being of various 3nd<uarying lengths, thek 
rhythmical divifions could never have been generally com- 
prifed, as ouys are, within the periodical^ fwings^ of a pendulum, 
or the equality of fteps, which enables us to meafure filences as 
accurately as founds. But alfo from the fame caufe, the unequal 
length of their rhythmical divijibnsj they were unable to make an . 
accurate meafurement of fyllabies, and therefore were content 

tQv 
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to let them pafs as if they were always in the proportion of twoi 
to one, though they knew very well they were otherways. 
Whereas our rhythmical divijionsy or cadences^ confifting either 
of founds or filences, being equalized by a pendulum or by our 
fteps, enables us to compare and compute the proportions both^ 
of founds and, filences to; a great exa£tnef&*. 

P. 103. § 9* ** ^* But our accents differ from the Greek iit: 
"two material refpedts.. Firft, they are not appropriated to 
" particular fyllables of ai word;: but are laid- upon' different 
" fyllables, according to the fancy of the fpeaker^ or rather as^ 
" it happens^^ &c,r 

r fuppoffe there was a tiine when the Greeks had no rules 
either for punSiuation ov accentuation in* their, language^, when 
perhaps, the. invention or the practicability of fuch rules were: 

• « 

not thought to be polfible, or to be ufeful if they were; nor,, 
when they were firlj: introduced, was it probably forefeen, to 
what perfection, by their affiftance, their language might arrive* 
The foregoing nft of vfovdSy poized^ meafuredy VLnA accentedy, 
Ihews that our language is as determined as the Greek, to have 
fixed accents^ It is not in the indecifive udTe of thole properties 
that its imperfe(Stion lies,. Time, ^ded' by learned meix with 
mufical ears, may perhaps rub off fome of its unneceffary, , 
uncouth confonants^ 

As to the extent of our Aides, fo . far from being generally 
lefs than a fifth, I obferve, the common error is the other way ; , 
for there are few people that; without great attention,, can. 
confine. themfelves to fuch narrow bounds.. 
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p. 104. § 9. note (d). " Relative to this there is a remarkable 
^* ftory.— -^Demofthenes, in aiking the queftion of the judges, 
^^ whether ^fchines was the friend or the hireHng [fAtcr^tcroc] of 



• • • 



" Alexander, barbarized on purpofe, by laying the accent upon 
^^ the laft fyllable inftead of the firft, &c^^ 

To ftiew the poffibility of a fimilar inftance in our. language, 
let us fuppofe a patriot, in a popular ailembly, faying, ^^ Sir, I 
^^ would alk, whether we ought to look upon this peace-making 
^* minifter as the dilinterefted friend of mankind, or the 

^^ penfionaire of our rivals T To which the ftiouts of the aflembly 

A A A 

would probably anfwer rapidly in plain Englifli pronunciation, 

f ^ Penfionery penfioner^ From which, I think, no other gram- 

matical or critical confequence could be juflly drawn, except that 
the patriot had llily affected a Gallicifm in the pronunciation of a 
word, which, independent of * accentuation, was the fame in 
2x>th languages^ 

* Here, for want of a better word, I put accentuation, as a general term to include 
Al€centf quantity, ^dfcize^ 

p. 105. 
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P. 105. § 9. +t " Upon the whole, therefore, I am of 
•* opinion, that very little can be made of the accents of our Ian- 
" guage; and that to obferve them at all is more a matter of 
*^ curiolity than utility." 

/\ 

If we have no accents, in our language,, our difcourfe mufl be 

monotonous ; but, I thought, it was proved (p. 1 5 .), that it was 
not monotonous^ not even on a fingle fyllable,. Or if it be 

admitted that we have accents, but that they are nfelefs, vague, 

A .V 

and arbitrary ; then any provincial clown may accent his words 
as properly as Mr. Garrick^ 

But if it be admitted, that a. change of accent' -may alter the 

fenfe of an expreflion (vide interrogative -xsmS. pojitive^ p. 136.); 

W 

and that Mn Garrick may accent his words with more grace and. 

T» A. 

fignificant propriety than a clown, it fliould feem, that a method. 

of accenting words and fentences,. as pronounced by the moft 

correct fpeakers, ought to promife fome future utiHty.^ 

I hope.thefe additional explanations, together with a review 
©f the whole treatife, which your l— -p will find now more 

enlarged- 



enlarged, and more corre<5l than the Iketches of laft year, will 
give you reafon to alter your opinion. 

We have a recent example of the powerful efFedls of mufical 
Aythmus in the improvement of an art, with which, m the 
eyes of moderns, mufic was as little conne6ted as with language • 

Thirty years ago, military men conlidered mufic in no other 
light than as an amufement of parade to their corps ; when one 
officer of uncommon genius, who ft ill lives the ornament of his 
profeflion, hegan to ufe it as an engine of difcipline, by 
engaging the minds of a body of men, through the force of 
melody, to attend to one thing; and after having fo attached 
their attention by their ears, then to make them perform all 
their motions and evolutions under the inftindtive power of 
whatever rhythmus he had prefcribed to his muficians. It 
required no lefs than the unremitting perfeverance of this able 
officer to flem the prejudices of vulgar minds againfl what 
appeared to them a puerile and vifionary innovation. A few 
years, however, convinced the mofl obftinate; and ever fince 
the commencement of the late war, riot only the Britifh regulars, 
but the militia alfo, perform their manoeuvres and evolutions 
under the influence of melody and rhythmus, as well as the 
antient Greeks. Ariflides fays|(lib. II. Meib* vol. 2d. p. yi*)- 

de jg BV^oxiiiotrij t^v [Ah xolIoL i^v^^iyriif roiy rxxjixZy [iBTiirnVy dc ^^oL 
[Udaixiie TCoiejTocty t/ JIe? Alys/y ; nxai yxg JijTra rauTa <[>ocy£^oi* tXTJi 9 
toIq nMi^oic ocSfiXoy^ iv auroif 7o7c dySai^ ^ role xivSvvoiCy tol fcgy hoi 
7i6ym TCoXKoixis ino^oxniLoi^Bi TCOL^afyBXiMilx^ d^e fi}Mr\/ovjx el toiq hfiLQ^ 
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fxaV-O) Ja tsroc^syfuniAdii [is^oeU^v dipo^iZ^co^. ^ETtiS^op^Q Sv rris xoc}^ 
^eTWTrov j^ i^o^H Tjjff xccjx^- xiootc l^idi^ovlx xxjo^lsTaxlxi [jlbXyi^ ^ dvx^ 
lO^rilixov Trs^or'^ s^eXi^so^v re twv in ^Acni^ct t) inl ^^y 'sroixiv hdcYic 

X5]ii/o/f aJnAo/f,. TOiC ^^ p'KioiQ (rx(p£^dToiC re j^ Ji' bv'/^s^bixs yivcaarxoiJLe'^ 
wiQ. Ou yd^ Kx\d [le^oc thtw ^lamHtjiVyd'KK riyr^ [aix to tjvfM^xv enelxi- 
avvjxyfjcx. 

" Alfo in war, it was, and is, in the greateft eftimatibn ; and 
* ^ I may add, that fo it ever will be; of the pyrrhic exercife in 
** tadlics,, which is performed by miific, what need I fpeak? 
" Though it is openly feen by all^ yet this (part) is from many 
*^ concealed; that, in engagements and hazardous enterprizes, 
"it often difapproves of giving verbal orders, from the danger 
" of difcovering them to the enemy, if they Ihould be(of the 
"fame tongue; therefore it gives fymbolic ligns by mufic, mak- 
" ing ufe of the trumpet, ; a martial and alarming inftrument, 
" and appropriating a peculiar piece (as a fignal) for every dif- 
"ferent (order or) admonition* So for a charge in fropit, and 
"for an attack in flank, particular tunes are appointed; and 
^*' another for the retreat.. Again, when they are to turn to the 
"left or to the rightj there is a different air for each.. And fo 
"for the reft, it performs them all by iignals unknown to the 
" enemy ; but to their friends moft manifeft and intelligible, 
" Not (waiting) to be heard fromman to roan,, but (warned) 
" by one found, the whole regiment moves on together," 

As 1 have cited the whole paffage in the original Greek, it will 
not be fufpedted that I have copied this from the difcipline of 

2^ our^ 
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our light cavalry, among \vhom, it niuft be confefled, this 
pyrrhic exercife feems to be thoroughly eftabliflied. But if any 
one thinks it was much roorc excellently performed by ancient 
Greeks than by modern Britons, he may ufe his endeavours to 
prove that fa6t as well as he can, without taking away from the 
prefent profeflbrs of the art, the merit which they really have in 
improving our tadlics. In like manner, I would intrcat all 
pallionate lovers of the Greek language, to content themfelves 
witli admiring the elegance of their miftrefb's drefs ; — how 
gracefully flie lengthened ox: Jhortened her robes; — where flie 
pinned her accent ;• — and how flie poized her empbaJIs. But 
why muft they attempt to ftrip our poor mother tongue of tlipfe 
neceflary parts of her cloathii;ig, to whicli flie has as natural a 
right as the Grecian ladyf The native rudenefs of her fliape, and 
the hitherto negledl of her education, were not her faults, but 
her misfortunes; which it is the duty of her learned fons to 
endeavour, rather to correal, by infinuating arts and gentle 
admonitions, than to. difpute lier legal rights, and to difparage 
her by. humiliating comparifons. 

Pi^i05. § 10. " As to the rhythm of it, I think it muft confift 
" in one or other, or of all the four following things; the quan- 
^^ titles of the fyllables ; the variety of loud and foft ; the paufes ; 
" and laftly^ your divifions into bars, Sec.'' 

In my anfwer to your lordftiip^s former remarks, I certainly 
pointed out in manner of a demoaftration (fee p. 87.) that ca-- 
dence being emphatically divided into the heavy and the lights was 
the ONX-Y ^«//tf/ governing power of rbytbmus, 

fljfaHtity 
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^antityj which is only fubfervient to metre\ or, as I may 
fay, to the metrical divifion of cadence^ has no more to do in the 
definition of rbytbmus^ than a clofet has to do in that of a houfe, 
which may be either as a barn, without any interior divifion, or 
as a church with a hundred pews, or as a dwcUing-houfe, divided 
according to the conveniency of the mailer : therefore, the ejfence 
of rhytbmus does not lie in quantity. Nor in loud andy&//; for a 
whole difcourfe may pafs ^vithout any fuch variety (fee remark 
on Mr, Garrick's fpeech in Hamlet, p. 47.)- 

Nor in paufes^ which are only as portions, or a portion, of 
quantity^ not employed in found, but in a filence, like an empty 
room in a houfe, or a vacant houfe in a ftreet. 

As to bars J though I have frequently made ufe of the word as 
fynonymous with cadence^ in order to be the better underftood by 
muficians ; yet, I muft own, it was an error againft predfion, 
for which I hope I Ihall be excufed by philofophers ; who will 
perceive, that a bar^ properly fpeaking, is only the graphical 
mark of the beginnings and endings, or of the boundaries, of 
cadence: whereas cadence itfelf is an eflence, co-exifting with 
articulate found, the fubjedt both of fenfe and intelle<St, inde- 
pendent of any mark on paper : and in this fenfe, bars^ as the 
[ typical marks of cadence^ may figuratively be faid to be the 

eflential or conftituent parts of rbytbmus\ which I would have 
always underftood to be an inftindlive fenfe and idea of dividing 
the duration of all founds and motions, by an equal periodical 
piilfation, like the ofdllations or fwings of a pendulum. 
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p. 106. § I !• ^^ As to quantity, though we have uncjoubtedly 
^* fome fyllables in our language much longer than others ; yet I 
^^ have always been of opinion, that it made no part of the 
^^ rhythm of our language; and that it wus a vain attempt to 
^^ endeavour to reduce our compofitions to metrical fctt, iccJ^ 

Rhythm us takes notice of no quantity lefs than th»t pf » 
whole CADENCE* The fevCTal examples which I have fpt, with 
the notes of accent ^ quantity y and poize ^ arc as itrofig proofs as- 
any we have from the Greeks, that our compoiitions are re^cible 
both to metrical cadences ^a\Afeet. 

A perfon not initiated in the pra(^cc of mufic will rwt eafily 
perceive the difierence in quantity between crotchets aaad quavers;;, 
neverthelefs, their proportion to each other is as two to q»€5 
much lefs will fuch a perfon be able to dtitingiiilh the ^^jibr^askce^ 
between thc^ecJted crotchet and tiie ^ain crotahety which »e \^ 
ieach other as three to two» But iio(twi;tMk«QfQxig thds wapt o£ 
diftin(£tion in a perfon unpra£ti&d jn the »t» l^e ^$t litf^W \%- 
peried;, and tbofe who are YecdGcd in it &id Dg^ diffic^y t^ 
diftingviiih and evaluate note& fa mmufe ai twrenty-fiwr OT thifty— 
two to a fecond of time. It would he very ii^jiaft *o i^y th^«^^ 
could be no. diftin<% power of de&nptioiQ. in Uie laaaigu^^ oT 
Japan, becaufe I did not underfland it, and tb^ 1^ Hi^ie 'woJ:!^ 
&emed to my ears to &nmd exa£)tly aihke^ Y!o»r JbrdO^p 1^^ 
well proved, that language is an art ; but it ^ an atft that yf^ 
leam (to fpeak in the vulgar phraie) -wry baitux^ill^a thaft ^ \ff 
rote. Many people leam muiic nearly in the fame manner,^ 
efpecially iinging; and both thofe who talk by r.otey and thofe 
2 who 
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who fing by ro^gf are often proficients in prafticei withoiir 
knowing that thofe arts are capable of rules and of vety fubtil 
analyzation, any more than a child of five years old compre— 
hendsy or can explain^ how he ftands and walks. All the lan- 
guages in modern Europe have a plain traditional defcent fvoais 
thofe of two or three thoufand years ago^ The organsr of 
mankind, t^eiv faculties^ and their aptitudes^ are ftill the fame.. 
The chain of communication from Aristotle to your 1 — ^p conlifts^ 
only of forty links of about fifty years for each* What ground" 
have we to fuppofe, that thofe neceffary materials of language,, 
accentj quantity^ and poize^ fo remarkably cultivated by the^ 
Greeks,^ fliould be loft in fo ftiort a pafTage, as through a line of" 
forty lives? Inftead of lofing^ we might have acquired paore 
properties,, if language had been capable of nv^re than what vrt 
have} fince it is almoft clear^ that ours is a compound of all that 
exifti^d within the extent o£ Xhst: Greek, fiom>^, and Gothic 

m 

empires*. 

Our pedeftrian perfiDrmers on the harp> pip?» Mid fiddle,, are 
feldom further advanced in the literate art of mufic,^ than Europe 
is in the muQi^^ P^^ ^ language ; that is, uncpnicious of 'n(^:eS' 
lOr any fcientifijc method,, they are all talking and playing by rota 
andby^«r^ or, in. the more vulgar, p^bj^fe^ hj air. 

There wa& a time when the Gredcs, in regard to their lanr 
l^^^f ^^C6 ^ the &me fituation; for we are told, aecmtuai! 
notes yit^ pot ufed by them till long after the days of Hofner.^ 

Now when an unlettered hari)er or piper, though perhaps 
of extenfive fancy and great execution, meets with an inferior 
player poiJ^flfed f>f t^ ^ by ;aotes, it hu^nables the pride of 

his 
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ins native talent, and he fubmits to the lettered man as his 
mafter. 

This, then, is the ftate of the art between thefe two men : we 
Tvill fuppofe the ignorant player to be the beft performer, btit 
that he conceives not the poffibility of reducing his mufical ideas 
to rules x)f art, or of communicating them to others by words or 
writing ; while the other, by fetting down all the wild notes of 
the unlettered man, convinces even him^ that the rules exifted, 



• • 



although be knew them not. 

A 



s 



p. 1 08. § 14. " As to our verfe, there is one part of its 
^* rhythm which every body perceives; and that is the equal 
^^ length of the verfes. That arifes from their conlifting of the 
^^ fame number of fyllables; ten, for example, in our hexameter 
*^ verfe : nor can this be difpenfed with.'* 

The lengths of verfes or lines of poetry are no neceflary con- 
ftituent part of rbytbmus ; for though every line Ihould be com- 
pofed of regular metres or cadences^ yet the rbytbmus will be 
good, whether the number of cadences in each line are equalized 
or not, as in the fpecies of poems called Odes. But' a line may 
■confift of ten fyllables^ which, for want of the proper poize or 
the proper quantities ^ cannot be reduced to met rccal cadences 
without great afliftance from paufes, or changing the pofition 
of the words, and of courfe will not be a rbytbmical verfe. 

As inflances of this, I will htere give fome lines from the 
iirft book of Milton's Paradife Loft, which afliiredly want 

the 




C IS9 ] 
the affiftancc I have mentioned, to make them rhythmical, 
verfes. 



Line. 



J22. 



r 1 Y-IY-I Y 



Irrecon 



r-" 



• • 



cileable 



A .. 



• • 



-Y 

to 

A A 



?• 



A.*. 



?• 



our grand 



A/. 



foe. 



A.-. 



159 



- Y 

To 

A .*. 



Y- Y- 

do ?ught 



Y-n 

good, 



• •. 



Y Y r 

never will 



A .V 



Y- Y- 

be our 



> 



• • 



tafk. 



Or tbuSf tranfpofe never, 



- Y 

To 
A .-. 



Y- Y* 

do aught 



• • 



Y- 1 Y 

good, will 






Y-Y- 

never 

A ••. 



.y. Y- 

be our 



• • 



•. Y* r r 
talk. 






160. 



-Y 

As 

A .*. 



Y-Y- 1 Y- Y 

being thec»n 



A .*. ^ A 



• • 



Y-r- 

trary 

A .1 



-Y 

to 

A.*. 



Y ? 

his high 



• •» 



Y* r n 

will. 

A .V 



A-.'. 



But in modern languagey tbh.metkod of. pronouncing contrary 

A .*. 



• * 



is only ufed. among vuigar people^ therefore itJbouldJ^e. thus : 



Y|? Y 

As being 



248. 



A .\ 



-- Y 

Whom 

A 



• • 



A .*.. 

reafoD 
A .% 



- Y 

the 

A. .*. 

■•Y 

hath 
A .*.. 



Y- I Y 
contrary 



rY Y 

to his 



high 
A .v 



Yt Tl-r 

will. 



A ..*. 



A/. 



Y* Y* 

equalPd, 
A 



• •* 



A.*. 



•? ■ Y 

force hath 






? Y 

made fu 



40a 



- Y 

His 

A .-. 



Y- Y- 

temple 






Y-iY 

right a 

£^ • • • • 



? r 

gainft 



A .*. A 



■ Y 

the 



Y- Y- 

temple 



A •'. A .•. 






? r 

premc. 



• • 



?. r 

God. 






406^ 



I i66 ] 



406. 



Y 

Next 



Y- YM 

ChemoS) 



r Y Y 

the ob 



?r 

fcene 



? r 

dread 



^ A A .. A I A .\\ A •% 



"Y ? Y I Y-n 

of Moab'sjfoilS. 
A.*.l A .*. A -.\ 



45 a 



-Y 

Of 

A /. 



Y- Y" 

Thammuz 



? Y 

yearly 



? Y 

wounded ; 






Y 

the 

A /. 



love- 



/- 






? r 
tale. 



A 



• • 



470. 


"Yl 

He 


Y-Y- 

alfo 


a 


' t r 

gainft 


" Y ? Y ? Y 1 

the houfe 6f God was: 


? 

bold 


r 

• 


A .*. Ia .*. lA.'.i A /.I A /.I A .*. 


A .% 1 A /.■ 


472. 


Y-Y- 

Ahaz, 


- Y 

his 


Y-Y- ' 

fottifli 


Y- 1 Y 

conqueror, 


? Y] 

whom he 


? r 

drew. 






A ;. 


» 


A 


.V 1 


A .'. 


A k. 


• 
• • 


A .*. 


4 


^ .% 





490 



YM Y 

Belial came 



• 



laft, 

A .*. 



" Y 

than 
A .% 



? Y 

whom a 



• •• 



Y I Y- 

fpirit more 



A .. 



♦ • 



lewd. 



499 



- Y 

Of 
A /i 



Yl Y- 

riot af 

A •• •« 



9 Y 

cends a 



Y- Y- 

bove their 



• • 



Y-l Y 

loftieft 



• • • 



Y- I 1 

towers. - 

A .. :v| 



509 



? ml Y I Y Y r 

Gods, . yetconlfefled 
A .'.i A .. .*. I A «« •*. 



Y-l Y 

later than 



A •< 






Y- J Y 

heaven and 



A .. 



#• I 



earth. 



• • 



554- 



YIYI Y-lY?J ? r 

Ddliberatd valouri breath'd. 



A .*. A .. .*. A .\ 






firm 

A .% 



r Y Y 

andun 

A .. .\ 



? r 
mov'd. 



• « 



A.%1 



558. 



Y- Y- 

Angmlh, 



• « 



- Y 

and 
A .*. 



Y- T Y 

doubt, and 
A .. .*. 



? Y Y Y Y 

fears, and forrow, and 



• • 



A .. 



• • 



pain. 

A 



• • . 



562. 



r 









^ ♦ 



562^ 



[ 



.-:• 



] 






-y ; ? Yi 

Their p^ful 
A /. I A :. 



9 • 



V,' « - w# 



^€ps..o'er:.t^e. burnt /foil: jwid 



« ' 



• • 



• ft 



• • • • 



nov. 

A 



• • 



584- 



t)a 

A /» 



I . <-: • ■-■' ; .V '■ ■ 



/ - ^ ' 



maico, 
A 



» • " 



qr Mo rocco, 



or 



Trebi 



fonc^. 
A • /.I A !\ 



r ' * 



• -m 



' -» 



59^ 



Y'" Y 1 

All her o 
A 



• • 



I « • 



Y'l Y^ 

rigihal 

• AX • • • • A 

#-• i • • * • 



* brighthefs } 
A . 



• • • • 



I 



nor apr 

.A 



A^\ 



* • ■ 



.?. Y 
jjeared. 

•.4 /V 



\ • k 



594 



-Yj Y-l ;Y- 

Qf ^iory oh 

A •*• A •• •*• . 



« ^ i 



ifcuredj 

A •• 



-Y' 

. as 

A.% 



: ? :y 

Nvhen the 

A 






Y- ' Y- ' 

fun new 

A 



rife^. 

A.. 



r ■* 



• • 



622. 



nY-l Y.YYj^n^ Yl YrY4 YYn 

O! myj^ads 



63a. 



A .*. 

- Y 

That 



A •• • • 



,of im 



• • • 



mortal 



A .% 



fpirits !: 

A.. .*. 



I • 



i^^Y-hV^T: 

': O! 'powers. 

A 



• « 









A.-. 



• • 



^Y 

all 

A/. 



? \Y ■ 

thefe pu 

■A .-. 



Y-Y-1Y-IY 

ifTant legiaiisj 
A •/. A •'. .•• 



? ; y: 

whofe ex 

A 






ile> 
A /. 



r 



A,\ 



682. 



- YIY Y Y 

The riches of 

A • • I A •• • • 



Y- Y- 

heaven's 

A 



• • 



■ Y- , Y- 

pavement 

A 






Y-Y- 

trodden 






? r 

gold. 

A 






704, 



MY Y 

Severing ejlch 



< — ' — » 



• • 



• * 



? r 

kind, 



• • 



- Y 

and 



• • 



fcumta'd the 



• • 



Y ? 

bullion 



drofs. 



• • 



• • 



Ory 



I Y Y- 

Sever'd each 

A .. 






? T 

kind, 
A ..'. 



&c. 

r 
f 



• <■« 



710 



[ i6a 3 



7to 

I 



"X 



Y-IY; I Y 

noti, oiitof.the 

. / I .. 



*? r 

edith' 



-Y 

a 



Y ?.| 

ifabriq 

A 






A /.FA.'.r 



735 



aA< 






A .-.K 4 



• *.« 



Y: I . Y. 

wKoiil me fu 

A 



• • •• 



' A .-. . 




737 



? ^ 

A A 



r.Y 



lAbL 



A 9 



J. »/ 






i I Y Y 

hierarcliy 



iV- 



-'If' 

. tlie 



•A*^ .*. A A .•. 



A A T A " A 



753 



-Y.IY-I Y 



Of 

I 



• • 



foverefgn 



I ? Y I- Y 



•• • 



• 



i witjh 

A 



• • 



awful 



• • 




756j. 



• r 



-Y 

At 



'Paiide 



•••l 



• • 



, Y-IY 

mohhim, 



\r 



7S9- 



ki'roln 



, i 



YIY- 

every 

A .. A 



A .. A 

? r 
band^ 

? 

A A 



- Y 

the 

lA A 



; ?; Y I Y- 

iiig^ capital, 
t A A t A ..A I 



-Y 
and 

* . • 

I • 
A A 



? Y 

fquared 



regiment. } 



• • 



caU 



[eafpred, lines of whatever lepgths^ are, oj-.may.be 
rbytbmical claufes\ and are othfervvife difiinguiilied 



antient and modem language hy^ the , nam^s of .i^^x^ac^/r^i, pen-- 
tametreSy tetrametrtSy 8cc If itwer?^ not foj. the rhymes in 
modem poetry, the ear would n^ver difeov^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ v^ries^ 
when properly pronounced; becaufe the rbytbmus never Hops, 
Hot even at ^ paufes, which would be tirefpme and offenfive ;f we 

* For though dierc it ft dilcofUinuaBce of fmnd, the rhythmois is cp9tinae^.tQjhe,end of 
tbepicce ; myi by that coatinuaace etery fastfi is meafnsedi 

.-. ^ "^ always 



[- i«3 ]' 



» -• ^ r ' •••"*. 



1 -lIoz:. 



ahvays fotind tiierti ix equal ^3P ft^ribSic^' dilJauiccs; ahct hence 
it is, that the caefure is never oflfenfive in blank verfe (fee lines 
froth Milton, p. 77.)^ if the' 66l6thitrisy wKTcIiI have given 



Y ^ ••" » fft'yr • ** '^ 



(p. 80, 81.) from the -^<?/«i/ ahd Iliacty are read by my notes,* the 



V^f* p n' 



edr Will not dilbbver t&feeAW 6f the lihes by an equahty 
periods. 

Our laiiguag^ whiclr (to fj>^afe: a&oirding to the Greek profodjj) 
abounds Vfitii' iatHbicf, tYoibeis, fp6ndeeSyda^ylSiZXidanapa/is\' 
niakes agreeable j&^jir<7>7i^/r^/ with' five cadeiices of wofd^," anatfie 
quantky^of one'iriore leift'for jiaut^S.' 

But the' predfe number of rtat fyllaDles are not always the 
neceflary complement of the' ^ve cadences' of words'; for if there* 

afed 



,\ j-'m f 



are dadtylic fbet, the' number of fyllables may be mere 
without any injtiry to the mesmlre. As for exatnpre," 



I ft.* id* 3d.. 4th. : 5 th. 6th. 

trochee trochee da£tyl ^aoapaeft fpjondee iambus^ 



To 



A .*. 



t 



■■^:>^i- 



all in 






ferior 



A .. .*. 



- 1 • * XI 

animals 






hK 



It IS 



• • 



given. 



• • 






.r.. -i-' 



am » 



• • . t 9 



K minim reji' of fileiice,' together with the fy liable to, makes 
the ' firft' caiierice a' /m^^i?* In* the fourth cadence, the word 
ANIMALS,' by itfelf, is an anapa/i^ but to give a denomination to 
the whole 6adencei which* includes a rejl ox lilence of a crotchety 
It fhould be'called an tohtbusa minor e. The word given in the 
iixth cadence is an iambus; but to give a denomination to the 

Y 2 whole 



« > ■ 



L 



• t * 



whole cadence, which has a trochee in filencci we m\ift call it an 
antifpaft* 

The abovje , line, if read as not^d, is a good hexametre^ not 
alex^andriney and yet has thirteen fyllables. And as a proof 

that our language has fyllables aflfe6ted to quantity as well as to 

» • . ^ > • • • • * 

accent ^nd poize^ the word animals, though of three fyllables^ 
was. not long enough to make up the meafure of the cadence 
without the crotchet rejl which follows it.; and the monof y liable ^ . 
ALL in the Jecond cadence is exactly as long as the three fyllables 
of ANIMALS. Again, the monofyllable it m the ^fth c^uience 
was. not lone enough to Hand for half ,. the j5^(?;7^£^, without the 
aid of the quaver reji which follows it. 

^ If authorities can be quoted againft thefe opinions, to fliew, for . 
example, that it may be long and KiA^Jbgrt^ \fQ muft be obliged . 
to acknowledge, we hav.§ many examples of bad writers, and bad 
readers, and bad men, who pg,y no regard to ^ccenty quantity^ 
poize J decency, good order, or common -honefty; biit,notwith- 
ftanding all vioJdnces atid. irregularities, accenty quantity^ poize^ 
order, decency, ^U Jlbnefty, -Kave ' ftill \vl eflSntial exigence j^ 
in the language and' manners of inankiriij: ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Several of our inonolyllables,- 'fudi zii'cmr^ bour^' torne^ worny 
l>orne^ and the like, are fo loni? as that any one of them with 
eight othqr fyllables will make an unexceptionable bexametre ^ 
line. Ho^irever, thefe. long fyllables fo employed have evidently 
the effedti and nearly the fame found, aa two fyllables, though 
in other lines they can be :(b\mded. as mere monofylUbles., 



I 



i i . . 



IXAMPtR. 



r" 
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EXAMPLE OF A LINE OF NINE SYLLABLES IN SIX CADENCES, 
• COUPLED WITH AN ALEXANDRINE OF EIGHT CADENCES. 



r ? 
So 

A /. 



n 

Britain, 



A .*. 



r "I Y* 

\ 

Muft 






worn 



A.'. 



H 

now be, 



• ik 



out with 






ftock'd with 






crops of 



brutes, 

A. .^ 



• • 



y 



men 



A .% 



^ 



A.V 



wildernefs 



•• • •• 



} 



AA 



I 



gain! 



A.V 



P. 1 09. § 15. " The mixture of loud and £bft. 



This is 



" fo ellefitial to our verfe, that if the fenfe require that art 
•^ emphafis fliauld be laid upoR the foft fyllable k evidently mars: 
" the verfe, ice."" ^ 

In this obfervation,. two things, diftin6t itr their nature^ feemi 
to be confounded together, poize Tind force ^ 

Loudnefs of fpeech, whether on* fyllabks, words, or lentences,, 
m^ft always be ad libitum^ and is therefore an accident diflferent 
from, and independent -of, efnpbajis or the A heavy poize of a ' 
fyllable^ which is never ad libituffiy but pofitively fixed in all 
words^ * except monofyllables. For if loudnefs be required on a * 
patticular word or fentence, it fliould continue uniformly on all 
and every one of the fyllables of that word or fentence; whereas- 
empbajis or the. A heavy poize is coafined to a fingle fyllable, or to^ ^ 

half 



[166 ] 

half a cadence at moft, the next fyllable or next half cadence 
retjuiring abfolutely the unempbatic or .*. light poize. We have 



• -• 



proved by a clear example (fee p. 88. my dear)y that the A heavy. 

fyllable may be ( > )fofty. and the ■.*. ^^i&/.fylla)bler(;t ) hud. 

Now all our pofyfyllabksy except l±Lofe Whichi may; be' con- 
tradted into monofyllahles^ have their pohse^ for the moft' 
part, unalterably Jixed\ fo that wherever they are employed* 
in I poetry' OB profe,. whether intenided to be ip6]ii.tn'^lotid or /oftf% 
the words* fllould^befb arranged, that*^ they may be prokioitinced^ i 
without, violence^ according^ to- their proper poize, Aiid 'a' writer ' 
m\iijbjtiayei>|at*little flcijiar' a httd ^ai^*. whO'«:annot aiw^y& afi«!)%l 
this, iince almoft all the tmnofyUahleSy with which our language 
abpun4S| !U£. £&• pHant^ as to : fubmiit> , according • as the ' cafe may 
re<5yjire, to «itifker-{ th:e - .% light, . or i Ai the bemjy* But r the- words 
so^l^; ToiLi ,ap4 fo^eothesScfeeHi abfolutely^ hearvy ; forwiiich 
an exception fhould have been made in p. 133. 

lobferye-ypur 1-*— g- thinks* the vfoitdr^r^y in the- firfi line of 
the Paradife Loft, ftiould be«read'( .'.) light , . which 1 have marked 
A bea^y> A&-Nit^iS"npt jny intention in this treathe,>td decide 
ms^g^eriaUy pn-lihe ^certain pronounckition of any wordj which) 
in|h^>fevenU<paxt8 pf this-ifland, may be underftood to be the 
famc^ , though v^ry: difl^rently, founded,- > I will not inlift on the 
re£dtude| ofthe-expreflicm whichl have appUed to that or any 
otl:|^ fyll^l:^; my, defigo, being pfineip^y to ihew, that -all the - 
necefliv'y .exfxreffice$^ ,on accidents of elocution, may be reduced 
to iphI^ and -coiamitted «o,writing>,, by thefe legible fymbc^s. 

Ho^^ ever, 
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However, if my judgement was erroneom ki the above men- 
tioned inftance) I will juft mention what led me into it. 

I thought fo great a poet as Milton would not have put axi 



unmeaning expletwe in the 



s ^ 



1111c 



.% I A .*. 



Y* I T 



A «. 



»• 



poem ; [ but £hat, 

A /. 



on tfi& contrary, he meant to point out efnpbatic{dfy (mt ku^) 



\ 



f 



what particular aft of 



man^s difo 



bedience 



J^ •• • # 



it was^ whk^ had 



^ 



4r<^wn, cai^ liiix^ and.his race fo, 






heavy a punlflistient, 



Ok •• •«| Ckk •• 



*• 



and ttitiie* 



fore- 1 marked it, ot 



^» 



y '\ > M 



inan*s 



A ,\ 



firftdifb 



A .\ 



r-lT 

bedience 

iSk •• • • 



neither do I 



fee auy reafbn for bringing the accidents attending the fyllables 
in the firft line of a diftich to tally numerically with thofe of the 
fecond: for in that cafe^ the caefure rtrvA always be in the fame 
periods of both lines^ which your 1 — p jnftly riemarks as a 
great fault in French and Englifh poetry; though, I think,, it 
does not neceflarily happen in the latter. And M. Voltaire 

ha» 
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Jaas avpided it, in fome degree, fince he has adopted cmr ten 
fyllable ijaeaHire *. 

'•■.'• ■ ' ' 

P. 1 10,. § 1 6. Jt " As to .quantity, it is certainly not effential 

** to our verife; and' far lels is accent.** 

If your 1— ^p's opinidn prevails"* here, it wiil deftroy my whole 

fabric. But haying .laboaired. to afcertain and explain thefe 

^flential accidents of our language by legible notes ; . ^nd to prove 

the truth of their exiftence, by experin^ents fubmitted to our 

vulgar fenfes, by thp aid of^a h^s violx^v pittb-pipe. I muft now 

call the feveral examples^ which I have made the fubjedts of 

thofe experimehtsV facts ; and Xhoitfa&s only, without farther 

* * 

words, are all I ftiall lielre ffppofe to your 1-^p's opinion on this 
head. ^ ' . 



* The greater outobcr'of ilionofyllablcs in Englifh, being in proportion as J to a m6tt 
than in French,^ gives our language, a. coaiiderable advantage over theirs^ in changing the 
place of the caefure, asi well as in the diipolition of « cadence and quantity* And confidering 
how much both languages ah: embarraiTod with necdikry cooibnants (befides the ufelefs ones), 
if they had not had a great prc^rtion of monbTyll^btes, their vcrfification .would have been 
inuchworfe* In EngUfli, the proportion of - inonofyllables to poly fyllables is more than as 
5 to i. In French foraething lefs than as 3 to 2. But in Italian, which having more vowels 
has lefs occaiion for nionofyllables, their. pro{)ortion . to pfolyfy lilies is not quite 3 to 4, 
or 1 1 to 2« The fup?rior melody of one language over another will be nearly in proportion 
as the one exceeds the Other in the number of (vowels or) vocal founds* Hie numlx:r of 
vocal and confonantal founds in Italian are nearly equal, or 54 confooants to 53 vowels; in 
Latin 5 confbnant to 4 vowels; in French, fuppollng the orthography not as written, but as 
founded in pronunciation, the cotifonantal to the vocal founds are as 4 to 3; and in Englifh, 
in the like manner, the proportions are as 3 tg a. Therefore, in this view, the French has 
an advantage over the Englifli in the proportion of 9 to 8 ; but this is over-balanced by the 
Englifh advantage in it^ mooofyllables, tvhich it has more than the French in tiie proportion 
of 5 to 3 or 10 to 6. 

p. no. 



[ i69 J 



r 
I 



P. i i«. ^ 1^. ilil and «** " The paufes, as I have ohfenred, 

" ■ « 

** cannot ftand for any part of the verfe, nor fupply the jdace of 
** a iingle fyllable.— - At the fame time theie paufes are a very 
** great beauty, particularly in our blank verfe, filling up a 
*' coniiderable part of the timif and therefore, are very properly 
** coniidered as a part at leaft of the time of the verfe, if not 
« of tlwr verfe itfelf." 

Your 1— p fays enough here to Ihew the ufo and importance 
Hf paufes ; they certainly have the fame nib in rhyme as in blank 
verfe. The foregoing examples give proofs. 

■ t 

P. 110. §.i6. +++and|tJ. '* Certain fyllables of c^ain word^ 

** had particular tones appropriated to them.— ^— Our 

'* fition can be little or nothing improved in that way.-; — ^And as 

** to rhythm, we have not what they called rhythm, aidfing 

*' from ^ cert^ compofition of long and fliort fyUa^les, Sec.** 

The fpecimens I have given (in p. 136. ^ Jeq.J prove, that 

we have our appropriated tones as well as the Greeks. But in 

order to know whether our tones in general are, or are not, 

capable of improvement, let any man, in his travels thiough 

this iiland, take down, by thefe rules, the fbveral provincial 

tones. Then, comparing them with one another, and with 

that of the metropolis, he will find a coniiderable variety among 

them ; ' z^d fome, he will probably think better than others ; 

furely then it will follow, that the tones which he does not 

appix>ve of, : may h^ altered for the better, by. adopting the moft 

approved iiccentual founds in their ftead. 

Z As 
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As to rhytbm^Sy there is not the leaft room<o doubt, but that 
we ha:xre as afofohite qumttity in our hngua^ as.,J^ G«pek^had 
in theirs; and that their rbyfbfmts was governed by the^!2;e of 
arfis and tbefis is teftified by all tiieir writers^ as ours, is by the 
fame thing, only changing the form of the members from metres 
to cadences^ which arc more exaA (fee p* 113, 114^ and 115); 
and in that we have the advantage of effecting the fame thing 
with lefs labour. Stuantity never governed r^/j&«i«^y iwt .was 
as fubfervient to it a» materials are to the building of ah edifice: 
wherein it is the bufindfs of the workman to chvife the materiall 
that will fit^ and not to accomoaodate the iize of the apartments 
to the dimenlions of the bricks and ftones. And here we may 
fliew one of the tries o^.trntpaufesi for if a fyllable is too Ihort, 
we may ftipply its deficiency by a paufe^ by whidi mean& an 
iambus or trochee may anfwer to fill : a sadence as. well a&> a 

r 

ffOTtdee^ - Of this examples may be found among t^ focegoaMg-. 
I make no doubt, but rsxxsf kifbinees^ may be addnceo^ irhisi^ 
both poize xjMdi quantity have been violated by our befc poets.; but 
a poetical licence, the o^pring of hard neceflity^ is not a £iffi-^ 
dent authority to deny, or . difown the laws of nature. Tor 
though fpeech is artificial; yet accent, quantityy and pti^ are 
natural principles, without whic^ it qould not be coni^^fidc 



P. III. § 16. Iffltf. ''In Ihort, the Greek language was the 
" work not only of gnanmarian& and philc^phers, but of 
** muficians, Sec." 

I do not pretend to fet up our language as any* thing like a 
rival to the Greek in its grammatical, etymolc^kal, or ^rtbogra-^ 

pbical 
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pbiciti fhmt and amftni^on; but certaiidy, the accidents of 
mehdy and rhytbmus are ^ot peculiar to the Greek: they are 
for^/non to the Engtifl) and to all the languages that I know any 
thing 6^ or ever heard pronounced* 

When a man ftudies the character and manners of an ancient 
worthy, the utility he may and ihould draw from that ftudy, is 
to form his own morals, as near as the difference of times and 
places will permit, by the imitation of fo excellent a jnodel. It 
is not in our power to make the Oreek our national language^ 
but it is certainly in the power of learned men to make great 
improvements in that we have. Your 1 — p's mafterly obferva- 
tions on the Greek language give us room to think, you imder- 
-ftahd it more critically than even your native tongue; which 13 
ifar £rom being my cafe. I juft know enough of it tp perceive 
•bow much better its properties were -underftood, mltivatedf «xul 

!tho(fized, by its grammarians, poets, and mufLdan^ .than 
hapiMiied to any other language within my knowledge* 
.But 4S, in comparifon with the Greek, all the languages in 
.modern Europe are involved in the fame di^;race, among which 
.our own holds at leafb a middle rank, let me prefume to oH^r the 
following hypothefis as their ipology. 

While the Greek poet and muiidan was one and th& fame 
-perfbn, he took great care to make his muflcal fancy ib far iub- 
fervient to his poetical, that neither the accent , quantity^ or 
poize 6i a fyllable ihould ever be violated. But when the 
two profelfions came to be feparated, then, I can fuppofe, 
,the nmfical compofer* more partial to his own, than to 
the compofiticm of . the poet, gave preference to a pretty 

Z 2 muiical 
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mufical idea, though it might run counter to every accentuil 
property. This abiifej; I prtfume, was fo thoroughly efta- 
blifhed before the revival of the arts and the invention of our 
modem fcale and modulation, that no mere compofer of muiic 
felt, or feels, any concern about lingual accent j quantity j or 
poize; but is quite indifferent whether, in compliance with his 
mufical whim, he extends a fingle fy liable to the length of 
ao cadences y either on a fingle tone, or articulated into i6o, 
through all the extent of the voice; or whether he crams 
8 or 12 fyllables (which might in their natural quantities be 
fpondaic) into the narrow compafs of one cadence (fee p. 66. 
folfyj. Now, admitting this fuppofition, let us ftate the natural 
confequences of the antient and of the modern poetico- 
mufical compofition* The antient Greeks, always accuilomed 
to hear the fame accentuation of their language, both in com- 
mon difcourfe and in mufical melodies, were never led aftray; 
but became, by habitude, to know as familiarly the accentual 
and rhythmical properties of every word, as we do, now-a^iaya, 
the like qualities of every common hacknied tune; in which 
nobody, that has any ear for mufic, is materially miftaken. 
3ut as to MODERN languages, their accentual and rhythmical 
properties being continually violated by muficians, it is no won-^ 
der, tJlat even learned men have been hitherto fo far mifled as 
not to perceive that diey have precifely every accentual and 
rhythmical property that the^ Greeks had ; properties which WlvA, 
neceflarily belong to^ all languages whatfoever. 

Thus, when things arrive at a certain point of jperfbSfcion, 
refin^n^nts in great communities feldom fadi to lead 

them. 
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them into error and confuiion. The phyfician, quitting his 
pharmacy, trulls the Ufe of his patient to the hazardous handling 
of a fecpnd-hand profeflion. The lawyer, no longer compofing 
his own pleadings, lifelefs in the caufe, blunders through the 
blunders of a fubaltem blunderer. 

m 

So the Attic or Roman poet, who fifft fiibmitted the poizing 
and accentuation of his language to a mere mufician, laid the 
foundation of our lingual dilgrace. To redtify which,' there is 
no method fo fure as to adopt, in that particular, the ancient 
Greek prudenpe, under which the ftudy of mufic and letters were 
intimately blended together. For if we think it neceflary to 
inftrudt our children by a dancing-mailer, in the rhythmical art, 
to enable them to move and walk more gracefully than the 
untutored peafant; why, fince language depends both on rhyth- 
mus and melody ,, Ihould we not alfo teach, them to read under the 
jiiles of mufic, that their fpeech may be as graceful and as proper 
as their movement ? All that part of language which belongs to 
its utterance, is intirely to be regulated by the. rules of mufic ;. 
that ^s, of melody and rhythmus : hoT^ then is it poffible, to bring 
that part of it tathe perfection it may be capable of, if our men. 
of letters are fo igjiorant of it^ as to doubt or deny its exiflencei 
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if we wifh to improve our language, the grammarian, the poet^. 
and the.muiician,. muft again be united in the fame perfon. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
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HILE the fovuth part of this Eflay was in the prefs, the 
old proof Iheets of the three firft parts were fent to the 
Author of the Origin and Progrefs of Language^ with a letter, 
"^V^""^^ obferving, that as there were in thofe three parts fome additions 
/jj^/iV^ "" ^ ^' and corrections beyond what he had feen, his 1 — ^^ might on 

the perufal, find fomething to anfwer the objedlions, and remove 
the doubts exprefled in his laft obfervations. To which his 1 — ^p 
repUed: 

- • ■ 

sin, 

1H A D the favour of your letter hy Mr. — 'with your printed 
fheets ; for which I think myfelf much obliged to you. You 
have added, I fee, more examples and illuftrations ; and the 
public is obliged to you for your fair dealing, in publilhing wh»t 
ttiay be faid againft your fyftem as well as for it; fo that every 
man may judge for himfelf J Whether what I have faid by way 
of objedlion, will be thought to have any weight, I know not j 

I 

hut I am fure, that I am obliged to you for the honourable men- 
tion you have made of the Author of the Origin of Language. 
What further has ocdirred to me, 'tipoh reading' your printed 
iheets, you have in the enclofed paper. 

1 

1 am, with great regard and efteem, 8tc. 

To J— S— , £% Mai]garet Street Cavendifh Square, London. 
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THE OBSERVATIONS INJCI,0SSD: IN THE FOREGOING Ll^TTER. 



« h I VH E nature of your work, as I undefbnd it, is to cona- 
*' 1. pare the naelody aod rhythm of mufic with the melody 
** and rhythm of langi^ge; and to try how far the rioles of hotiSi 
'< thei4» in mufic may he applied to langtiiajg^e. A {peaUation 
*'. certainly very curious, and which, I think, may be aifo ufeful; 
^^ inalmuQh as the melody and rhythm of mufic are more accur 

. . . , • ^ 

'^ rate,, and governed hy more certain rules, thacthofe of eveoi 
*'^ the mo(ft perfe<Sk languages. As to th^ melo^ of lan^uage^ 
^' there is a dAfferenoe, which you acknowledge, betwixt it an4 
*** the melody: of muiic \ iKimely, that the latter proceeds hy 
^ grsatec ktf efVfils, ^iftindUy mar]s;ed« and;therefore is wh^t .the 
^ GMBk "wlaieics call tUfig^tmiie .** wh^eas the vsj£vc of fpeech 
^^ priKeed^ hy Vf^ry ima^ aivd ifiappretkbie ij^tejT^als, the^ vca<»e 
'^ never rfsfeg upon any one tone, but ggakig. on in a, contix^o^ 
^ £k>w, or imKx ^ they called it;; and from thence they, gave i( 
^ the name qi€ mvv;fpA> .<»^ <^#!¥^^4< in ;CQntmrdiAm^on to the 
**• diqfiemaifcr, . And;, fo far. yqu;a,i?e certify, in the,n§ht. As. w 
^ rintbm^ yoiu feem tothink„ that there ^ no^m^t^hal di^renoe 
** betwixt .the ihythmiis oi^ mujISc and ^hat: of l^ngu?$e.- For^ 
^according to ypw Cyfte^:tl^re iscfmffton and iripie time, in 
♦* each; tiBeyr arfe ho^- <ik»ide4 iijv^:lto>..^p4 the p^fWTes qC ei^ch 
*' make part of thofe bars. And here, I think, lies the great 
'■$''' ' ** obje^on 
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D to your fyftem : for, till I fhall have feen what you 
itten, I muft ftill continue to doubt, whether there be 
er divifion of the found of language than, firft, what 
ion to all -languages; iiiz/the paufeS'Vhich the' fenie 
; fecondly, the divifion into feet, confifting of certain 
itions of long and Ihort fyllables, which is peculiar to 
led languages ; and, thirdly, the combination of loud 
fyllables, which makes what we call the feel * of out 
verfe, and may, I think, 3ifo be appUed to the rhythm 
rofe. Befides thefe, I, for my part, perceive no other 
in fpeech. At the fame time, I am far from fetting 
erceptions as a rule : for I am feniible how much they 
;med by cuftom, of which we need no other proof 
It we certainly have not the fame perception of the 
of language into combinations of long and Ihort fylla- 
it is, metrical feet), as the ancients had+ ; becaufe^ 
ao fuch rhythm in our language, our ears are not 
ledtoitw. t That language may be diviided into bars 
as mufic, you have fliewn very evidently; and it is 
liat a well-taught ear, fuch as yours, will perceive 
lion, and will meafure fpeech by it as well as it does a 
t may alfo perceive, that thbfe bars proceed either by 
or triple time. Baf I much doubt, whether an^^ 
at is not a mufidan, can be made to perceive it; the 
nee of which is, that it will be of no ufe. It may, 
, be trtie, that though the divifion ilfelf may not be 
tlicibUovriagiuarlu, in thefe oblcrvttioDi, iti«r t* tfie «iiAv«i^ wbkh &U<nt 

" j)erceived 
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•* perceived by any but thofe of learned ears, yet the efkdii <rf it 
** may be felt by all. For this is generally the cafe of the 
^ popular arts, of which every body feels the efFe(Sts, but only 
"** the learned know the caufes which produce them. As to 
*< mufic, I am convinced, that the divifion of a tune into bars, 
** whether in common or triple time, is abfblutely neceflary. 
^ Now if the reafbn of this could be ihewn, we. ihould be able 
-** to judge, whether that reafbn would not likewife be applicable 
'* to fpeech. You feem to think it difficult, if not impoffiblef 
<< to difcover this reafbn ; and if it be impoflible to yo«, I am 
** perfwaded it is to every other. But it is certainly poffible to 
" be fure of the fa A; — I mean, || whether a fpeech, compc^fed 
** in fuch a way as not to be capable of a diviii(Mi into bars, will 
<* not ofTend the ear as much as muiic fo compofed. And if 
** that be the fadt, I ihall be fatisfied, without knowing the 
" caufe; though I fhould be obliged to confefs, that I have 
*^ fpoken all my life in mufical bars, without knowing that I 
" did fb, like the bourgeois gejttilbomtne you mention in MoUereg 
" who had fpoken profe all his life without knowing it. 

" Before I quit this fubjciSt, ** I muft own myfelf fully ootif 
*^ vinced, that the paufes make an eflential part of the rhythm 
" of fpeech; and that if a man in fpeaking, flops where he- 
" fhould not, or flops too long or too fhort, he will not only 
" offend the underflanding, but the ear; and our notation of 
" thefe flops in writing is imperfe<Sl, inafinuch as they only 
** mark that one paufe is greater than another; but do not let us 
" know by how much, or in what proportion, the one is longer 
" than the other. 
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^ As to the Greek language, the knowledge of itfc accWJte. wkI 
^ rhythmus does not belong to your general fyftem, any fartljer 
•* than as it may ferve to explain and illuflxatp your theory. 
^* Till I fee more of your fheets, I fhall believe, that the tsoaes of 
i^ the Greek language were altogether diflSsrent from the.toaes of 
" EiTglilh, or of any other language now fpoken in £urop<?, in 
^^ thisrefpeiSt, that each word in Greek, pronounced by itfclf,, 
^ and without the leaft degree of paflion or featiment r^.', f b^d lait 
Miafcute. Recent upon one particular Syllable nf :it, juft as mitch* » 
^ any Englifh polyfyllatole, pronbuncEd by itfelf, has one fyt* 
^'labie founded louder than the reft. The modern Greeks have 
^ loft thofe. tones; and in j>lajce of acute and grave have fubfti-- 
* t\ited lobd alid foft 4if i; fw they conitantly found every iyllabre 
^' loiid -which is inarked in^the Greek books with an acute accent, 
^ which mikes their psbnunciation xefemble more that of tjie. 
^ Englilh than of any other language in Europe. In this man-* 
^ ner, I imagincj,^ the>lingle Greek word was pronounced;, and 

< 

V in compolition,, whether the fpeafcer fpoke loud or foft, or in 
*^ whatever tone or paffion, ftill the elevation of the tone upon 
" the accented fy liable was obferved w;, 

^^ And here there occurs a problem well worthy the confidera- 
^ tion of fuch a mufician: as, you;, viz. wherein the difference* 
" confifts betwixt the tone of paffion JJ and the mulical tones of 
^ acute and grave ? That there is fuch a difference I hold to^ be a^ 
^* certain fac^:. |||| For one man will fing a tune fo as to make it 
^ touch the heart, 6f eveiry body who has^ any feeling; while 

(b) Vide p. 136. Englifhwords have the fame*. 
(^c) It is. the fame in Englifh. 
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*» rhythin, and in ^ f|ai« ^cey^ but/without any ejtpFeffioin 
/^.Nowifliottld jbfe(glid.toitn<M|% ,wh»t.mak«s this ; diife^eQc©. 

4f thali tiriiDthcr I : : Dr jBctbere^ fom^togl Jnpter^aft all tJiJltf „ ^ » 
. ' -" There is zjissfthiivtllkin^^^ «f 

?"*whlch I ihouM be glari .t» i hftve yow* QiMiii^^ *-^\* wjiefjitrl 
^ donot danry the'd5(SI:rm0iiia«efteai3ned frpip:yQ^,i©f:tiiftflid6s 
of th6.»t»oedn ^lealdiig^ IqC))]!^ when T fojjpof^ . i^^t tlite 
Greek acute accent did not rife at once upon the accented 
fy liable ; but was rifing gradually upon the preceding fyllables, 
and only came to its greateft height upon the acuted, and fell 
down again in Hke manner upon the fucceeding fyllables • 
This is a conje(5ture I propofed in the laft obfervations I fent 
you, and I hope you will favour me with your opinion of it (^'^ 
" I have only to add, that I am very fenfible of the truth of 
what you hint in your laft letter, that I know not enough of 
the pra(5tice of mufic to be able to judge rightly of your fyftem* 
But though my curiofity be very great, I am afraid that I am 
too late in life to learn that, or any thing elfe, of which I 
know nothing at all. I have a very high opinion both of the 
theory and pra(5tice of mulic. As to the theory, I am clearly 
of the opinion of the Py thagoraeans, that all nature is mufic ; 
that is, numbers and prox>ortionSt Every philofopher, there- 
fore, ihould ftudy the theory of it : and as to the pradlice, 
I hold it as a part of a liberal education to be taught it more or 
Icfs. This, at leaft, was the opinion of the ancients. In 

(d) See p. 142, the words amparahle, canJIituiKt, Ctit/fantinople, and p. 143. fiUabU, 
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^ Athens^ every gentleman learned graitimar, muii<^ and tlx6. 
** exercifes of the palajira^ and, I believe, it was fo likewifi 
** among the Romans, after they ceafed to be barbarians. . In 
** this country we are taught grammar at fchool; but not near fb 
'' well as you are in England. The exercifes ark almoft gon6 
'^ quite out of f aihion among us ; and, I believe, it is no better in 
'* England. And as to muiic, it never was any part of a libend 
« education here; and for that reafbh I know nothing of if,^ 
<* except a little of theory, which I have taught inyfelf*** 
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LETTER TO THE AUTHOR of thb ORIGIN and PROGRESS 

OF LANGUAGE. 



* * * *^ Margaret Street, Sept. 113, i775*- 



YOUR 1— p's fkvonr of the a ift tdt. with your laft obferva- 
tions, IS come to my hands r to which I have given the- 
beft anfwers in my power*. But as they refer to many paflages- 
ki the fourth part, which your 1^ — p has not yet feen, I fend 
you fix more of the proof fheets,. and I hope I ftiall be able 
to prefent your t— p with flie whole in about a. month. My 
printer,^ careful to avoid errors,, does not finifh more than a 
fheet ill a^ week; notwidiftanding which, feveraL have efcaped 
our vigilance- 

I. have mentioned in. a. former letter to^ your 1- — p,, that- 
^ nothing^ can tend io much to elucidate any fubjedt^ as the 
" queries of ani ingenious doubter JI^ And it is natural to fup-- 
pofe, that fbme or all thofe which your 1 — p has made,, would- 
have.come into the. minds of other ingenious men^ therefore,^ as-, 
my defign was to find, out and: eftablifli a truths l»was very well 
pleafed to, have them^ fully fbited,^ that L might have the oppor- 
tunity either of correcftiiig myfelf,, or, ol obviating ^aU other/ 
jgcobable objections by my anfwers to them. In doing whichy I. 



I 
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have experienced the infufiicienqr of my jibilitics to explain new 
ideas that required the utmoft cleamefs and precifion of words r' 
for having fet out at firft too condfe to be intelligible) I am no^ 
under tiie-neceirity'brittakihg'r^B^ 
jities of my former brevity. 



I am, with great reipe<St, 8cc. 
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ANSWERS TO THE OBSERVATIONS IN TJIE POSTSCRIPT; 



PAGE 176. * " The corabihatiohs of loud and foft fyUa:ble.3, , 
" which makes, what we call the feet of our = Englifti •. 
" veife, &c.? 

■ My fyftem admits' of no fuch rhythmical diftin<5tion as that of * 
loud.aiid foft fyllables, nor of feet fo formed. I was in hopes 
what i have faid in p. 12. 19, 20.. 2a to 24. 27 to 32. 68. yy* 
86 to 89. would have convinced your I — ^p of the neceffity of 
calling thefe perceptions, being manifeilly different, by different 

* ■ 

names (fee alfo p. 1 15.. 1 17 to 1 2o.)> Your 1-— p cannot think 
that the Greeks meant thesis to lignify. /oudne/s; or ausis, foff^ 
ne/s. The emphatic diftindlion among fyllables, which I calli 
the POIZE, occurring periodically, and divided alternately iiito^ 
heavy and //g-^/, was certainly what they underftood by thesis. 

* 

and ARSIS. They felt the emphatic pawer of the thesis, which : 
I call beavy A; and by that feeling, or impu/fcj they were: 
governed in the 'Ayccyt^ ^lAfAtxfjf^^^y or rbytbmical drift of the; 
tune or verfe ;: that is, in the quality of the metres y triple, or * 
common^ as well as in the degree of vel6city; and this was % 
clearly pointed out by the words * Ay coy ij.^Vdft/A:^; Ijwf^VfWf, th^.: 
iiYii¥T oi rbytbmical emphajis.. 

Now if this THESIS, or. emphatic impulfe^ which isfenfiblf 
§xpe£iediTitvcvj metrey and which, in my fyftem, lies on the 

(a) Ariftid. Quint, lib. I, Meib. VoU 11. p. 42> 

7 firft:: 
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"Svc^ found OT filence of every cadence, is not diftinguifhed from 
Joudne/sj which means a force of found uniformly exerted, and 
not a periodical and alternate change by intermiffions, fuch as 
the POIZE of heavy and light \ I fay, if two aflfedtions, fo palpably 
<lUFerent, cannot be diftindtly comprehended and defcribed by 
appropriated terms., I cannot fee how it is poflible to explain 
theai in words* 

In treating of arts, there are impoitant and fignificant diftinc- 
tions concealed in words of vulgar ufe and appearance, which 
£fcape the obfervatlon of all except thofe who are ikilled in the 
arts defcribed; and therefore^ notwithflanding the excellent 
tranilation and commentary of Meibomius^ it is abiblutely 
iieceflary to underftand both Greek and mtificj in order to com* 
prehend what the ancient writers on that fubjedl have faid; in 
which fearch^ the virtuof wiU find more help from their know- 
ledge of the art than ^ven of the language. 

That the en^hatic impulfe of thesis has been generally con- 
founded with accent by the moderns, has certainly been owing 
to their mifunderftanding and mifapplying what has been faid 
by the .ancients; which fumifhes us with a convincing proof 
that the grammatical rules of accentuation^ hitherto followed, 
are not only defedUve, but have led all thofe who ftri(Stly adhere 
to them, into an erroneous application of both accent and 
quantity; from which they are not likely to recover, till they 
acquire a clear underftanding of the poize, as a peculiar and 
efieutial property, or zjcxMtntfui generis. For, notwithftanding 
the rfdfemblance in fome cafes, between force and emphasis^ 
jDzy contribute to make your 1— p think them to be one and the 
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fame, they certainly have nearly as much difference In^ dieir 
application and in their effe<5ts, as exifts between and among cJur 
feveral fenfes. So, though feeing, feeling, tailing, 8cc. can all 
be reduced, under one general term, to ferifation or perception j 
yet, as each of tbefe five fenfations have different 6bje6ts and 
effe(Sb, they require diftinguifhing terms. I perceive by my eye^ 
by my ear, by my finger, by my nofe, and by my tongue; but 
is it not better to have the diftindt powers of expreffion by 
fkying, I fee, hear, feel, fmell, and tafte ? By my tongue, Imay- 
in the fame inftant perceive bitternefs, fweetnefs, and- Ikcat; 
which, if I were denied thofe feveral diftinguifhing terms, t' 

m » - • 

could never exprefs fo clearly and diftinAly by the limple ver- 
bality of perception or fenfation : I might fay, I had three dif- 
ferent perceptions ; but, for want of diftinguifliing terms, could ' 
not explain myfelf farther. 

In language and mulic, a fentencey or claufe^ of twenty or 

more cadences may be Idud^ and the twenty next following y&/h; 

• * 

but at the fame time, every cadence ^ both of hud ^ndifafty muft" 
begin under the heavy poize (a), and end under the light 
( .•. or ••) : from which it muft appear, that force and poize arc "^ 
two different perceptions ; the one being, by neceflity, uniformly 
periodical, and alternately heavy and light within each period;- 
the other occurring cafually or ad libitum^ an4 continued or ^ 
interrupted at the option of the fpeaker. ... 

p. 176. +. " We certainly, have not the Tame perception of the 
** divilion of language into CQmbinatlons of long and^orAfyllabie* 
" (that is, metrical feet J i as the ancients had; becaufc having * 

B b " «o 
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fuch. rbytim in our own language, our ears a^e i 
ned to k." 

I Ipealung, there is, or may be, a meafure of tim 
ich juft grpportion to the fubjeil and circuipiiam 
urfe, as that either fafter or flower would feem to f 
aftipn,. incqmparifon with that juft proportion; 
[ious,. . that various Speakers, whofe elocution, a; 
tity of fyliables, either in the learned or the vulgar 
s without cenfure, do all ipeak in very different mc 
; that is to fay, ibme of them much fafter, or twi 
aiers; but as every one of them preferves an unity oj 
s own difcourfe, fo the fyliables of each, fmgly i 
told the proper proportions of Jong and JUmrt, ead 
ig one another 1 though if we were to compare the 
ly certain fyllable pronounced by the flower fpeak< 
'uantity of the fame fyllable as uttered by the mo 
light, among the many, find this fyllable of fuel 
hs as to fuppofe there was no fuch thing as quanU 
>Ie$ of any language. But the relative proportion 
of fyliables, in both learned and vulgar language 

and certain as Vdejleps of a minuet, or any otljei 
:, wherein, whether the agogbt or drift be fafter c 
>r(qxirtioiial lengths, of each to each, muft be [ 
r the impttlfe of riytbmical cadences (fee p. 119 to 

176; t " That Itoguage may be divided into bars, 

mulic, you have ihewn very evidently. But 

^btj firh^thn: any man, that is not amuflcian, can 



•* to perceive it; the confeq^eftcd of 'which. H, that it will he cf 
** no ufer 

I thii^c^ the hardnefs o£ fhis deciiion, ** that it wiUbe of noufe^ 
might ba foftened by adding the words, *^ to (die amoufot) thofe 
^^ that do not \anderftand miilic.^ For why need an art be 
cried down, becafufe fbme people do not tmderfland another art 
on which it depends? With the fame jtiftice it may be faid, 
**^ tht -inveritiDn of letters is of no ufe, becaufe fbme people 
** haVfe never learned to readv* ^iniUian iays, ** Crammar 
** ciEamot be perfect without mtific, ias it muft treat of metres ana. 
'** rytkmm(^)J* And therfefiwe, as I have endeavoured to fhew, 

that our language has precifely every tme of the rhythmical^ 

.. , • • • 

metricaly and accenttiiil' ^di^SitxA^ attribut^' to- the learned laiv» 
guages, I ihbiild hope, that Quinttlian's otixnion^wiii have fbme 
weight here; and that the learried who hlappeti to ' be amoufoi, 
and confequendy not competent judges ofthe- fia£ts, will think 
it j\U% to ftaftd nettder, when this quefHon comes^ to lihe vote, if 
their,tafte'arid fiativi ear for mrafic doei obt' ihbiine thenEi to be of 

tntt'vfide. 

t 

P* 177. ![• ^•Whether a fpeech compbfed in fuch a; wky as 
'•-adt-to'he capable of a divifiohr into hars, will not offend th^ 
** ear as much as mufic fb compofed ?** 

Neither mufiq nor. fpeech can-be fo conjpofed as ndt to be 
capable of. a divifion into bars; but a bad muiician, or a h^ 
fpeaker, xnay pronbunce To as to keep no certaifi meaifure. Ai^ 



.J - 



* * 



f oteft cfle perfefia, cum ci dc metris rhythmifque dicendum fit. 
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bi written down by the help of our notes, according to 
manner of fuch a fpealcer, would appear to be divided 
mkaify; tbat is, by no equality of metres or cadences. 
acts of great character fometimes write lines that, without 
lanagem^ent of the reader, appear to be not divilible by 
' cadences- of equal meafure; but, by our rules, the 
;an bf reduced to metrical cadences and.RHVTHMUs. 
e examples from the firft book, of Paradife Loft, p. 159.) 
iyllabic articulations of ipeech are diftindtly formed by 
inge of our organs, in expreffing the feveral literal founds 
^age : but the different meanings of words, fprmed by the 
OP nearly the fame, literal founds and fyllables, are diftin- 
1 by ^ccent, cijiANTiTT, and POIZE. 
; P0I2E being divided alternately into heavy A and ligbt .'., 
s heavy A, ox emphatic, occurring uniformly, during the 
continuance of the fame meafure, at equi-diftant periods, 
s thCifame end between a fpeaker and his audience, as 
I time does among muficians. For ill whatfoever meafure 
;alter delivers himfelf, ftill the agoghe, the emphatic impuift 
POIZE, will keep both him and his audience in time toge- 
aud compel him to preferve the juft metrical proportioni of 

ty in his cadences, according to his habitual dialect or toDe> 

A ' 
;ample : 

ipofe two perfons of the fame habitual dialeft or tone, 
ng only in velocity; the one quicker, the other flower j 
firft fhould Ipeak a fentence in the proportion oijix times, 
pavers, in each cadence, aUomog o>ie time or quaver to 
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the Jjborie/i Jjfl/a6/e I and the other fliould repeat the fame words 
in the proportion of twelve times^ or Jix crotchets in each 
CADENCE, that 19, allowing two. times ^ ot tne crotchety to the 
Jhortejijyllable^ : it is evident, thefe two fpeakers would feparately 
preferve the fame ratio or propgrtion in the lengths of theii; 
fyllables, each to each ; fo that, in that refpedl, the words would 
Carry the fame meaning, though the firft fpeaker would pro- 
nounce twice as quick as the laft ; for the firft would utter two 
CADENCES in the fame fpace of time that the fecond would 
pronounce only one. As thus, the proportions marked ' in 
numbers: 



Firft fpeaMer^ in cadences of Jix times. 



I« 2. 



Y- I Y 

Light as the 



• • • • 



3- I- a- ^ 

r* I Y 

lightening 



• • • 



4. 

?. r 

glimpfe, 



2* 4* ' ^* 

- Y 

they 






2« 2« 2* 

Y r Y 

ran, they 



»• 



• • 



3. 1.2,' 

Y' "1 r 
flew. 



• • 



. Second Speaker^ in cadences of twelve times. 



6. 2» 4* 

?• Y ? 

Light as the 



« • • 



6. 2« 4/ 

?• Y ? 

lightening 



• • • • 



8. 

glimpfe, 



4* o« 4* 

■ ? 

they 






4. 4. 4. 

? - ?• 
ran, they 



A A 



A .. 






6. 2«4« 

?• r - 
flew. . 



But if the fame words were uttered m the following manner 
by a third perfon, where, by the inequality of the metres or 
CADENCES, the RHTTHMUS is quitc deftroycd, and the POi££ 
mifplaced^ ^ - 



i 4;^ 



Falfe 



i; igo j- 



^r metres, of unequal time. 



S. 8. 

Qtening 



4- 8. ,4. 2.4.4. 

- q 1- T - ? 

glimpfej they ran, 
.•. A I.-. A .•. A 



4.4. 4. 

T- ? 

they flew 
.-. A .-. 



e the language fo altered^ as that it would i 
ne; itwould. be -ridiculous or difagreeable, 

mixture of different provindaL manners; 
ex of the poize (if any oiie could |«'onoua 
an audience. 

alter, pronounce partly in this latter maj 
s, when fnch peribns fmg, they never h« 
ce it may be"fupp<Sfed, themoft eaiy and 
iring them, would-be to accuftom thern t( 
iingi and common difcourfe, by which r 

to fpealL in juft time to the proper meafi 
3hrafes. For.itihouldieem, thexaufeof 
littering arifes from fome inaptitude to f 

the riytbmieal pupation 01 pohe befitting 
h, in.fingiog, they are enabled to do, b 
n£e o£ ih^. .diajlematic ..ffjsiody, twherein 
5re certainly pointed out, than even in .p 
or any language without additional mulic. 



P. 177. ** "I muft own niyfelf fully convinced, tha 
' paufes make an eflential part of the rhythm of fpeech 

• that if a man flops too long or too Ihort, &c.° 

I 



■ • 



« 

' .As youc I'-r-p is ccwcivinced of: tU6 neceffit^T'of rtf^afufeft 
paufeSj you will eafily conceive, th^ vi^itlxQv fyllables n6r / ujes 
aan be meafured or duly proportioned without a certain unit olrn 
ptfi/atfony erthcr adtual or irtilid is^iid;; and this brings us to the 
lieceffity.Qf the divifiba by cadences or bany 'the bfegiimihg of 
each CADENCE being nlarked^iilIlof^: as fenfibly by- the A i)cavy 
POIZE; as if the meafure was beaten by the hand or foot. 

p. 178. +f . ** The modenx Greek^-harc loft thefe tones, and 
** in place oi. acute and grave •h.'ayfe fubftituted kudand/oft; for 
" they conftantly found €very Syllable hud which is marked ia 
^^ the Greek books, with an acute accent y &C.'' 
' Allow me h^re to put my terms of heavy and Ugbty in the 
room of your 1 — ^p's words loud ^jn^^foft ; and.then we fhallagree^- 
that the modem Greeks, mifunderftanding what their anceflors 
meant by thesis and arsis, and mified by the grammarians and 
commentators of the barbarous middle ages, are now in the 
fame error with ourfelves, by not confidering that " the poize 
^f of fyllables is the moft determined accident in language'' (p^ 
144.)^ though all nations muft feel it, and by not making a 

\ / r //. / \ 

proper diitindtion between that and accent. 

;• A ••• A .•• A .-. 



•« 
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P. 178. JJ " Wherein (does) the difference confifi: betwixt 

^ the tone of paffion and the mufical tones of acute and grave V* 

The tones of paffion are diftinguilhed by a greater extent of 

the voice both into the acute and the grave y * and by making the 

mitiibejisy or ditverfity between the two, more remarkable. Alfo 

« 



• • 



^ 
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•'* it'O^ 



• » 



by increafing the forte^ and making contrafts occafionally 
between the forte and piano; and by giving an extraordinary 
energy or emphaJtSy and blending the forte now and then with 
the heavy poize; and laftly, by iudden and defultoiy changes of 
the meafiire and of its modes ; that is, from faji to Jow^ and 
vice verfa ; and from common to triple j and vice verfa. • 

P. 178. 111! " One man will fing a tune fo- as to touch the 

^^ heart; — ^ another ^without any expreflion.'' > 

, A great deal of this difference lies in the tone of voice, but a 

^reat deal more belongs to aSt, ' which comes under the head of 

tafte, and is done by igtdding injinuating graces (fee p. 145.) and 

by , the difcreet ufe of the Jiaccato and fojlenuto^ -the piario and 

fortejthQfwellziididyingam^^^ 

« 

I 

• P, 179. ^^^^ " Whether--r-» — the Greek acute accent did (or 
*^ did) not rife at once upon the acuted fyllable^ but was riling 
" gradually u]X)n the ipreceding fyllables, fee," > ' • 

This depended generally, ori the fubjciSt, atteiidaht circum-' 
fiances, or the humour of the fpeaker, and fometimes, I con- 
ceive, •on particular words ; foil fa it is in our language. A 

• . • , 

revjew of the feveral examples. which' I have given wilt fliew, 

• • • ♦ • * 

s 

that the accent rifes or falls, fometimes at once, and at other 
times gradually • . • • 

V And let it be remembered, as it is faid in p. 30, " that* 
*^ drawing the accents limply over the fyllables, Avithout^ the^^;^ 
^* mujical parallel lines, but with fome regard to higher or lower 
^^ by pofition of the marks, was fo certain a g\4de, fee."— . 

I fay, 



4» 
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J fay, let it be remembered, that in the Tereral examples^ whei'd 

jthe accents are drawn fome higher or lower than others, as / ^ 
it means to fliew, that the fecond acute eontintiied afcending 
gradually higher than the firft ; and if thus, // it means to 
fhew, that the fecond acute did not begin from fo low a tone as 
the firft, but furpafled it in going higher. The fame obferva- 

tioDS, being reverfed, will apply to the grave^ as \v or \ ; 
a little attention will make this familiar, efpecially as great ac^ 
cisracy is not abfblutely neceflary in the dawa of this art^ for 
we are allowed a great latitude in the pitch and extent of our 
accents. 



Cc ADDI- 
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ADDITIONS, 



September^ ^779* 

CINGE the firft publication of this effay, the author having 
received feveral remarks of learned correfpondents, containing 
doubts, queries, and objedlions, and among other things obferv- 
ing that fome of the terms made ufe of in the treatife, as well 
as fome of the examples of accentuation, do not agree with fuch 
rules, as have been laid down by antient writers and their com- 
mentators : He anfwers in general, that he coUedted the mate- 
rials, of which this fyftem is compofed, from repeated experi- 
ments on his own language ; for which purpofe, he was obliged 
to appropriate a fet of terms, under fpecial definitions, to guards 
as much as he could, againft their being mifunderftood, as fome 
of them have been heretofore varioufly mifapplied : Now, as far 
as any of his terms, propofitions, or rules, agree with thofe laid 
down by the antients, or their commentators, for the Greek or 
Latin languages, he confiders them as lucky incidents that tend 
perhaps to prove their truth, which however he did not defign- 

edly provide for; and where they differ, he muft fubmit to be 

* 

cenfured by the champions of thofe old authorities ; but hopes, 
they will always remember, that his principal view was only to 
fettle a mode of noting an accentuation for the Englilh tongue, 
and that, therefore, he is not bound to agree with any of thofe 
writers, either antient or modern, who did not feparate quantity 
frpm empba/iSf and both of thefe from accent, and all three, each 
I from 
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from the other, according to the nature of thofe accidents in the 
Englilh language, nor with thofe Greek or Latin authors (how 
ever high in fame) who, thinking it neceflary to mark an acute 
accent only to one fy liable in a word, have led Grangers to con- 
clude the other fyllables were politively to have none. 

Some of thefe remarkers take notice, that this new fyftem ad- 
mits two or three acute accents immediately following each other 
in the fame word, which the antient rules did not* In anfwer 
to this, let it be obferved, that the antients had no diftindt mark 
for emphafis; for, their commentators have generally fuppofed 
that acute ^ empbajis^ and the long fyUable^ always went together^ 
or at lead that the acute Ihould not fall on a ftiort fy liable ; but 
this Englilh fyftem, which has diftinguilhed accent^ quantity^ and 
empbajis^ by feparate marks, Ihews that the empbajis ov poize y di- 
vided into the heavy A, and the light .%, is the moft important 
and the moft charadleriftic in our language; and I will add, per- 
haps and probably, upon further enquiry, may be found to hav^ 
been the fame in the Greek; for though two or three acuted, or 
two or three long fyllables may immediately follow each other, 
two A heavy fyllables can never follow in the fame word, line, 
or fentence, without the intervention of a .'. light fyllable in 
found, or, a paufe for it, in filence* 

I have the moft reverential refpedt for the general learning of 
the antient Greeks^ and though I am fure we have not, in many 
points, derived all the knowledge from their remains, which may 
ftill be in our power; yet I believe their mathematics, their po- 
litics, and their ethics, or moral philofophy, have been tolerably 
well explained to us ; and we have adopted as much of them as 

C c a our 
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onr awn particularities could hitherto bear. But after acqirir- 
ing fo much of the ufeful, we have undoubtedly thrown aw^ay a 
great deal of time and pains in difcuffions concerning the pi'o- 
nunciation of their antient^ now a dead language^ and in en- 
deavouring to explain the tones, properties, amf affe^ions of their 
letters and fyllables; while, for want of beftowing the like la- 
hours in analyfing and feparately examining the feveral elemen- 
tary properties and accidents of our living languages, — and whillt 
every illiterate peafant is in the conftant and diftindt ufe of fuch^ 
accent^ quantity^ and empbafis^ as-is peculiar to his native tongue^ 
—our men of letters are compofing treatifes to fhew that all 
thofe elegant diftindtions died tvith the old Greeks and Romans %, 
and are putting words on paper to prove, what the firft fentence 
they pronounce before a fenfible audience, will moll forcibly 
contradict. 

I believe the organs and faculties deftined for the utterance of 
{peech are and have been generally of the fame ftrudlure and 
power, in all the human fpecies, at all times. — Under this per- 
fuafion, I was of opinion,, that by employing my thoughts in and 
upon my native language,, I fhould fooner be able to difcover,^ 
to analyfe, and to defcribe feparately, what appeared to me to be 
the eflential properties or accidents in enunciation, than if I had 
determined^ in the firft inftance, to take nothing but what I could 
derive from the writings of the antients, or, in defiance of my 
ienfes, reject any difcovery of my own^ unlcfs I could make it 
bend to the vague and difcordant rules of commentators. — I 
therefore refblved to depend neither on hypothefis, nor on an- 
tient authorities, for any fadis which I could afcertain by adlual 

3 experiment ; 
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experiment ;— by a pendulum, or by my fteps, I can meafure 
the quantities of time ; — ^by an inftrument of mufic, or by ray 
ear, I can diftinguifh between acute and graven — by the fame 
means, I can difcover the manifeft difference between the em^ 
pbatic A and the unempbaiic :. poize: — and by the ufe of thefe 
iimple tools, if I may fo call them, I think, I have rendered this 
fubjedl fometliing clearer than it was left to us by the amients ; 
and, I hope, I have recovered it from the confuficm and per- 
plexity forae parts of it were involved in by the moderns. 

Having premifed fo much, candor obliges me to prefent my 
reader with the principal of the above-mentioned critical doubts 
and obfervations, in the words of their very refpedtable authors; 
who, I am perfuaded, lay under no prejudice againft the new 
fyftem, except what they derived from their profoimd erudition^ 



Extradlof a Letter from Glafgow, 27th January, 1776- 

* 1 . T H E firft of the obfervations I alluded to, is with re- 
gard to the imperfe^lion of the fcheme of notation, in as far as 
tone is concerned. The fcale itfelf is onlv accommodated to 
quarter tones as the moft minute divifions — even this quarter* 
tone^fcale is abandoned for the common fcale of tones and fe^ 
mitones- — and even that alfo is (in many of the inftances ad- 
duced) relinquiflied, and a ftill more general meafurement of 
afcent and defcent adopted, viz* a Iimple afcending and defcend* 
ing line (/ \) which gives no intimation, or at leail but a very 
general one, how to eftimate the loweft and higheft of the 
llidc— that although the inclined and curved form of the 

• fymbols 
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«<Tyrabol3'(/ \ ^\ \/') is a noble contrivance to mark otlt the 
^ anomalies in the progrefs of the Aide, yet they may perhaps 
^ not come up to all the variety neceflary to be reprefented, and 
^ leave the performer too much at liberty in his execution— 
^ that therefore an attempt towards a nicer and more minute 
^ graduation would contibute much to the utility of the fyftem— 
•* and to the general conviction of its foundation in truth. It is 
^ doubted whether the notation given of the fpeech in Hamlet, 
^ would enable an expert performer to execute it as you, from 
•* your nice ear, and memory combined with it, can do. If fo, it 
^ muft in part detradtfrom the evidence of the fyftem. 

* a. You feem to confider the antient way of dividing verfe 
^ into metres as imperfe6t when compared with a divifion by ca^ 
^ dences or bars: and your idea grounds itfelf chiefly upon this^ 
* that thefe metres (meaning "by them Aich as are capable of 
^ being coflftrudled by feet of different quantities) cannot be re- 
^ duced to any common meafure. Now, in the firft place, may 
^ we not conceive fome fuch common ftandard to which the 
'metres may be i?educed by filling up the deficiencies with 
^ paufes, as you have <ione the paflTages in ordinary difcourfe, 
-^ which furely have an appearance not lefs anomalous — or, fe- 
^ condly, may they not in many cafes be defended by the general 
^ conduiSt of even modern muficians ? 

* Keeping in the fame piece of mufic to one key- — to one hud- 
^ nefs — to one duration for a note of the fame kind — to one mode 
"^ of time— is fo far from being a rule prefcribed, that a piece 
^ compofed on fuch principles would be fcarce capable of being 
' attended to.-— In proportion a« our ears become more refined, 

^ and 
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and our minds capable of greater mufical verfatUity (fo to Ipeak) 
we are able to endure greater deviations ixova famenefs in ali- 
thefe articles; and even feem to require them. The fame man, 
who in the infancy of his muficai training, could not enter into 
a tranfkion- from: common to triple time, till after fuch an inter- 
val of filence as made them appear two different pieces, will, . 
after his progrefs and experience is increafed,. be able to go 
along with this tranfition, when it goes on in the way of in- 
fertibn— ftlU, however,, it will be neceflary that the tranfition 

*• be not quickly nor frequently made, he will perhaps bear them^ 
at firft after 20 bars— then • fixteen — ^then 1*2, and fo on — ^now 
where muff this end ? could not an exquifite ear not only en- 
dure, but at laft receive a kind of regale from^ a piece where: 
there was an- alternate- tranfition from' common to triple every 
fingle bar? could you not, for inftance enter' eafily into that 
fragment of antient mufic, fet to an ode of Pindar^ given by 
Roufleau in hfs mufieal didtibnary, where many of thefe tran- 
fitibns occur? I myfelf can go along- with it as far as the time 
is concerned. — Now, many of the antient metres were nothing 
more than this ; if, for inftance, a^ tragic verfe went on in pure 

^ iambics — it was all triplfe — if in metres where the fpondee, or 
dadtylie, or anapeft, was admitted, then there was this rapid 
tranfition from the one time ta the other*! 



Extract 



/' 
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Extract from the Anfwer, 30th May, 1776. - 

A S you mentioned in your letter that ' you intended to give 
the eiTay another reading, I was in hopes you would find your 
two objecStions were already provided for in the hook itfelf. 

For the ift, lee what I have faid in page 30; by which^ how-' 
^ver, I did not mean to hinder any perfon, who will take the 
pains, from ufing the accurate fcale by quarter tones (as defcribed 
in p. 6, and p. 13.) or from noting any poem or fpeech in that 
manner. I intended no more in my eflay than to (hew demon- 
ftratively, that there was a melody or accentual variety of extent, 
acute and grarje^ of the human voice in common fpeech, the 
manner of which was by Aides ; and I thought the notes I gave 
were fufficient to fupport my propofitions by experiments vifible 
and audible : but I do not conceive we can require any divifion 
for that purpofe more minute than quarter*tones ; for I believe 
Jio human ear is at prefent capable of eftimating any interval in 
the tones of fpeech fmalkr* 

If any one can invent better and more accurate noteSy fuch an 
improvement will give me great pleafure. In the mean time, I 
ftm very glad to know that my fmall attempt is fo well received 
;sis to irifpire the notion of a farther improvement; confidering 
that two years ago, all former opinions concerning the accentual 
melody of fpeech, though dogmatically aflerted, yet being unfup- 
ported by auricular experimental proofs, were, by many learned 
men, as dogmatically denied. 

2. As to your fecond obfervation concerning the difierence, I 
have fuppofed to be between the Greek metres and my divifion by 

cadences 



I«" 
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tadences or hars^ when I marked this difference, I confidered the 
Greek metres as they are authoritatively defined; but you will 
fee in p. 82 and 83, that I have fet the firft five lines of the 
Iliad exactly according to your idea, having accommodated the 
antient metres and my cadences together by means of paufes ; 
but, for this, you know, I had no authority from our received 
rules of profody>. Viz, p. 78. 

The definitions of rhythmus* and metre have been left in 
fuch a cloud of confufion by all commentators, that I have feen^ 
(not excepting even Mr. Fofter, whofe eflay has however a great 
deal of merit) that I thought it necefiary to give my notions of 
their nature, their fimiliarity, and difference as clearly as pof- 
fible. See p. 7a, 73. 78. 114, 115. 121. 128, 129. 135, 136. 
148. 163. 170. 183. 188. 

The mixtures of the different meafures common and triple^ are 
accounted for, explained, and exemplified, p. 25. 28, 29. 40, 
41. 121. and in feveral other parts: Nothing is more eafy ; for 
Y • T • niake a cadence or bar in common meafure, and are ex- 
adtly equal in length or duration to Y T T which make a cadence 
or bar of triple meafure ; the duration of each cadence or bar being 
determined by the fwing of the fame length of pendulum ; as in p. 
28, the meafure changes from 2 to 3, but the times or lengths of 
each cadence or pulfation, are fuppofed to be exa<5tly equal, not- 
withftanding the diverfity of the fubdivifion into 2, or into 3. —But 
in p. 42, where the meafure changes from 3 to 2, with allegretto 

* Rhjthmus being an appropriated term in this eflay, it was aeceflary for the author to 
give a clear definition of it, according to his meaning, efpecially as he does not mean ta be 
goyerxkcd by the various fenfes given to this term by commentators. 

D d wrote 



wrote over the fchangie, it is intended to quicken the pulfation, as 
if made by. a fhorter pendulum, and to lengthen it again in p. 
43, where it returns to triple meafure ; but thefe changes of 
pendulum or pulfation are never required, or indeed admiflible 
in fpeech, only on occafion of expreffing fbme degree of paflion^ 
of joy, grief, defpair, anger, &c. and will not be more frequent 
than the changes of fuch emotions in the mind ; whereas the 
changes or mixture of the ineafures, triple and common, with- 
out altering the pulfation or length of pendulum, happens con* 
tinually, independant of any paflion ; being neceflarily governed 
by the natural poize and quantities of the words and fyllables. 
made ufe of, as will appear through all the examples given ift 
the eflay. — The pious compofer of the celebrated exhortation 
put into the mouths of all our parifti clerks, " Let usjing to the 
^ praife and glory af Godf^ had certainly the idea of a dance in 
his heart at the time he conceived them; for it is impoffible to 
pronunce them otherwise than in jig meafure, ^ving the fen-* 
tence its natural agogbe in our language* 



Extra<Sls of Letters communicated by a Friend, 

I-. 

< 1 received Mr. Steele's book ; his notion of the melody of 

* fpeech is to be found in Ariftophanes^ p. 8, 9, where he de-. 

* fines it to be produced by continued founds, whereas that of 

* long is produced by diftindt intervals ; but I believe Mr. Steele 

* is the firft that ever attempted to reduce it to a regular fyftem. 

^ I cannot 
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.1 1 canijart: at prefent execute his Hides on the violonc^o {6 as to 

* imitate language, and I doubt whethei I ever ftiall, for it feems 

* to require much pra6tice. 

^ Mn Garrick^s objeftion, page 54, feems *o- me unanfwerable ; 
^ for I have heard Gorrelli's jig in the famous 5th folo, played 

* very differently by two eminent mailers, though both played 
^ the notes, come Jlavano (without gracing) on fine inftruments. 

*^ And if a piece of mufic, where the founds are perfedlly defined^ 

* can be played in diflferent taftes ; much more one where Aides 
'* require a .peculiar neatnefs (or delicacy) of expreflion. 

* I cannot approve of Mr* Steele's manner of dividing the 
< Greek and Latin heroic verfe for recital, it feems totally incon- 

* fiftent with the Greek do6lrine of Rhythm, whereby they fup- 

* plied the want of our manner of marking meafure by bars ; 

* their mufical notes having no dinftin6tion of long and fliort like 
^ ours. In page 1 5 3, there are fome errors, &c/ 



1. 

* I am far from thinking that Mr. Steele's notion of the mc- 
^ lody of ipeech was not his own difcovery, though it is as old 
Vas Pythagoras, and mQntijO^ed by almoft all the Greek writers 

* on Mufic now remaining, and particularly defcribed by fome* 

* But Mr* Steele has certainly the merit of having reduced it to 
^ a pra6tical fyftera. It feems^ however, to require fo much 

* practice to obtain a facility in executing the Aides, and efpeci- 

* ally the circumflexes, with the velocity and neatnefs requifite to 
^ imitate common fpeech, that I dcfpair of its ever coming into ufe* 

D d a ^l Willi 
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I 

• 1 wifh "IMr. Steele had feen the fedtion on verfification, in Df . 

* Pemberton's Eflay, or Obfervations on Epic Poetry^ 



Anfwer to the foregoing Extradts. 

I AM much obliged to you for communicating to me fome 
paragraphs of your letters from your learned and ingenious 
friend. 

The fyftem of the melodj^ and meafttre of fpeecby was many 
years in my head t>efore I put any thing on paper; and it was 
jiot till after I had made the firft iketch of it, that I looked into 
the antient Greek authors; when finding that I had fortunately 
wandered into the fame paths, with them^ I was encouraged to 
hazard the publication. 

I imagine that after a ptfrufal of my eflay, fo great a mailer 
of the Greek tongue as your friend, may find many interefting 
paflages in the antient Greek muficians and grammarians which 
have long efcaped general notice. 

He obferves, *^ he cannot yet execute the Aides on the violon- 
" cello fo as to imitate language :" To do that to a cjegree of per- 
fedtion would be very difficult ; but my directions intend no more 
than to make ufe of that means as a Aiding fcale, in order to find 
out, on every occafion, whether a fyllable is acutej grave^ or cir- 
cumflex^ (acute grave, or grave acute), and alfo to meafure the 
extent of each accent, how much in degree of afcent ordefcent; 
and to do this will not be found very diflScult after a few trials. 

I cannot 
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« 

• I cannot agree to the inftance your friend adduces againft the 
poflibility of a correct and certain notation, when he fays, *' he 
*^ heard CorellPs jig played very differently by two eminent maf- 
^* ters, though both played the notes comejiavano (exadtlj as they 
" were written, limply and) without gracing." — In the editions 
which I have feen of Corelli's folos, there are no other charadters 
exprefled, except thofe of the meafure, with the quantity, and 
quality {acute ov grave) of the notes, and alfo of the^^rj; which 
laft, if they have any precife meaning, are to determine fuch parts 
to be i^ldij cdfq/ienuto and notjlaccato ; there are no marks oiforteov 
piano J except to the laft claufe of the whole tune, which is marked 
piano; therefore there feems to be no licence for variation, fub- 
mitted to the pleafure of the performer, who fliould undertake 
to play the notes come Jianno^ except in the degree of contraft 
that he may chufe to make between the ar>tecedent loudnefs, 
and the fubfequent foftnefs of this piano \ for the quantity of al^ 
legro may be fixed by a pendulum.— Now, I fay, if three fimilar 
copies of this tune, as h^ere defcribed, are fent to be fet by three 
barrel organ-makers, one in Germany, another in France, and 
the third in England, I will anfwer for it that their three inftru- 
ments will play the tune, as to manner, exaftly the fame way; 
nor will the variety of ftops, employed by each maker (high or 
low pitch, reed ftops or flutes, though much greater than the 
variety- of violins, or of human voices) make any difference in 
the correA identity of the tune. And although from the want 
of more accurate marks than were known in Corelli's time, or 
than are yet generally ufed by mullcians, a great variety of ex- 
preflron (in the degrees ol piano ^f or te^ crefcendo^ diminuendo^ Jiac-- , 

caio^ 
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c&tOy foftemitOy 8cc.) may or may not be apjdied, by people of 

peculiar taftes, where no marks of fuch exprefficMi have been 

written ; yet in fuch cafes thofe expreffions muft be admitted to 

' be graces ad libitum, and conlequently that the perfcamer who 

.employed them did not play the notes fimply ^ome Jiavano . 

For the liberty I have taken in offering a new manner of pix>- 
ifodiac notation for poetry of any language, and particularly for 
Greek and Latin, I have made an apology in my effay, with fome 
ireafons in fupport of my opinion. 

I do not think the Greek method of defining their mealures 

of time was fo accurate as their natural fenfation of thofe meafures 

:muft ha:ve been ; and though we do not know of any fymbolic 

marks tifed by them to dillinguiih between the hng 'SiViA Jbort 

notes of a tune, without the accompanyment of words, it is cer- 

« 

tain, when the tune was fo accompanied, that then each note 

affumed its proper quantity^ ivora the known length or fhortnefs 

^of its correfpondent fyllable; therefore, as far as appears to us^ 

we fliould fuppofe the Greeks had not fuch fmybolic marks for 

meafure and quantity (in orcheftra mufic unaccompanied by 

words) as the moderns have invented ; tiiough they certainly 

.muft have obferved and kept thofe meafures in their perfor- 

rttiances, in like manner as our vulgar unlettered muficians do, 

who play only by ear. 

^ut, admitting the Greeks probably governed, the time and 
:meafures of their orcheftra mufic only by ear, having had no 
marks of quantity to their mufical notes; they were, however, 
very accurate in the quantities of their words and fyllables.— 
Contrary to them, the moderns are very accurate in making the 

quantities 
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quantities of their muiical notes, but have abandoned the quan^ 
fity and meafure , of language to be governed entirely by ear. — 
The lengths of antient muiical notes in a fong were limited by 
the lengths of the fyllables : the lengths of fyllables in modern 
fongs are extended or curtailed by the accidental lengths of the 
notes. — And whereas in nnxiern fongs, the principal attention,, 
both of the finger, and of the audience, is given to the tune, and 
little to the words ; I am of opinion, that in Greek mufic, the chief 
attention was to the words, and httle to the tune.— From hence 
it may happen, that when many of the languages of this age 
may be neglected and forgotten, its muiic may be preferved and 
efteemed. 

Since the publication of my eflay, I have found in Baccbius 
Senior y a paffage, which I wifh I had difcovered before^: in 
Meibom. Bacch. Sen. p. 23, he (ays, " They had three forts of 
^^ meafure for time, Jhort^ hng^ and irrational: The JBorty the . 
^^ leaft in quantity, aad incapable of divifion; the longy double 
^^ the quantity of the /hort'^ the irrational longer than xh^Jhorty 
" and Ihorter than the long\ but becaufe it is difficult to explain 
" in what ratio it is longer or fliorter, it is therefore called irra^ 
" tionalT - • 

, I acknowledge again, I had not remarked or attended to thjs 
pallage in Bacchius when I took the liberty of applying my no- 

> ' 

tation to a few lines of the ^Eneid and* Iliad. — -Bat jvhether Boc- 
chitts wovdd think that I had thereby reduced the^or/, the hngy 
and the irrationaly, to one certain, intelligible, and pradticable rulfc ; 

* T confefs myfelf fubjeft, like other travellers, to ride poft through a book, and confc- 
qttsncly liable fooittiiYLds to tun by objc&s without dUcovering all the&r so^runce* ^ 

or 
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or whether I had rather confounded them all ; for want of hi& 
perfonal appearance, I muft fubmit the decifion to the judgment 
of thofe who are more intunately acquainted with him and his 
countrymen than I am. 

. I fhall be much obliged to your friend for his corredtions and 
obfervations on every part; for, whether I agree with him or not 
in them all, they will greatly contribute to throw a farther light 
on a fubjecSt which is yet very obfcure, and hardly diftinguifhable 
in the modern world. 

I fhall be glad to fee Dr. Pemberton's eflay, and particularly 
his fedlion on verfification, mentioned by your friend: at prefent 
I know nothing of it, but on his recommendation I Ihall perufe 
it with attention. 



REMARKS on Mr. Steele's ^reatife on the Melody and Meajure 

of Speech. 

* Page 24. Emphafis or Cadence; Heavy ^, Light •'•. 
* Here emphafis and cadence are fuppofed to be the fame, but 

* the former is competent to a fingle found, whereas cadence (in* 

* melody) con fills in the fucceflion of one found to another. — 

* Roufleau, in his mufical dictionary, defines cadence in melody 

* to be " a quality in good mufic, where the performer or the* 
" hearer immediately difcovers the raeafure as it were by in- 
" ftin(a,'' — ^ This muft be by a different fucceflion of founds 

* proper to different meafures ; and when once the ear has caught 

* the meafure, the mind feems involuntarily to lay an emphafis. * 

* on 



* ' -.^ - ^ 

* oa the repetition of it at the beginning of every bar, which 

* may have given occalioh to muikians to call the beginning of 
*■ the bar its accented part, not diftinguifhing betwefea accent !ind 

* emphaiis.^— And this emphafls, whether e^^eflfed^ot imagined) 
• * iktms to be what Mf . Steele calls iieavy.' ' 

I 

• / 

I AJ» S W E E* 

. The anthdr of ftxe eflay, haviixg given fpecial ^kfiqitions pf all 
liis appropriated terms, has ckfin^d emx^aiis, • cadence, or poizei 
as comprehending the two afK^ions of A heavy, and. of ••• light; 
and in fome cafes the three ajSedtions of ^ heavy, •• lightef^^ 
and ••• light, snd fometimes thus, A heavy, •* lighteft, .\ ligt^ 
and •• lighteft; examples of all which are in the effay*. Bq^ 
having defined and appropriated a fet of terms to a.newfyftem| 
it is in this etfay, and not in prior didtionaries, thofe definitions 

^ are to be fought. 

RouflTeau's didtionary . gives the definitions of four genera,, be-* 

. lides feveral fpecies of the term cadence among muficians : hap- 
jwy one of them nearly agrees with our author's fenfe of itt-— 
Alnaoft all the terms neceflary to. be ufed on this occafion, have 
been fo varioufly applied and confounded among commentators, 
antient as well as modern, that nothing lefs than fpecial defini- 
tions could keep us from falling into the fame confufion : where- 
fore, though we have, ^s far as we could, made ufe of the fame 
Qiaterials, we thought it more advifeable to ere^ a new, than to 
attempt to repair the old building* 

• Seep. 34. 4i*43'45* 
' Be KfMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 

* The Greek and Latin accents were regulated by the qtian* 
' titles of the fyllables ; they never placed the circumflex on the 

* laft fyllable but one, nor the acute cm the laft but two, when 

* the laft fyllable Was long : and the Romans did not place the 

* acute accent on the laft but two, if either of the two was long. 

* QuintHian) tilsating of the Latin accents in his fir ft book, iays^ 
•* Erttiit ut metri quoque conditio mutet accentum, ut 

« I pecudes piSlaque volucres^ 

* nam volucresy media acuta legam; quia etfi brevis natura, 
*< tamen pofitione longa eft, ne faciat lambum, quem non recipit 
** yerfus hero'icus/— ^ Which implies either that the accent 

* lengthened the fyllaMej or that the want of it Ihortened it*' 



ANSWER. 



This obfervation brings on a trial, in which both Virgil and 
Quintilian are neceflarily brought to our bar. 

I will fet the whole line, marking the feet, apd the quantities 
in th« word votucres^ as Quintilian fays, they legally weie or 
fhould be in any other pofition. 



Et genus 



? YY 

asquore 
A .» .^ 



Y 



um 
A.% 



■ YY 

pecu 
A ...V 



des 
A «*. 



pic 
A .'. 



? Y Y 

taeque Vo 



A .. 



• • 



,Yr? 

lu cres 



To avoid any difpute about the form of the daiStyls, I have 
marked them in the old way ; but to fave Virgil's honour, ia 
refpedt to the Jhort and the hng^ I have helped out the fliort 
fyllable lu with a crotchet reft2 in order to make the laft bar or 

cadence 
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cadence equal to tlM time •£ a fp»n^e#^ and as I iuppof* Quin-* 

• . ' ■ ... 

tilian felt, though he dyl not fay fo, that, by pofi tion^ /» required 
to be prcnounced emphatically, I have . marked A the heavy 
poize under ik. — Now I conclude this appUcatioiv of volficres 

could only be excufed as a poetical licence;' for, Quiatilian fayS| 



Y 

in any other pofition, vo 



mull have been 



YY?| 

volucres L 
^ ^ A r 



Yr ? 
lu cres 

YYI? rr| 

or voUi I cres ; but where was the A heavy poize or em- 
A •• /• i iX •• /• I 

phafis to be ? . he is filent ^ he talks only of acuting luj and of 
making it long^ but feems not to have comprehended that the/is^ 
or the heavy emphaiis wa:^ the diftinguifhing mark, which, in 
the utterance, was to accompany that fyllable in that place : the 
words of Quintilian imply, that the acute lengthened the fyllar 
ble; but if length of time was the requifite wanting, the. crot- 
chet reji which I have marked, fills up the time,, though it leaves 
the fyllable ftill a Aiort one : aiid Mr. Fofter, in his 4th chapter, 
proves authoritatively, that an acute accent may lie on a ihort 
fyllable ; therefore we muft cjonclude, the lib^^rt^ taken by Virgil 
in this place, was not, accurately, what Quintilian fays, but was 
precifely putting the fyllable (^tt\ in tbejis, whereas it naturally 

fhould have been (iti\ in arfis\ or in other words, Virgil put it 

in a place where it muft be pronounced empbaticalfyy though by 
its nature it was unemphatic. — I have appealed on this occafion 

* See p. 170, and 163, 164, 

£e 2 to 



\ 



^ 



g^ 



to JVfr. Fofter, oi^ly to 'fupport me jpith hjs learned authorities 
in ptpoving how this iftatter ftood in 1^ the Greek and Latin Ian- 
^uages: for the miny examples whidh I have given ilti the eflay, 
Ihew undeniably to tliofe readers who will take the trouble of 
examining them experimentally, th^i:' the -acute accent, in our 
language, though moft frequently joined with the heavy and the 
longy is fometimes with the Jhort and the light ; and that the 
heavy poize A , 'though ofteneft with the long and th^ acute^ is 
fometimes with th^ Jhort and the^r^^;^*. - 

The laft or tenth fyllable, of what is commonly 'called an 
Englifh heroic line of poetry, fliould be A heavy, in like manner 
as the. penultima, or laft fy liable but one, of the Latin or Greek 
heroic or hexameter line; againft this rule, in the inftance above- 
mentioned,, the great Firgil has erred ; fo our great Pope^ as well 
as all our other poets, under . the hard . neceflity of writing 
fmooth fenfe^ m* rugged words, and clogged with oarliarous 
rhyme, frequejjtly force li^ht fyllables to fill the places of 
heavy; . 



In feith and hope * 

A A A ^ «^ -i 






the wotkl wil! difagree 
A .*. ^ A. .V A :, A 



But 



• • 





• 


r 


r 


?Y 


?. 


all mail 


kind*s con 


cdrn 


• 

IS 


chari 


tyt 


A .% 


A .•: \ 


•'A .\ 


A .*. 


A /. 


A 



Which, according to its proper poize Ihould b^ 



but 



Y YT 

charity 

then the line would want above half a cadence or half a bar of 
its due length; and yet I apprehend a judicious reader would 



See p. 76. 1 19. et paffim* 



rather 



r 



^■"> 



Mdier deliver it £o as to gite the juft fotnvd to the word charity,. 

. and make up th^'t^fictency of time by a filence. than to vitiate 
the pronunci^;ion in compliment to the ^6t nieafure and the 
rliyme. (See p. 188.) - . 

The folloviQiig arrangements of the poize may be applied to a* 
line of the celebrated Gay 

The peeping fan in nlodem times {hall rife,, , 
% Through which^ npfe^ the J^male Pgle flies ;; 



r 



This fliall in 

A. 



•••f 



maid con 

A .V 



Ctdlp 



temples th^ fliy 

A ••; I A ••%. 

And ftielter love beneath devotion's veil^ 
Or thus^ for thefe words run very naturally into jig mea(ure;: 



Y- ( T 

This, fliali in 

A 



^f • • 



Y. I r 
temples, 

i A 



• • • •• 



- Y 

the 

A.% 



Y- I Y 

ihy maid pon 

A 



• • 



? r 

ceal. 

A. 



Or if both thefe were pffenfive, the words might be thus 
t rahrpofed i 



This, the fhy 

A 



«• 



• • 



•/ 9* 



maid 9 

A 



•-♦ 



m 
1 A ^'* 



I 



temples,, ihall con I ceal 
A- .V A* .% I A 



• . * 



JSqt 



t :.Y ..? 



maid cbn 

A 



ceal 
A •% 



r. Y Y Y r. r|- r ? r 

This Ihall in temples the my 

A • vr •!• ' A •*• • • I A • • A /• 

The fignificancy of which manner is probably loft on the gene« 
jrality of readers,, through want of fome fuch notation. 



REMARKS. 
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^ '.REMARKS. 

^ Are not the two following rules obferved in our own and in 
^ fome other languages? 

* Firft, In all polyfyllable words that have one or more lon^ 
^ fyllables, the accent •fliall fall on a long fyllable. 

* Secondly, In polyfyllable words that have no long fyllable, 
^ that on which the accent falls, may occafionally fupply the 

* place of a long fyllable in verfe. I think we obferve both 

* thefe rules, and they may have been th€ occafion oi our con- 

* founding acpent with quantity.* 



ANSWER. 

This quefdon, with the two rules and the remark upon them^ 
are all derived from the prejudices of our antient learning; the 
truth is, that by not diftinguiftiing the emphatic poize from ac^ 
cent J we have confounded our whole profody antient and mo- 
dem. In both thefe queftions if the learned remarker had con- 
fiilted his ear, inflead of his grammarians, he would have put 
the word empbajis in the room of the Word accent: I can, 
however, with great certainty anfwer, that neither of the rules 
are fuitable with our language; for in the words 
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im 


1 1 Y 

ppffible 


> 


3 


-1 Y 

con 


1 Y 

teflion 




A ••. 


A.. .*. 




A /. 


A .-. 


t 


r Y 

de 


1 Y 

liberate 


"» 


1 lY 

delicate, 


, and ir 




A .*. 


z 


k • . • • 




1 


A 


• • •** 1 





I Y 

deference 
A 



.. • . 



and in many others, the tbejss^ 
heavy A, or emphatic poize, lies on the ftiort fyllables, and the 
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arjis^ or .% lights on the long fyllables ; I leave accent entirely 
out of the queftien, as it has nothing to do with rhythmus or 
metre.— And here I muft repeat, that it is emphafis, cadence, or 
the poize of A heavy and .•. light (by the Greeks called thefts 
* and ^Jfry^j"), which alone governs, by its periodical pulfation, that 
part of mufic and poetry (as well as of dancing) properly called 
rhythmus. (Sec p. 87.) The whole titne or duration of each" 
cadence, of which the rhythmus confifts^ is niade exactly equal, 
each to each, but the metrical fubdivifion of each cadence may 
vary as to the quantities or riumber of the notes and fyllables, 
provided the fum of the quantities of wie cadence does not ex- 
ceed the fum in each of the other cadences. See p. 1 1 6. 

Whether a cadence begins with a ftiort or a long fyllable, or 
note, or with a reft in filence, is quite indifferent to rhythmus;. 
but that firft ^Uabie^ or note^ or reft, rnuft invariably carry withi 
it the A heavy poize, or thefts^ 

REMARKS. 

^ I . There can be no greater proofs of the uncertainty of the 
*• meafure of the Englifti language (or perhaps of the inaccuracy 
^ of my ear), than the lift of words marked with proper accent, 
^ quantity, and emphalis, from p. 136 to p. 144; in many of 

* which I have the mortification to find I differ from Mr. Steele. 

* P. 1395 beauty y is, in my opinion,, a trochee^ V^^duty. — Beautu 
^ fuly a daSiyl. — Beautifully^ a firft pdeon^ or a double trochee \ and 
^ the like in. many more. 

^ 2. In this lift many of the words are made to carry two 

^ acute .accents,, .fome two circumflexes; others one, or more 

^ acute 



^ aciite Accents, and a circumflex ; the word mceffity Bfei» two c6n-^ , 
"^ tiguous acute accents; all this contrary to the antient dodkiAe* 
* of accentuation/ 

A N Is W E R* 

- -J 

P 

I . This criticifm is very flattering to our author^ as it proves 
that the fymbols made ufe of in this eflay are Sufficient for 
marking any mode of ptonunciationi fo.as not to \^t mifunder-, 
flood by a readfen 

It is not very material, Whether the author was right or wrong- 
in his application of the mar^^s of quantity to the words teauty and 
beautiful^ or whether he afcribed them jtteftly to tho^ Greek feet^ 
to which they properly belbng) as his intention was not fo mi^h 
to ftiew how thefe words fliould be pronouncedi as how that- 
pmnundation^ whethef rig^t'or wrong, Ihould be marked; The. 
difference bjBtween a da&yU an anapejij and a dr^tk^ or. Ijetween 
Tifpondee and a trochee^ or an iambus ^ is very unimportant at 
prefent in our language, provided the tbejis or A heavy poize is 
not put out of its proper place. What a degree of nidety \ve 
may attain hereafter I cannot judge of; it is a great point gained- 
now to have it admitted that we have the varieties of accent, 
quantity, and emphafis, in any modern tongue. 

1. The antient dodlrine of accentuation called that affedtion^ 
in fyllabies, accent^ which was and is really emphafis. --^l have* 
marked acutes and circumflexes as I found them by experiment, 
and they ofl:en follow each other without interruption: but the 
fame experiments have compelled me to lay it down as an in- 
variable rule, that two A A thefts^ or heavy poiz^ exprefllpns, 

1 can 
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c^ never immediately follow each other, without the intervene 
tiom of .% arjis^ or the light, whether in found or in lilence : 
and I apprehend this ihould have been the rule of the antients, 
if they had, on this occafion, explained themfelves with their 
• ufual precifion and perfpicuity. 

REMARKS. 

^ In p. 51, the fpeech of Demofthenes is fet to one regular 

* movement, all through, which Cicero reckons a great fault in 
^ oratory** — In p. 53, and elfewhere, there feems to be an in- 
^ congruity in placing two prickt crotchets in a bar where the 
^movement is by three crotchets, for two prickt crotchets in a 

* bar is common time, the arjis and tbejis being equal,' 

■ 

ANSWER. 

• • . . • ' ■ - • » 

The mixture of the two genera of common and triple, meafute 
is employed in the example, p. 51, as well as in p. 53. In 
computation of meafure, lilence being as lignificant as found, 

the reader will fee that the 5th, loth, 12th, and 13th bars or 

- - . • ... ' 

cadences, having the quantities of their A heavy and .*• light 
equal, give the diverfity of common meafure mixed with triple, 
without, however, being incongruous either there or in page 53, 
fince the rhythmus is not difturbed by this variety of metrical ' 
fubdivifiori within the cadences, while the whole times of the 
cadences are moft fcrupuloufly equal, each to each. It will be 
Jfound alfo, op a clofe examination, that the triple cadences are 

o.therways varioufly diverfified; ^ that we iipagine that Ipeci- 

„*" ...» .. , 

» 

men does not in this inftance fall under the cenfure denounced 

Ff by 



\ 



t)y Cicaero.r — Td thofe who are better acquaintea-wk^ »lfKmet^ 

than withmulic, the diverfities in the meafuFes of' tli^ Speech «f/ 

• ' ^ • •• ••, 

Demofthenes, p. 51 ana 53, will be more apparent* when exhi^ 
bited in the numbers, of which the bars or cadences are< (^in»- 
pofed, as thus, p. 53; — ^Let the quaver. | =^ i, and Y< ^= a, theh . 
*f •= 3,. and *f = 4, and ^« = 6. the cadences contain as thus,^ 
} 2, a, 2, j 6, I 3^- 3, I 2, 2, 2,. I 3, 3, I 6, ^2, 2, 2, |. 

3* r^i> i> I *> ai 4> I 3» 3» I 2>. *, 2, | 3, 3, hs* 3» f 6,4: 
4, 2, ] 4^ a, ( 3, It> It> I a> a, a, [3, i, a,.,| 86c.. 

■It' E-M--A ifcK'Sv. • 

^ I • It is common!^ . fuppofed ^ that all notes^ of equal ' valttft : 

' • ■ • • « ♦ 

* in. the lame piece are to be played -as exactly equal as the beats ^ 
of a clock; if fo, common time could not be diftinguiftied from * 
triple, bi^t. by fome afFedtion either of emj^hafis or of melody •^ 
Both of which will be found' to take place, in fohie degree, jiiA 
every mulical compolitiorf/ " ' 

^ 2^1 3ut a regular rhythmus was reckoned fuch a fault in 
cwatory ,by the antients,. that Cicera and Quintilian Ictok upon 
afingie verfe as ablemifh in profe: and^aii emphafis, recurring- 
at equal intervals,, muft be tirefbme and difagreeable : there- 
fore profe does not feem. to admit a divifion by arjis and 

*^ ) ■ . ■ ■ n 

' A N S.W E |L'.. 

I » Here follows a feries of notes, whithj without any parti^ 
cular application of empbaJiSy may be either common ore triple' 
meajure ox metre* ' '^ 

6 Suppofe 




Suppofe a crotchet to be equaJi in tim^ to one ftep of walking, 




iBut if this^iitriesbe repeated^ without intermiflion, the finger or 
player will l|>e led inlHodtively tp lay ijbie ^^^A^//V />;/^^ fo as to 
divide it IsaQ cadences or h^rs of roMftfpn meafur^: or if the laft 



:iiote be made a fpedked minim 




y \or be followed by two 




, then the finger or player will beinftino- 



crotchet refts 

lively iocUnedto divide it into cadences of friple metre. 

Now let k be obierved^ that this xleterisination Of the mode 

2to trj^ or to jcnmmon metr&s^ does xi«t $iife from the barmonic 

order of the fenes; that 1^' from the melodious, or the harmonic 

relation of the Botes that compoie it» hut iperely /rom their 

Thyihxxacai im: numfiricaLrelati^ or <)ongjF»1ty3 ^4f the feries 

were hot to he marked with any emphalis, and not to ht re- 

.peated, its mode would he entirely equivocal; but if repeated 

^without addition of found or ^ to the laft note, it would force 

:the finger or player into the emphafis of common metres or 

-cadences : therefore it may have its cadences or bars marked in 

•^either of the two following modes : 

Cadences of common metres. 



'niTfirriffi 




A A A .*. A .*• 



Ff a 



Cadences 



J 



£ aatb ] 



• « 



Cadences of triple metres. 




^ •• • • JmL • • • • iUk •• • • ZA • • • • ^ • • • • ^ •• • • 

For though a perfon, in contradiiStion to his inftin<Stive fenfe 
of cadence, might continue the feries contained in this claufe 
repeatedly in frip/e meafure (without lengthening the laft note 
to the time of a fpecked minima or without the additiQn of tviw 
crotchet refts) he would find fome uneafinefs and difficulty in 
doing fo. 

1 ft claufe. 2d claufci. ' 




^^n rrri 



A • • /« A .% 



* • • 



£k m.9 •■• 



» / 



' jd claufe 



A •• •• A «,• aT* 



• 1 




.4th claufe. 



A •• •.*• ,,.^ •• •*• A «• •*• A. •• *!• .. ^ 



• t Ck* 



?^i 




^^^ 



the inftin(5Vive fenfe of the ear would be immediately fliocked;^, 

' * . ' • 

in the firfl repetition, or fecond claufe, to find the he^vy im- 
pulfe A Ihifted from the firft to the third note of the original 
cadence in the feries; and in the next repetition, or 3d claufe,, 
the fame heavy impulfe A again Ihifted to the fecond note^ of 
the original cadence; and thpvjgh.^t the 3d ^repetition, or 4th 
claufe, the ear would be pleafed to find the heavy impulfe A or 
^mphaiis, again returned to the fiift note of the original claufe^ 

yet 



:yet it would ftill be difTatisfied in fome degree for want of the 
uniformity, or congruity of claufular divifions : for the inftinc- 
tive ear would remember that the feries which made the firft 
claufe, confided of fix whole cadences ; whereas the firft and 
^fecond repetitions, by changing the emphafis, could allow no 
more than five cadences in each of the izd and 3d claufes,. and 
the number of five cadences in a claufe, unlefs lengthened out 
by an additional cadence in .filence,. is certainly incongruous and 
difpleafing to our inftindlive fenfe of mufical rhythnwis.— 
, However, it mull be admitted,, that a juxlicious^ compofer may 
fbmetimes defignedly endeavour to puzzle . his audience by 
changing the emphatic impulfe (as in this example) and alfo to 
difturb the^r feelings by incongruous claufes in his meafure, as 
well as by difcorcls in his harmony, in order to prepare them to 
be more exquifitely delighted by a return to uniformity, con- 
gruity, and concords . , . 

Now, admitting that fuch doubts and uncertainties, may occur 
in. determining the meafure of a piece of mufic, written with*- 
out any marks, by bars or otherwife, to diredt the player where 
to lay his emphatic poize, which fliould coirefpond with a pe- 
liqdical pulfatipn, I will Qbferve, that the like doubts and difr 
ficukies will frequently Occur in reading language, and always 
in an unknown one, unaflifted by fome fuch notes as thofe pro- 
pofed in tiiis effay, but principally for want of the marks, of the 
poize A heavy and •. light. 

But when a piece of mufic is properly played, or a fpeech 

• • • • • . 

properly fpoken, the fenfes of the auditors are immediately in- 
jluenced and carried along with the player, or the fpeaker, in 

whatevcjc 



*• 



<Hvii^v«r is tla;s {fl'oper otreafiire 6i his tune or of liis ipeei^ 
.and the •efibdi of this i!afti,n<£tive comtisrainkaition of ^enedicakl 
hasipiaife IS ^more immodiate and mote -loettam in %eedi tiian iti 
,inufk:, in as much as vre are^all tnore perfedt in our underflsuuii- 
'ings df rpeedi than of munc: many peq^e.are not iniifidans, 
ibut all ufe then* tongues, »id4iften'to the dHcourfes of ctthers. 

:2. To the &iGond Remark. I cannot think of a better anfwer 
'tban.to fet thib Very vcords df the teaiined remai^er toiny notes 
««f <|uantity ond^iz^ leaving it to thie iflue of th»s ex|)eriment 
%o determine, whether profe can or cannot admit of a diviiioa 
^y'OrjSs and tbefis, ■ 
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rhythmus was, 
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regular 
A .. .*. 
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reckoned fuch a 
A ., .*. .. 
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by the 
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look upon a 
A 
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aritients 
A ; 
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lihat 
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fault in 
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fingle verfe 
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as a 

A .. .*. 
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an 
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emphafis re 

A 
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curring at 
A 
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and difa 
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Y- I Y 

feem to ad 
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greeable 
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mit 
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Cicero 

Y Y Y 1 ? r 

^blemifh in l profe 
-A .:. .% I A 
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muft be 
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equal intervals 

A •% A •• A 
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Therefore 

A 
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profe 

A v. 
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and 
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tirefome 

A /. 
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not 
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I would 
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^on$ p£ ipeech draft ajlways. ha ftii^ftly oonfioe^^ ^ it were, to 
the fwing of the iame length of pendulum : that certainly is not 
l^e cafe, either in pioffe or in ix)etrf, -nor yet in fuch diaftematic 
xnufic as pretends to exprefs any- thing either narrative or cha- 
9£teriftic:th^ length of the bars or cadences noiay be occa* 
fionally increased oi; lliortened at the pleafuiie of the fpeaker^. 

m 

hut always tbe new^ metres of Ike rhythmus mxift be preferved 
Si§thr every change till it be found pixiper an^ agreeable to make: 
another change; and tihiis we fee continually exemplified iix 
daheiag,'by changes ii) meaftire both quidcer*:frid flower, aa ^ 
well a& in diveriity^ of. modes, triple and: oommon ; though. fHHt' 
Qnde^' all thefe changes the^ oi^ove.nient is^ rythmically gqYetxved 
t^ the agogbe^ or di^ftvof ibefa^ aad^ wjU, . 

f 

^ am not faUsfied with v the anfwer- to M^. Ga nick's' queftionr 
Hn p. 54.*— It is iiv>elli&nowA'tkat the fame piece of mufic may 
*-be played4H . different- taftes -by different* performers^— If, the%^ ' 
*^a piece of mufic,, whofe tones and moveifiient are fo 'precifely> 
^ determined, . cai;i be played- i?> di£ferent manners^ muft not^ an, 
^-imitation of the vague . tones of fpeech be much more liable tot 
'*^i\i«h variety ? 

* lean ealfiy believe that Mn Steele may imitate va speech' 
**has heard with great exa<5tnefs; but I cannot perfuademyfelfi. 
•that one who dM not hear it can jjo the like from any note»- 
* or fymbols whatib«ir«r« ^ 



! 






C «24 ) 
* ft muft, however, be acknowledged, that Mr. Stcde*s nota- 
' tion, well executed, may give an idea how a fpeedx ought to 
* be pronounced.* 

« 

. A'N S W E R. 

In anfwer to the firft obje<aion in this remark, the reader is 
referred to what is faid on this head in page 205, to whidi I 
wili farther obferve, that when^n ordinary mufic a performer 
adds any graces or peculiarity of manner, m^t exprefled in the 
notes fet before him, fuch addition or alteration is as peculiarly 
» his own, and as tinexpedted from thofe notes, as if a taylni:> under 
the prefcribed orders for making a plain fuit,, guided by his own 
inclination, fhould generoufly compliment his employer, by. 
adding the ornaments of lace or embroidery to it. 

However, the like incidental graces are not as applicable to 
fpeech as to diaftematic mufic; the variety of natural tones in 

ft 

voices, fuch as the nafal, the guttural, the lifping, the. nc^rthern 
l>u% and other provincial as wallas perfon^ blemifhes, I con- 
fidered under the metaphor of a bad violin, certainly not worthy- 
of imitation; the expreflions oi^ piano znd forte j of quantities^^^- 
cato zxm\ fqflenutOy of accents alto and bajfo^ of emphalis arjis and 
thejis.^ and of meafured paufesj are the muiical materials of fpeech, 
reducible to rules of art; all thefe are provided for by diftin^t 
lymbols, and if by their aid as much may be per formed, as the 
candid remarker acknowledges in his laft paragraph, the #uth0r 
experts no more. 



REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 

* In p. 80, the da6tylic verfe is fet to triple time, contrary to 

* the pra(£tice of the antients, who called all rhythm that was 

* divided into two equal parts (like our common time) dadtylic. 

* In the following page, Mr. Steele makes no eliiions in the 

* verfe 

*' Littora; multum ille et tenris ja^atus et alto;* 

^ by which means it has two redundant fyllables^ and cannot be 
^ xneafured by daftyls and i^>ondees. What a verfe is 

** Monftrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum/ 

* without .elifion ? futely not daftylic* 

ANSWER. 

In page 89, I made my requeft not to he drawn into any 
conteft with the champions of the antient Greeks and Romans. 
If it were pofllhle for me to have a converfation with Diony iius 
of Halicarnaflus, Demofthenes, Plato, or even Cicero, I fhould 
have no doubt of our . general agreement in all thefe principles 
of elocution ; but as their commentators, from Quintilian down 
to our days, have confounded accent, quantity, and emphafis, fo 
as to make no account at all of the lad, though the moil im- 
portant of the three, I cannot agree to be tried by their laws, 
though I am very ready to fubmit to be judged by thofe of com- 
mon fenfe, that is, by the judgement of the ears on our native 
language. 

My apology for the liberty I took with the antient dadlyl has 

been repeatedly made ; I fliall fay no more in its defence, but 

G g leave 



leave it to time, and to the refurredlion of thofe dead languages 
to approve or condemn it, and will here fet the monjlrum bor^ 
rendum both according tp the oFd rules j'^hd according to taine^ 

m order to Ihew that they both are exactly equal m limej^ if 

• i«'L ji'l'\^L'-r^<^^^ ^'' ^^ZiJ'- P'*-0 ?)\r^i k^^*l^^ o..J o;£ii L>i>J/."^ ^ 

repeated to the Iwmgs of tne fame pendulum. 

Let the drftahce of time betweerf thelis' A ahdthefis'li be 
equal to one ftep of w^alking. 
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yew}! .'i ieji^^orrBr; iP fews; cvii lpi»eji.ft; Mei^^iwij 




itiJ^>. 



r ^ W* Afl ii 



' . • 



r- 1 ' Tf-T- ' Y- T- 'I' Y- 

A .. .*. A .v(A 
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A /. I. 

* '' • • • 

When the conftrudtion of a language^ 'depends on the termi-- 
nations of its words ; elifions^ by vi^hich thofe terminations are 
concealed, muft contribute to render fucb a languacre obfcure l 
but if this practice was the mode^ afad at all times fayouted by 
the Greeks and Romans^ I pretend jio right to Qppofe it; I only 
have ventured tp fhew by thefe examples, that^ fojc our rea4ing,. 
fuch eUlions are not abfolutely neceffary* Some of ovu: fafliion* 
able authors in the laft and about the beginning of this, centjiry,* 
were pleafed, to write &f Um and. to 'em^ and weje very near 
founding an authority for, fuch elifions in Engiifh; but fince 
the improvement of our ears in niulic and in grammar, they,, 
for the moft par^,. feem. to^be difcountenanced. 



Having on the recommendation of one of my friends perufed 
Dr* Pembertorfs^ Se6tion of Verification ipr liis Obfervations on 
'E.pit Poetry^ I find he has been: iia the general error of other 

learned 



|^ae4 m^n^'ip .confo^pding accmt tjoA quantity yvixh. ^wfVth^^^ 
by not feeing that emphasis was an 2icddeptJul,g£Heris^ Wf ^^ 
of its kind, and, fo. ind^penfaWlF ne^cffdifYy that the iignificant 
€3cpreiIigsL 9£ l^pgii^age could oot -exift. without.it; and indeed fo 
fingularlx.imiiMtanfisH;l;ii% in rpgard to r^ytbnaus^a^.m^tFes,, 
that, I think, without it they are unintelligihle ; but that ther.e 
can be no difficulty in .undei^ftaiiding; theni and all ^heir ad- 
juncts, as applied to langHage,, as iboQi.a^ emphasis! jb rbn^ered 
as a diftin<a property^ of abcideht.— Add 'fo^ f a^ is Efigltth - fr6m 
wanting ,that certainty of meafur^' iVfi|ch"pr.'"Peniberton and 
other emintnt wntecs attribute fo tfxcluiiyely to the le^de^ ^t- 
guagesy it is tiie Gkil;r one wheifeiA aio )SfigMib'«ar ^ip^! t)^ceiye 
the properties ttf ^DCeMt,*qu6crttity, and eii%)hjtes,*to exift niolKpb- 
fitivel^^ and'^diftifiifclyjW, the!. fl^l»eiti>S 4f . Wutnc^tidn ipitl^e 
dead languages, we mtii) take- upon! the credit of thdle wl^o 
heard ^thenjLfpokea as /living ljgigasige|s, ..wheth^erl they have, dp- 
ijbribed thofej)rbpertics right. ^r nofc r- » y i y , 

Dr. Penibertori, in ]page i aj'^of ms elSay, git^e&^s tl» fbiir Tcjl- 



• ^ . r 



lowino: lines tlius mafketf V ' 

^ • - • • " • • — I • • . . *. . /.. i 

.Once ^ ft L tkncp, as pld 1 Series ri^ f h.e^r/cK -, . . ^ 

A fri I Sir would nepds | flxew his ta j lent in Jf-a I tin; 
But was fore | ly put to't | in the midff J of a vcrfc, 
Becaufe | he could find J no word J .to coixic pat | in. 

: Jn tbefe liafs . tiie Doctor ipt^ndiag to ^ew (after Dn Wallis)* 
that we had ^both (Jadty;Uc ^ and , ana^pe^^, .me afures in our Ian-, 
guage, has from .the notion of dividing the. fir^ft line into dadtyls^ 
accidentally marked the bars^ whwjh ap?:enpphatic, in. the right, 
places; but thiflking:$a prove rtieot^fir^ee,^ne^-5a,na^eftic, he, 

^ . . G g a ' ' loft 
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k)ft all idea of emphafis, and of rhythmical agogh^, and placed 

the bars quite wrong. 

Thefe lines, however, are a very proper example to prove the 
propriety of our manner of varying the proportions of the mem* 
bers of the dactyl, to the fatisfadtion of an Engliih ear in our 

* • » • • • 

language, being fet thus : 



I 



Once on a 



time, as old j ftories re 

aX •• , A «. I jCk •• •• 
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hearfe 
A 
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friar would 

A 4% 






needs ihew his 

A ' •*■ .*. 



talent in 
A 
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Latin; 

A ... 



• BetweeiY 
La and tm 
Che fall is 
about a 4th* 



But was forely put } to it, in the { midft of a 

A.. A ..'I A 



Be I caufe he could 

A A A 
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find no 
A A 
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verfe 
A 
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word tacome | pat in 

A •• »• I A* •• •*« 



* Bet^^eir 
/tf^ aocT im 
the fall is 
about aa 
8tb. 



In this manner of fetting thefe linis, every Englifh car will 

readily agree that the /i^^^; A or heavy emphafis is properly 

placed; very few, if any^ will difpute the quantities, and perhaps 

not many the acceatual marks ; then if the reader wilt confideir 

* * * 

the cadences, and ufe that latitude which may be allowed under 

the remark quoted frona Baccbius Senior (in p. 207), he wiH find 

they contain dadiyhy one ampbibracbys^ trvcbees^ iemtbicr^ a ad 

paofty and either the tribacbys or moloffus^ that -is, a foot of three- 

fyiiables of equal lengthy the difiference being only fhorter or 

longer ; 
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longer ; in . the above escampki, I would fay, friar would was a 
fmlqffUSf and taknt itty the faimte. But within the limits of each 
cadeiice or bar in the above lines, there is contained no anapejl* 
All this variety of feet are, however, under a rbythmna of triple 
metres, without any mixture of common metre. 

It happefned while the autibor was explaining this pailage to 7k 
fiiend, a (udden fummer torrent of hail and rain fell, and beat 
into the next room, when we- heard the houfe-keeper exclaim, 
* ibme came down the chinmey, fbme came in at the fafh*, — » 
which being fet exactly in her tone and manner of articulation, 
fumilhes another very good example of emphafis, accent, and 
quantity, and in, which the rhythmical agoghe cannot be mif- 
takenr 



down the 



chiminey \p^ 
A. .^ /.. ' . 



and here the word 
cbiminey is an ana-^ 



»> 


Ir 


in at the 


farti 


A .. .V 


A .V 



fome came 
A 

(bme came 

A /; 

But to return to our examination of Dr. Pemberton*s {e(5Uon' 
on Verfification; in p. io6^ that gentleman fays, " thefe meafures' 
** were of fuch efficacy in thofe languages (Greek and Latin)' 
" that the adjusting of their periods to fome agreeable rhyth- 
" mus or movement, by an apt fucceffion of long and' fhort- 
** fyllablfes, was coniidered in oratory as an art of great im-^ 
" portance towards the perfection of eloquence. In our Ian- 
^gpage this fieems to befcarce thought of, though perhaps what 



u- 



N 



we 



"^ ve cofsaootAf ^^ fmoochnefs ^xf. ScfiBt is in petit 'dvfing td 
^ fomcthing analogous^ naimely fitrcii^ a raqgemelxt of <di^ w^c^ 
t*^ whereby the fyllables folldw one anat&erMcilda a free- and. eaff 
<< cadence.* Here the inftiqaftive icsife of this mgenioTis ktitlioK 
was ready to lead him right if be had. dared to hatefQlfanwd 
It Q little further, but the gUormezing^ of the learned ]saxap: led 
him aftray. P. 107. '** But in relation to the antient Verfe^ 
<^ we find fbme of their meafures eafily read \xx rhy dxmus fuited 
^ to our ear ; fo there are others which in recitdci^ mufk appeaiP 
^^ lame and defective.*" ^* In fpeech the firaple propoctioD 06 
*^^ to I is moft natural to be obferved between the Icngtfh of 
^ the longer and fhorter fyllables. And thofe meafures *whidb 
'^ appear harmonious in reading are divifible, according to . this 
^* proportion, either intjo ^ comrtion or triple tinie, as tunes are 
" divided in the modern mufic;* the-dadtylic aod anapefticmea- 
^^ fures move in conamon tirme;- the^ iambic and^ trochaic, ac- 
" cording to the triple ; the other meafures are not diyilible in 
" that manner. And if we cnquiue Jbow thefe rtiovertients, irre- 
** gular in reading, could be fitted to inufic, we fliall find one of 
" thefe two means neceflary far that purpofe,-. either by inter- 
« poiing refts or i^ufts to fop^y the meafure, wl\^re. deficient, 
<* or by taking fonae hbeity with the fytlahJesj io as upon occasion, 
<* to vary the coimncHa proportien between th^ ^ger and the» 
" ftMMTten . St. Auftin has written a treatife cxprefsly to rc-» 
*^ concile the various meafures of the antient verfe with the* 
<* principles of mufic; and whenever any verfes are. compofed' 
^ of feet confifting of diSerent meafures of time, he endeavours 



f*t»:fltt ftp 1^ iAcoo^dete moiifiKreS by the a£lftfiiu» of paufes 

^ 143.,--^** Metre and ycrfe differ fr^i^ Umplfc rbythmiH ixx thisf 
^- thit rhythiomis ih ipqecihli^ :a, sety onrd^rly . Aioeellion, of long 
•^aad ih«»t!fyJlaft)le3, Sx^faadi will paft^grfcesdJly over th&car, buft 
♦» nietre^ and verfe is iiich rhythmua confined within a ihort 
*'comjJafeaad. fncctJfflvcly repeated." • laj.- ** What has- caiiUJeti 
^diir'n¥<£^ites^^ be.fbrBttiLe:attehded po^ I fiippofe^. is: the uikit 
•^ G^itainty kfc the qukntity bf thjei greatcft poit of our fyldableflv 
** This mufl fruftrate ^ atteacipta to- brings the antient hcx»r 
* th€!t€flfs hlto ijurr narrative poetry; ior diat Terfe bang cotn- 
'*:pbied'^i a.^^^credcnary mixttiFe 'q£ Ivtcf daStrcat feet, wtt 
'^ ^Idbm "Catl be led iby.fhe found of the words into the> truei 
** movement of each verfe.* P. 126. <* Whereas the: ^ntieiifi[ 
'* accent is reprefented 16 :be only ti vaftaitioa in the tone of the- 
<f. voider aod had iioir^atiofi to the 'qD?u|tity of the fyUai^lej npir 
"of confequence any Influence over . the movement , of their: 
** verfe, any ■ mOre than the pitch of the notes in a tune afifoft 
** its movement, ojur accent is conftantly attended with an em- 
" phafis, which' implies greater length in the fyllable, arid 

^ thereby regulates our verfe.'' 

• • » « 

P. 1 31* *^ The empbq/is or accenf^ f^illing^ upon the foremoft 
^ of the two fyllables iii any foot, except the firft, which will 
*^ make that foot refemble a trochaic, or two fyllables placed 
" together in the fantie foot, which muft both of nfeceffity'be^ 

*^ pronounced fliort, will certainly deliroy the harmony of the. 

' .. * * 

^^ verfe." . ' * " 

• - . • 

' T With^ 
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With ^eat reTpe^ for this learned author, I miift, however^ 
deay the authority of this rule ; it is derived from the error 
which the learned have been too long in, of confounding accent^ 
empbajisy and quantity^ altogether, as infeparable accidents of one 
and the fame fyllaMe : but whoever takes the pains to diftinguilh 
.and divide thefe accidents as we have done in this eflay, will be 
convinced that A the heavy empbajis<f may fall 'on 2iJbort fyllabte 
as well as on a longoxaty and that the fame empbajis may be oo- 
cafionally either grave or acute \ and that both grave and acute 
may occai]ionally be eidier long OTjbort, 

For example^ the learned Do£tor having, in page 133, marked 
the quantities oi the following line, has {daced the mark of i^ng 
over every fyllable which he thought fhould be in tdeiis, or em* 
phatic, as thus : 

V/h6k £nnuSl woand In Lebonob Sllur d. 



But if the fame line be noted according to the rules propofed in 
this eilay, €tie quantities abd empbajis will be thus: 



r r 


C Cf 


f- c 


c t r 


r f f- 


Whofe 


annual 


wound in 


Lebanon 


al lur'd 


A A 


A ...*> 


A 


Uk •*• • • 


A .*. 1 A 



• • 



And here by diftinguifhing and diftributing empbajis and quan- 
tityy without marking the accent at all (which though eflential 
in pcnnting out the fenfe of words and periods of fentehces, is no 
more affeiSted to poetry than to profe), we find that whose is 
longy and an, in annual,^/"/, but that al, is kng^ both in an- 
nual and allur'd; and Le, in Lebanon, is /hort^ and that no^J, 
in Lebanon is under arfis^ and unempbatic» 

I have 
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I have marked the meafure here by the common notes of 
mufic, as in this inftance where the accent is omitted, they may 
give a more familiar idea of the time or quantity of thefe fyl- 
lables to any perfon verfed in mufic than the new marks ge- 
nerally ufed in the foregoing treatife. 

The native tafte, ear, and difcernment, of this author, was 
fuch, that if in the matter treated of in this fedlion, he had been 
guided by his inftindive fenfes, I think he would have left 
nothing for me to have faid on the fubje(5l; but I apprehend his 
great learning led him aftray \ nature held out her light to him 
in vain, he had devoted himfelf to the authorities of the an- 
tients; and. although in fome points he had the coui^ge to dif- 
fer in opinion from Ariftotle, yet in the dodtrine of accent and 
quantity^ he has^ in this fedlion^ faithfully followed them through 
all their errors. 

In feveral examples given in this fe(Stion by the learned 
Do6tor, and in the feveral paffages which are here quoted, he 
has fhewn the juftice of his inftin<5l concerning empbafiSy and 
alfo at the fame time the inconliftency of his reafoning, in ar- 
tificially confounding it with accent and quantity^ from which 
nature had made it clear and diftin6t. 

The learned Dr. Fofter (whofe effay on Accent and ^antity 
is many years later than Dr. Pemberton's), has certainly refcued 
the acute accent from the confufion it was involved in with the 
hng quantity ; and having fliewn that accent being quite diftindl:, 
and a different affection from time or quantity^ has proved that a 
fy liable, whether ^or/ or long^ may, at the fame time, be either 
acute or grave; and that the acute is by no means neceflarily 

H h coupled 
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coupled with a hng^ nor does it require tht Jbort fy liable to be 
lengthened on its account. But notwithftanding his accuracy 
on this head, he has neverthelefs left tlie acute ftill confounded 
with the tbe^s or the emphatic fy liable, which we call the heavy 
A ; and, in that refpedl, is in as great an error as Voffins, Hen- 
ninius, or his opponent Dr. G. In fa<Sl they are all in an error 
of the fame kind, as it is the want of feparating thefe three ac- 
cidents diflindlly from each other, which varioufly afFe<5l every fyl- 
lable in language; I fay it is for want of having feparately defined 
and diftinguifhed the powers and ufes of thefe three accidents, 
that all our commentators have been in contentious confufion 
for above fifteen hundred years^ in page 192, Dr. Fofter gives 
for an example, the word ally, which he faid, five years before, 
was an oxytone^ having the laft fy liable acute^ as aUy\ but was 
afterwards become barytone^ with the acute on the firft fyllable, 
as ally : whereas in truth the accent has nothing to do with this 
difference of pronunciation in either cafe ; it is the tbejis or i^avy 
poize only which marks the diference, as aUy in one cafe and 

/.A 

ally in the other; and the fpeaker may make either the firft or 

A.-. 

the laft fyllable acute^ without any alteration in the emphajis: 
for it has been proved in the foregoing eflay, that emphajisy or 
the heavy poize A, is as independant of the acute^ as the acute is 
independant of a long quantity ** 

It 

* In page lo of tbe foregoing efiay, where I was treating of accent only, I endeavoured to 
obviate a doubt of the learned author of Origin and Progrefs cf Language^ why the gravi^ 
marked on a laft fyllable, (hould <by fome commentators) be faid to denote the aciUif But to 
what I have there offered, I would add further, that I fufpe£t, in feveral cafes, the laft fyllable 
of a Gieek word, though gravi^ might require to be under thefis A ^ or the mpbahc f^ixe ; 

which 
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It i& plain fiom the whole tenor of Dn Fofter's effay, that he 
had no diftindt idea of rbytbmus^ nor of its great governing 
. principle, the emphatic poize of A heavy, and /. light ; and 
though he and feveral other writers talk of tbejls and arjis^ they 
never find out the great ruling power of them, and that they 
are uniformly alternate and periodical ; for the periodical returns 
of thefis A, or the heavy fyllahle, govern the rhythmus or 
meafure of fpecch, as forcibly as the beating of time does that 
of modem mufic or dancing*. 

When L fee fuch refpe<Stable men as Do<£lor Pemberton and- 
Mr* Fofter wandering in the mazes of antient learning, I cannot 
help comparing them to blind men laborioufly groping for an 
ebjedt which they are continually near but never find. Had I^ 
been half as ftudiousj and a quarter part as learned, as either of 
tik>re authors, I think I Ihould have gone aftray as they did. 
But inftead of endeavouring to difcover the mine by following . 
flie obfcure traces of antient adventurers, I made ufe of my na* 
tural fenfes, like thofe animals whofe inftindtive fmell leads 
them directly to the fubterraneous truflei 7ct\A by confining my 
«iquiry chiefly within the limits of my native language, I gra- 
dually difcovered that the materials I was in fearch of, required 
not to be dug for, they lay upon the furface: Then having 
found them, it was matter of amufement to tne to look into the " 
antient ruins; where I perceived the old materials were, in their 
original nature, the fame as ours when picked clean from the 

which aiFe£^ion of the voice has hitherto b:en miftaken for the acute acani : and if I am right 
in this oonjedurey it may be the means of reconciling thar apparent inconfiftency in the rules 
and obiervations of the commentators. 
• Sec Fofter's Eflay, p. 51, and 59. 

Hh a learned 
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learned nibbifti, with which the miftaken induftry of commen- 
tators had mixed and confounded them. 

• ■ 

The rapid improvements made, of late years, in the practice 
of mufic and other polite arts are proofs, that the prefent age is 
not deficient in geniuls and application neceflary for afpiring to- 
wards that degree of perfection, in which the univerfal confent 
of the learned admits thofe arts to have been about two thoufand 
years ago. 

I therefore moft earneftly recommend to the profeflbrs and 
lovers of mufic and poetry, to exert their faculties in endeavour- 
ing to recovei: a proper mufical accompaniment for theatrical de- 
clamation ; which we are afliired was the delight of a people 
who were the moft refined judges in literary elegance, of whom 
wx have any hiftorical knowledge, and of which we have a tefa-' 
mony in their works ft ill exifting. 

An Italian author (Doni) has left us proofs, that a fociety 
of ingenious and learned virtuofi (of whom he was one) took a 
great deal of pains in Italy, under the aufpicesof fome celebrated 
patrons, above a century ago, in an endeavour of this kind ; in 
which, though they did not entirely fucceed, it is probable the 
Italian recitative owes much of its prefenf merit to thofe en- 
deavours; for, when it is performed by their beft adlors, it comes 
lb near the common melody of the Italian language, as that the 
mufical accompaniment has no other effect on the audience 
than to give an additional force to the fentiments intended by 
the words. And it is remarkable, that the moft pleafing and 
moft affecting parts of the Italian recitative are thofe which are 
. fpoken exadlly with the fame accentuation, and with the fame 

energic 
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encrgic expreffion, with which a good a6lor would have deli- 
vered them if he had been fpeaking without any mufical accom* 
paniment; but to which that accompaniment, properly fuited, 
gives a moft exquifite relief. 

On the contrary, when the recitative as formed for, and fitted 
to, the Italian fpeech, is applied by ignorant imitators to other 
languages, whofe melodies in their natural accentuation are very 
different from that of the Italian; fuch an auk ward adaption 
becomes ridiculous and difgufting; and is the reafon why reci- 
tative, even in Italian, is difagreeable to the general tafte of thofe 
who do not underfland that langviage. 

But now, having proved in the foregoing efTay, that our lan- 
guage, in common fpeech, has all the variety of melody by ac- 
cents, and of rhythmus by emphafis, quantity, and metres, 
which human organs are capable of; it follows, that it mufl 
have a fpecies of fong peculiar to itfelf, though perhaps not fo 
agreeably chanting as the fong of the Greek and Italian lan- 
guages* It remains, therefore, for our profeflbrs in mufic and 
poetry to make experiments; in the firfl place, to mark by an 
apt notation, the natural melody and meafure of fome celebrated 
cantata or monologue; and in the next place, to find out what 
fi)ecies of accompaniment will be moft fuitable and moft advan- 
tageous to that melody and meafure, and to embellifli by proper 
interjedled interludes, the fentiments capable of fuch ornamental 
relief. 4 
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of quantities, 207* 
Mel9dy^ common to all langu^gesy 171. 

of diaftematicmufic, definition ,« 4, 
of fpeech, defined, 4. i8. 
delineated, 6, 
' formed by Aides, 14. 17. 

JMitre^ or Mttron^ 25. 72, 73. 77. 79, 84. 
1 139 1^4) 115* 120. 128, 129. 131. 135. 
170* 187. 
- with the Greeka, always compre- 

hended a whole foot at leaft; but never 
divided one, 116. 148. 

makes the diftribution of quanti*- 



ties, 155. 
iditricalcaiencesy I58*.'i88. 
'■ fubdivlfion of cadence, 123. 

Mixtun of triple and common meafure, 25. 

28, 2Q«40, 41. 73. I2I« 201. 
Mtiis of time^ 11.21^ 22. 



MknifyUahUs^ id general, either heavy, or 
light, 134. 

gtf exception, 166. 

— — — advaiftigebus in a langnage re- 
dundant with confonaiits; 168, in a note. 

Monotony^ exemplified, 15. 

Mufical materials of fpeech, 24. X9/« 224. 

N, 

Ificeffity of joining the knowledge of mode 

and. letters together, xiiL 
■ ' fi proved frofff antient authorities, xiv. 

' " recomiAended to the univerfities. 



XVI. 



to the ladies, xvii. 



Non^rhythmical ({uzTiUtyj 128. 
Notes of iccent, 7, 8, 9. 13* 24. 
— — — quantity, 7, 8. 13, 24. 
■ emptiafiE, 20; 22* 24* 

■■ I ' ■ loud and loft, 13% 22* 24. 
» paufe or filence, 8 13. 22. 24. 

Noun and Verb, dHtingHifted by accent and 
emphafis, 147. i^n. 

O. 

Obfervaiions and queries, by the author of the 
Origin of Laj^uage, 56. 94. I7J. 

P. 

ParalUU between an illiterate genius, and a 

learned Dunce, 157, 158. 
Faufisy their ufe, 17a. 
■ notes of, 8. 13. 22. 24. 

Pemhertonj Dr. remark* on Ws fcflion on ver- 

fification, 226. 228. 232. 233. 235. 
Poi^j Tj, 117. 144. 184. 195. 

governs rhythhius, 87 170. 215. 
— - diftinguiflies verb from ni»ua, 147. r5r, 

— of polyfyllables, fixed, i66, 

— of rtonofyllables, ad iihitum, iird. 
' exceptions, 166. 

— difference of, between F-rench and Eng» 
lifh, in the word impossible, 120. 

and in the words pen- 



sioner and PEKsiONAiREj 150. 

has the fame efFeA on an audience as 
beating time among mbficians, \^\ 191. 

.235* 
I i Poize 



guage, 195.215. 
— II mirapplicd l^ Virgil^ 
by Mr. Po[ 



242 I N I> 

Ptixf the mcft importaat tcddent in lan- 

gjl, ai I. 
rope. 212. 
- variouflf 'applied to a line of Mr. Ga]r> 
213. 

PtJi^aipU ITV 

Prejtll of accompanying the declamation of 
the flage by a continual bafa, 35. 

— ■!- ■ recommendtd to poets and muliciani 
to find out a proper accompanymem, 236, 
237. . * 

Prfafitiata (of the author of the Origin of 
Laaguigc) cOQtcovcrted a. 

^ira»///r» 7> 8. 34. 116. 136. 156. (86.- 
what, 7 a. 

IVandard of, 75. 131. 197. 

- diftinguifhed from rhythmuvii4* 



148. 

.1-1 iu propoftions, 144- i84> 

the Greeks owned three Torts, 207. 

fabfcrvient to rhythmus, 170. 

to metre, 155. 

I ■ ■ I ■ occafionally varied, 144.. 
J^un/rVw, eflential In elocution^^S, 4:^ 
^intilian, accufes Virgil of a falie quantity, 

210. 
■ millakei tmfhafit for quantttj,ili. 

R. 

lUcliativt in motic, why generally difagrec 

able to fcn^lilh cars, 237. 
Jttmarisf on the gtga in ihe devil's fonata, 

125. 

on Correlli'sjigK, 203. 2C5, 224. 

on Mr. Steele's Treatif<;, ao8. 

on a line of Mr. Pope, 212. 

- of Mr - 



—- — , jay, 213. 

- on Dr. Pemberton's feflic 



fification, 226. 228 232, 233- a3S- 
— on Mr. Poller, 3. 201. an. 133. 

'35* 

Riytbmual diufa, 30. 125. 162. 
■^^~^— pulfation, accounted for, llS. 
Sfytbmui, 18. 22 to 25- 72.170. i36. 

. its office, 117. 

iis proper ni'^anlng, 114. ity. 

- ■ I general precept and example, 28. 



RbfibmutAnRinStiie, 67. 78i> 

go.cined br cidcDce or cmplnfii,.. 

87- »54- 170. 115. 
I I- in proff, 222. 

I coT.mon to all langniges, 171, 

diftif^uifheJ Irom qiianbty,.iij^ 

148. 

agt^e, or drrft-of, 183. 186. idi. 

bow poiRted «ut hf * Ipeaker 10 hu 

audience, 180 191. 233.- 

■ flaodjrdof, 25W ' 

in tadics, I52t 

^mW quantity, 129. 

RuU to keep time to pronunciation by fleps,- 

taa. 
-■ ' to find oat the diffitrent accent! of fyl-- 

lablca, i^u. 



5^iiJ>formaking theflideiof rpeiech,^, 16.. 
Spt*th,nor monotonous, 15. 17. 

in Hamlet, fet, 40. 

— ^^ Mr. Garrick's manner, 47 1049. 
Siidiitg tones, how to make thorn, xiv^ tfi.- 
Sift, not neccflarily unemphattc, 12; 33.' 29; 

32.68. 88. 
Standard of time or qnantity, 75. 131. 

for aci-ent, 75, 

I forpoizr, 197. 

jmr/zrif^, conjec^re of th« caufe. and-cure^ 

190. 
SM*rabiiHdata quanvty^ 12^. 
^wf/ifof thearm, &c. beating of time, 67: 
Sjiitibltti]oiatd by vowels, may be contradedj. 



Teiffillahlts,- not the number abfbluKly ne- 
cefTary for Englilh heroic lines, 158. 163. 

7l5/^i and arGs, u, i2.iO. 27. 88.115.117. 
132. 170. 183. 216. Zi?. 235. 

Timtr(>*)f 130- >J*- 

rhythmical and n on -rhythmical, 128. 

>—~ round and fupcrabundjpt, 129. 

— — not fo accurately defined by fhc Greeks 
as by the moderns, 147. ao6. 



/V» 



— — v,»- »« / 



N D 



U. 



Pirb and oton^diftinguiflied by different poize^ 

147- »S4- 
PirgiL accufed df a faUe quantity by Quia- 

tilian siio*- 

Ftwilsy mme founds than marks to reprefent 

them, viii, 

■ " their natural number^ feven^ iUd* 

thdr definition, ibidm 
-^ their tones and marks to reprefent * 
them, X 
— ^ long and ihort, xii. 

fevea^uied by- the antieot Greeks, iiiJ. 



E X, 243 

Voweby modern Greeks ore the marks but have 
loft the diftin£lion of the ieven founds^ xiii. 
Utmoft extent of the flides, 37. 

W. 

fF$ris of difficrcnt import, diftiftguifhed by 
accent, quantity, and poize, i8§. 

marked with proper accent, quantity^ 
and poize, 136. 

— — the famcj^ fometimes either daftyl or 
fpondee, 146* , 

explained, 29. 

a9> HI- 
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